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PREFACE 


THE New History of English Literature, published in 
1884, was a revision of Shaw’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture. The Manual had been used for ten years by students 
in American schools and colleges, and had gained far wider 
circulation than any other volume dealing with its theme. 
The New History, with its improved typography, its better 
arrangement, and its fresh material, displaced the earlier 
book and gained yet higher commendation. 

This volume, The Outlines of Literature, English and 
American, is more than a revision of the New History. Line 
by line the statements and opinions of that volume have 
been weighed and verified, much that seemed superfluous 
has been omitted, new chapters have been added, the book 
has been rewritten, and new allotments of space and im- 
proved arrangements have been secured. ‘The student of 
this book will have constant reminder of the inseparable 
relations of the history and the literature of a people, 
and will find the literatures of England and of America 
divided into periods corresponding to distinct periods of 
national history. 

The discussion of American authors in this volume seeks 
to awaken students to due appreciation of the literary 


achievements of our countrymen. 
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vi PREFACE 


Summaries of chapters and references for collateral 
readings — much commended features of the New History 
—have been simplified and enlarged in this book; and 
extended lists of authors not discussed in these pages are 
furnished for convenient reference, together with authentic 
dates and with the title of the chief work or the kind of 
work done by each author. 

Grateful acknowledgments of help in preparing the 
book for the press are made to Mrs. Helen Hiscock 
Backus; to Mr. Edmund K. Alden, Professor of History 
at the Packer Collegiate Institute ; to Dr. A. F. Nightin- 
gale, Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago, Ill. ; to 
Professor Henry L. Boltwood, Evanston, Ill.; and to 
Professor D. O. Kellogg, of Philadelphia. 
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QUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER 1: 
PREFATORY. 


THE history of English literature will be more interest- 
ing to the student who has thoughtfully read this prefatory 
chapter and has in mind the outlines of English history 
sketched in Chapter IT. 

A literature embodies in published writings the intel- 
lectual character of a people. Its history reveals national 
growth and civilization. Before the days of printing, 
persons who wished to publish their thoughts wandered 
from court to court, from festival to festival, and recited 
their compositions for the entertainment of the people. 
They were welcome visitors. In nearly all primitive 
literatures they appear, and are known by different names 
in different languages. They were the minnesingers of 
Germany, the troubadours of France, the scalds of Scandi- 
navia, the gleemen of Old England. 

The beginnings of literature are poetic in form, for thus 
imagination naturally expresses itself, and imagination 
excites mental activity in the childhood of persons and 
of races. Moreover, poetic forms, by their rhythmic, 
measured movement, are helpful to memory, and enable 
the reciter to recall the narrative more easily, while, at 
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the same time, their euphony captivates the listener. 
Before language was written, even the lawgivers and 
the oracles uttered their decrees in rhythmic sentences, 
in order that they might be better remembered. 


Poetic forms have varied widely. The Greek poets did not 
use rhyme, and modern poets do not observe rules of classical 
quantities. The earliest English verse found its charm in such 
use and abundance of alliteration as is tedious to modern taste. 
But in all poetry succession of cadence and pause adapts it to 
musical expression, and enhances the pleasure of listener or 
reader. In studying the history of English hterature through 
its earlier centuries, wherever the author was seeking to please 
his reader we shall find him resorting to the art of the poet. 


The English language did not originate in England. 
It displaced the Celtic speech found there by the Romans 
when they invaded the island in the dawn of British his- 
tory. Old English was the tongue of the invaders from 
the northwest coasts of the European continent, who were 
of Teutonic or Gothic stock. According to the historian 
Bede,* these invaders were of three tribes: Angles, who 
took possession of Northumbria; Saxons, who settled 
further south, from the Stour along the coasts of the 
English Channel to the Isle of Wight; and Jutes, to 
whom portions of Kent are assigned. These peoples are 
supposed to have come from Frisia, Schleswig, and Hol- 
stein, bringing various dialects. Of the three great divi- 
sions of Teutonic languages, the Low German, the High 
German, and the Scandinavian, the tongue of the invaders 
of England belonged to the first, and finds its nearest 
living representative in the modern Dutch. 


At times, one and then another of the Teutonic dialects 
spoken by the invaders became the vehicle of literature. Caed- 


* See p. 24. 
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mon used the Anglian for his Paraphrase of the Scriptures; 
King Alfred wrote in West Saxon, calling it Englise.* Out of 
this Saxon dialect modern English was developed; helped at, 
first by the establishment of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and then by its use in Wycliffe’s translation of the 
Bible and in Chaucer’s poetry. 


The oldest form of the English language is called Anglo- 
Saxon. Whether that term signifies a union of two dia- 
lects spoken in England, or was used to distinguish the 
Saxon of the English from the Saxon of the Continent, is 
not clearly determined. However that may be, the Saxon 
speech which tells the story of Beowulf differs from 
modern [English even more than the French or Spanish 
of to-day differs from the Latin of Tacitus. The same is 
true of the Semi-Saxon found in Layamon’s Brut of the 
thirteenth century, although in the inflectional forms and 
in the vocabulary of that poem there is perceptible prog- 
ress towards our present speech. This wide difference led 
earler philologists. to treat the three periods of English 
as three distinct languages, naming them Anglo-Saxon, 
Semi-Saxon, and English. Later scholarship regards 
them as different stages of one language, and makes the 
following division: 

1. Old English, from the dawn of the language until 
1154. 

2. Middle English, from 1154 until about 1491. 

3. Modern English, from about 1491 until the present 
time. 


Languages are classified, not by their vocabularies, but by 
their grammatical forms and idioms. The vocabularies of the 
* Alfred Kyning wes wealhstod thisse bee, and hie of bocledene on Eng- 


lise wende. ‘‘ Alfred King was commentator of this book, and it from book- 
language into English turned.” 
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Old and the Modern English differ greatly, but their grammar 
is the same. The continuity of English speech is as unbroken 
as the descent of the English people. There is not an inflec- 
tion in Modern English that has not its parent form in the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon. Its irregular declensions and its con- 
jugations are of the same origin. From whatever foreign 
language a word is taken, as soon as it is Anglicized it adopts 
English inflections if inflected at all. It is true that our lan- 
guage receives some foreign words with their foreign termina- 
tions, as phenomenon, plural phenomena ; stigna, plural stigmata ; 
effluvium, plural effuvia; tableau, plural tableaux; but the ten- 
dency is to give such words English inflections, and to Anglicize 
their plurals. We write stigmas, effluvius, tableqwus. 


No date can be named as the time of transition from 
Saxon to English. Like all living tongues, our language 
has been, and still is, a process of growth and change. 
The changes were more rapid when it was the spoken 
language only of an illiterate people living in tempestuous 
times. When invasions ceased, and the English peas- 
antry lived in peace for successive generations, sequestered 
from new and strange influences, their vocabulary, their 
pronunciation, their speech, became settled, and literature 
began to polish and fix the forms of our language. In its 
hterary form, English has changed little since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth; in pronunciation and accent it has 
been perceptibly modified. 


Although Old English, Middle English, and Modern 
English are not separated by distinct lines of division, we 
may distinguish their differences from each other, and 
may note the processes of change. Each epoch of the 
language culminates in an outburst of literary productive- 
ness. Cedmon and King Alfred wrote in Old English; 
Middle English was the language of Chaucer and Wycliffe; 
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the literatures of the Elizabethan, the Augustan, and the 
Victorian eras are in Modern English. 


Old English was a highly inflected language. Its nouns had 
four cases and two declensionis, adjectives were similarly in- 
flected, verbs had two moods and two tenses, and the personal 
pronoun had a dual number. All inflections were strongly 
pronounced, and they influenced the order of words in the 
sentence. The vocabulary of Old English received a few 
words from the aboriginal Celtic tongue, but otherwise, Celtic 
influence upon English is not discernible. The Celts were 
driven away by the invaders, and did not live among them 
except as slaves. Latin contributed some words, as_ street, 
choose, pound, ounce, and the terminations caster or chester for 
castrum, @ camp, and coln as in Lincoln, standing for a Roman 
colonia. But Old Enghsh was almost exclusively Teutonic. 
Of two thousand words taken from Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, five hundred and thirty-five are found in Modern 
English. The others are obsolete. 

In Middle English many inflections had disappeared. Those 
retained were not so strongly uttered. The vocabulary became 
greatly enlarged by words received from the Latin of the 
churchmen and from Norman French. From the Norman 
Conquest (1066) until the reign of Edward III., each author 
wrote in the language and dialect most familiar to him. There 
was no standard. Step by step the English won its way, and 
at the middle of the fourteenth century, French was little 
spoken even in the households of the nobles. English was 
made the language of courts of law (1362-63), and from that 
time it has been the undisputed language of the English 
nation. 


Modern English is the period of lost inflections. There 
yet remain a few terminations of grammatical significance, 
as in the personal pronouns; time is denoted in verbs by 
a change of the stem-vowel or an added sound; there is a 
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possessive case. But auxiliary and relational words have 
displaced nearly all of the old inflections. The vocabu- 
lary has grown to huge dimensions, and the language has 
shown unexampled capacity for receiving and assimilating 
the words of other languages. 


In this chapter the following points have been consid- 
ered — 


1. What Literature is.—2. Its Beginnings in Poetic 
Forms. —3. The Origin of the English Language. — 
4. The Three Stages of its Development. 


CHART OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A CHART OF THE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
DISCUSSED IN THIS VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER Th 
HIstToricAL Epocus. 


BEFORE studying the lives and the writings of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and novelists who have contrib- 
uted to the riches of English literature, we must remind 
ourselves of the epochs of English history in which suc- 
cessive generations of authors have lived. 

The relations of literature and history are very close, 
and neither can be understood without knowledge of the 
other. A literature naturally divides itself into epochs 
corresponding to epochs in its nation’s history, and each 
literary epoch is characterized by qualities of thought and 
feeling peculiar to its age. The changes frem one epoch 
to another may be marked by changes in the form of the 
language, in style, in diction, and even in the themes of 
which poets sing and essayists write. Burns could not 
have sung the strains of Spenser or Shakespeare, nor could 
any writer in the age of Queen Anne have written the 
poems of Tennyson. English literature developed by 
periods corresponding closely to the great historical eras 
of the national life. If we know what transformations 
were wrought by changes in faith, by foreign conquests, 
by civil war, by commerce, by social upheavals, and by 
the progress of education, we shall more readily compre- 
hend our literature and retain its outlines more firmly. 

The epochs of English history are clearly defined, and 
this is their order: | 
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I. From the dawn of literature in England to the Nor- 
man Conquest, 650-1066. 

II. From the Norman Conquest to the Tudors, 1066- 
1485. 

Ill. The Tudor Period, including the Elizabethan Age, 
1485-1603. 

IV. The Stuart Period, including the Augustan Age, 
1603-1714. 

V. The Hanoverian Period, to the First Empire of 
Napoleon, 1714-1804. 

VI. The Modern and Victorian Period. 


Neither in literature nor in social history can epochs be 
cleft asunder like geologic strata. They blend and _ pass 
imperceptibly into one another. <A great national move- 
ment culminates, and a new social order begins. As new 
influences are liberated, new types of literary productive- 
ness disclose themselves. We note, briefly but carefully, 
the characteristics of the several epochs in English history. 


I. From the Dawn of Literature to the Norman Conquest 
(650-1066), or the Period of Old English. 

The most ancient inhabitants of the British Islands were of 
that Celtic race which once occupied a large portion of Western 
Europe. They were barbarians; they neglected agriculture, 
they had no cities, they had no laws, and by tattooing and 
staining their bodies they gave infallible proof of their bar- - 
barism. 

The first important intercourse between the primitive Britons 
and any foreign nation resulted from the invasion of the coun- 

53 B.C. try by the Romans under Julius Cesar. The resist- 
ance of the Britons, though obstinate and ferocious, 

was overpowered by the Roman armies in the first century of 
the Christian era. Karly in the fifth century, the Emperor 
Honorius withdrew the Roman legions from Britain. For 
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nearly four centuries the island had been a Roman province, 
and from the English Channel to the great walls erected as 
barriers against the northern Picts, the people were subju- 
gated. The Romans left a colony of Britons, who, while re- 
taining their own language, had adopted Roman usages, and 
had accepted the Christian religion. This colony, beset by 
wild Celts from the north, was eventually conquered by Ger- 
manic invaders. The history of the conquest is obscure, but 
its main points are known. A native leader, Vortigern, taking 
the Roman title of duke, asked the Romans to return and 
defend the colony against its fierce neighbors. | Failing to 
secure this help, he called the Teuton brothers, Hengist and 
Horsa, to his aid. In 449 they came with their followers, and 
soon afterwards turned their arms against Vortigern, and began 
to establish a colony of their own in Kent. From this time 
on for a hundred and sixty years, their clansmen continued to 
arrive, conquering the land foot by foot through hard fighting, 
the Saxons gaining possession from the Stour River to Devon- 
shire and Somerset; the Angles from the Forth to the Stour 
and the Thames. The features of this conquest to be espe- 
cially noted are, that the invaders were heathen; that they 
brought: with them their own political institutions; that they 
offered the natives exile, or slavery, or death; that they estab- 
lished a number of petty sovereignties, often at war with one 
another; that the Celtic people called them all Saxons, while 
the invaders termed themselves Angles; and that eventually 
their three principal kingdoms, Mercia, Northumberland, and 
Wessex, were blended into an Enghsh nation under the royal 
sovernment of Egbert of Wessex (827). The Teutonic conquest 
was an extirpation or removal of the natives, an overthrow of 
a Roman colony, an extinction of Christianity in the land, and 
the transplanting of a Teutonic race to British soil. 

In 597 Saint Augustine, or Austin, a missionary sent by Pope 
Gregory I., came to the kingdom of Kent. He is sometimes 
spoken of as the Apostle to the Anglo-Saxons. He began a 
work of evangelization which was carried on with such devo- 
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tion and energy that within a hundred years the English 
people had been converted to Christianity. Churches and 
monasteries dotted the land. And with the new relhgion came 
letters, learning, and a wonderful lterary impulse. Latin was 
the language of the Church, and was a spoken tongue among 
the cultivated people; but the English cherished the speech 
of their race, and used it in literary composition intelligible 
to the common folk. This epoch includes the great days of 
Charlemagne (771-814), at whose court the Enghsh Aleuin 
was a famous scholar. In this epoch the invasions of the 
Danes* became formidable. They began late in the eighth 
century as predatory incursions into Northumbria, then gradu- 
ally advanced from piracy to political conquest, and finally, in 
1016, established a Danish dynasty in England. The invaders 
became Christianized, and being of the same race as the Eng- 
lish, contented themselves with political mastery without influ- 
encing English institutions. At first they plundered the 
Church, extinguishing hterary culture in the north, and filling 
the land with wars and turmoil. The Danish invasions sus- 
pended literary productiveness, while that intense religious 
feeling and patriotism which pervade the earliest English lit- 
erature survived. 

The Danish sovereignty lasted a quarter of acentury. Then 
Edward the Confessor became king in 1042, and reigned until 
1066. His brother-in-law, Harold, was ruler from January till 
October of that year, when the Norman invasion came. In 
the battle of Hastings the gallant English king was slain, and 
his followers were overwhelmingly defeated. The political 
commotions of these times stopped lterary composition, and 
made great gaps in its history. 


II. From the Norman Conquest to the Tudors (1066-1485). 
—The Normans found in England a people with a good 
system of law, with well-ordered civilization, with a Teu- 


* All the Scandinavian invaders, whether Swedes, Norwegians, or Danes, 
properly so called, are known in English history as Danes or Norsemen. 
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tonic language, and with Christianity accepted as the 
national faith. The English had their ealdormen for civil 
nobles, their thegns, or thanes, for war nobles, their churls, 
or peasant freemen, and their slaves. ‘The Norman Con- 
quest imposed Norman rulers upon the English people. 
Wilham the Conqueror introduced a system of feudalism, 
making his Norman followers his liegemen, and making 
the English hegemen to the Normans. 


The Norman dynasty lasted until the death of Stephen in 
1154. It was an age of violence. A few of the Saxon fami- 
lies retained wealth and power; but the mass of them lost dis- 
tinction, and became identified with the poorer classes. Sir 
Walter Scott well describes the social aspect of this time. 
The “vanquished were distinguished by their plain, homely, 
blunt manners, and the fine spirit infused by their ancient 
institutions and laws; the victors, by the high spirit of military 
fame, personal adventure, and whatever could distinguish them 
as the flower of chivalry.” The relation of these two classes 
is piquantly suggested by the colloquy of Wamba, a Norman 
jester, with Gurth, a Saxon swineherd, in the first chapter of 
Ivanhoe. The Normans filled all political and ecclesiastical 
offices, and made French the language of the court, of law, 
and of secular literature. The royal family used the Nor- 
man speech, and continued to exert every influence in its 
favor until the fourteenth century. There was little attempt 
on the part of king or of court to understand the language 
of the subjects; the nobles, under the system of feudalism, 
needed not to talk with those whom they oppressed; the 
churchmen were satisfied with their benefices without under- 
standing the confessions of humble worshipers; and the 
military forces, trained to consider themselves as men placed 
on guard against the discontented and dangerous English- 
men, did not seek companionship with them. But within 
two hundred years from the accession of the first Plan- 
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tagenet king (Henry IL, 1154), the sturdy English saw their 
own speech displace the Norman French, and their laws 
unfold a new system of popular government. ‘There is some- 
thing notable in this aggressive persistence of the native 
speech and usage, suggestive of that characteristic persistence 
which has made England what she is among the nations of 
the earth. 

During this period there were conditions favorable to an 
uplifting of the common people. The crusades called away 
to Syria the leading nobles, and thereby relaxed feudal oppres- 
sion in England; the growth of peaceful industries gave the 
common people new importance; and when in dire emergen- 
cies the English yeomen were put into the field as soldiers, 
their prowess commanded the respect and gratitude of their 
rulers. More than all else, the civil wars of the later Plan- 
tagenets restored the English to dominancy in Great Britain. 
After Henry V. came the Wars of the Roses, lasting thirty 
years, and crushing the power of the great families. The age 
culminated under Edward HI., when Enghsh, modified and 
enriched by contact with the Norman French, became the 
legal language of the realm. 


III. The Tudor and Elizabethan Period (1485-1603). — 
When the Tudor king, Henry VII., came to the English 
throne, more than a mere change of dynasty was involved. 
Generations of foreign and civil war had destroyed the 
power of the nobility, while the increase of commerce and 
industrial arts, as well as the growth of cities, had brought 
the common people into importance. Monarchy was now 
sustained by alliance with the commons rather than with 
the nobility. It was possible for a dynasty to be estab- 
lished without hereditary right, and to rule with a vigor 
not exceeded, before or since, in England, choosing its 
chief ministers regardless of rank, and commanding the 
love and loyalty of the people. There had come an age 
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of complete ascendancy of the English spirit, an age 
remarkably free from foreign influences. It was a time 
of comparative peace, though not without such disquie- 
tude and alarms of war as stirred the spirit of patriotism. 
Never was England more purely English, nor ever more 
energetic and splendid in literary achievement. 


Among the influences working to produce this extraordinary 
period in English life and literature must be named: (a) the 
invention of the art of printing; (0) the discovery of a passage 
to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope and the discovery 
of America; (c) the spread of learning from the awakening of 
thought in Italy; (d) the triumph of the Reformation in Ene- 
land after a century and a half of discontent with the monastic 
orders. These were powerful influences. They stirred the im- 
pulses of patriotism. They excited thought and awakened 
ambitions. They called forth a vernacular Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer, touching and inspiring every household; 
and in the drama and in all forms of poetry they evoked a type 
of literature full of freedom, of power, and of art. 


IV. The Stuart Period, including the Augustan Age 
(1603-1714). — Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth in 
1603, James VI., king of Scotland, was declared James I. 
of England. The great queen had recognized him as her 
rightful suecessor. He had been her Protestant ally when 
England was threatened by the great Catholic powers. 
At the time of his accession the English people faced per- 
plexing national problems. By the successful English 
revolt against the authority of the Pope, and by the 
spoliation of the monasteries, vast properties had been 
made available for the enrichment of a new nobility, and 
for the endowment of universities, and foreign influences 
in politics were expelled from England. 
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The English people turned, at once, to the achievement of 
larger national freedom and to the establishment of constitu- 
tional government. This period of Enghsh history ends with 
the reign of James II., in 1688. Then, by Act of Parhament, 
and with disregard of hereditary claims, William of Orange 
and Mary, daughter of James II., were placed upon the throne. 
This event is often called the Revolution of 1688, not because 
it was accomphshed by eivil strife, but for the reason that it 
established the right of the people, through their representa- 
tives, to choose their ruler. That event made Parliament the 
supreme authority in England. 

Two intellectual currents run through this period of English 
history. The common people were Puritans. They made the 
Commonwealth of Cromwell, and their lterary energies cul- 
minated in John Milton. The courtiers and the Cavaliers 
came under foreign influence, for the son and the grandsons 
of James I. were closely connected by marriage and other 
bonds with the powerful Louis XIV. of France. Under Wil- 
ham of Orange, these two currents united in producing the 
so-called Augustan Age of English Literature. 


V. The Hanoverian Period, to the First Empire of Napo- 
leon (1714-1804). — This period extends from the time of 
Marlborough’s campaigns against the French under le 
Grand Monarque, Louis XIV., to the more sanguinary 
and important wars against Napoleon. The century has 
been derided for its lack of progress, but it is a period 
most interesting to the student of English history; for 
it developed, however slowly, impulses and convictions 
which are significant in the national character. The first 
two Georges were not English in sympathy, and of neces- 
sity exercised royal prerogatives under the dictation of 
their ministers, while the bigoted rule of George III. 
ended in the loss of his American colonies. Under the 
reigns of the three Georges, the House of Commons, rep- 
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resenting the people, assumed increasing responsibilities 
and rose to sovereignty. 


Two impulses prompt the English writers of this period, — 
the one impelling philosophical inquiries into the social affairs 
of mankind, the other inclining towards the study of nature. 
The age grew in moral seriousness, called forth the essayist 
and the novelist, and developed tendencies of thought which 
were destined to make the next age great in new lines of in- 
quiry and in literary culture. 


VI. The Modern and Victorian Period. — The collapse of 
the French Revolution, and the failure of its theories, 
turned our authors to a study of primal conditions. Never 
has the human soul expressed its convictions and its aspi- 
rations more sincerely or in more varied tones. A fresh 
spirit and a free age have come to authorship. Poetry 
interprets nature, philosophy abandons scholastic forms 
and is practical. The energy and exuberance of the 
Elizabethan period is manifested in the Victorian Age of 
the English Literature. 


DDR? 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. The Relations of History and Literature.—2. Six 
Epochs of English History, and the Corresponding 
Epochs of English Literature. 


Cc 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 


ee 


English Literature before the Norman Conquest. 


—_¢—_- 


GCHARTERGIIT: 
OLD ENGLISH. 


OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


The Poem of ‘“ Beowulf.” — The earliest important writ- 
ing in Old English is the poem of Beowulf. It celebrates 
events occurring in Denmark, and bears traces of Christian 
influence. The only manuscript preserving the narrative 
was written as late as the close of the tenth century, but 
the action seems to belong to a time as early as the seventh. 
Although some scholars have said that the English county 
of Durham was the poem’s birthplace, the story is probably 
an old Gothic saga, gradually modified in transmission by 
successive gleemen. ‘The manuscript now in the British 
Museum was doubtless the work of a monk, whose writ- 
ing is continuous, resembling a manuscript in prose. The 
poem has no rhymes, for rhyming was an unknown art; 
but alliteration,* the formal mark of all Old English 
poetry, lends its charm to the verses. The story is told 
in 3182 lines. Its recital must have stirred the courage of 
many an old Saxon banquet. 

* See p. 49. 
18 
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As the story runs, Hrothgar, King of the Danes, and his 
chosen subjects were wont to sit in his great hall listening to 
music, and drinking for their pleasure; but their joy was dis- 
turbed by fear of Grendel, a grim and terrible giant, who dwelt 
in the marshes of Zealand. This monster would come into 
the palace at times to see “ how the doughty Danes found them- 
selves after their beer-carouse.” On the occasion of his first 
visit he slew thirty sleeping men. For twelve years he was 
the terror of the land. At last the story came to the ears of 
Beowulf, a viking who was noted for his victories over the 
giants of the deep. He resolved to cross the seas and go to 
the relief of Hrothgar. Entering the haunted hall, he prom- 
ised to fight the monster. When the mists of the night arose, 
Grendel came, and began a ferocious assault upon a sleeping 
man. Beowulf grappled with him and pulled off a whole arm, 
so that he died. Then there was great rejoicing. But the joy 
was soon dispelled, for the mother of the monster came to seek 
revenge. Beowulf pursued her into deep, dark waters, where 
he was seized and dragged to the bottom of her cave; but he 
was able to let her soul out of its bone-house (“ban-hus’’). 
Returning to his home, he eventually became King of the 
Gedtas, whom he ruled wisely for fifty years. The poem ends 
with the death of Beowulf, caused by an heroic encounter with 
a fiery dragon that had wasted his land. 

Illustrating the quaint thought and the terse expression 
of the poem, we quote from the condensed and modernized 
version found in Morley’s English Writers.* 


“Then came from the moor under the misty hills, Grendel stalking ; 
the wicked spoiler meant in the lofty hall to snare one of mankind. 
He strode under the clouds until he saw the wine-house, golden hall of 
men. Came then faring to the house the joyless man, he rushed 
straight on the door, fast with fire-hardened bands, struck with his 
hands, dragged open the hall’s mouth: quickly then trod the fiend on 

* Vol. 1., p. 251 seq. See also The Story of Beowulf done out of the Old 


English Tongue by William Morris and A. J.Wyatt (1895). The text with 
glossaries and notes may be found in Beowulf, by A. J. Wyatt (1894). 
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the stained floor, went wroth of mood, and from his eyes stood forth 
a loathsome light, likest to flame. He saw in the house many war-men 
sleeping all together, then was his mood laughter. Hope of a sweet 
glut had arisen in him. But it was not for him after that night to 
eat more of mankind. The wretched wight seized quickly a sleeping 
warrior, slit him unawares, bit his bone-locker, drank his blood, in 
morsels swallowed him: soon had he all eaten, feet and fingers. 
Nearer forth he stept, laid hands upon the doughty-minded warrior at 
his rest, but Beowulf reached forth a hand and hung upon his arm. 
Soon as the evil-doer felt that there was not in mid-earth a stronger 
hand-grip, he became fearful in heart. Not for that could he escape 
the sooner, though his mind was bent on flight. He would flee into 
his den, seek the pack of devils; his trial there was such as in his life- 
days he had never before found. The hall thundered, the ale of all 
the Danes and earls was spilt. Angry, fierce were the strong fighters, 
the hall was full of the din. It was great wonder that the wine-hall 
stood above the war-like beasts, that the fair earth-home fell not to 
the ground. But within and without it was fast with iron bands 
cunningly forged. Over the North Danes stood dire fear, on every one 
of those who heard the gruesome whoop. ‘The friend of earls held 
fast the deadly guest, would not leave him while living. ‘Then drew 
a warrior of Beowulf an old sword of his father’s for help of his lord. 
The sons of strife sought then to hew on every side, they knew not 
that no war-blade would cut into the wicked scather; but Beowulf 
had forsworn every edge. I[ygelac’s proud kinsman had the foe 
of God in hand. The fell wretch bore pain, a deadly wound 
gaped on his shoulder, the sinews sprang asunder, the bone-locker 
burst, to Beowulf was war-strength given. Grendel fled away death- 
sick, to seek a sad dwelling under the fen shelters; his life’s end was 
come.” 


This ancient and interesting Old English poem is full of 
the superstitions of heathen times, and yet it is a picture 
of “an age brave, generous, and right-principled.” Many 
strange but forcible compound words, many highly im- 
aginative metaphors, and five similes are found in this 
venerable poem. It has been interpreted as an allegory 
of the conflict which primitive men waged with the forces 
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of nature, the monster representing a poisonous exhalation 
from the marshes. 


Czdmon’s Paraphrase of the Scriptures.*— The next 
poem demanding attention was written about two cen- 
turies after the Angles and Saxons began their invasion of 
England, and after they had been won to the Christian 
faith. A monk named Cedmon (Kad’mon), of whom all 
our information comes from Bede, was the first English- 
man who has left us poetry inspired by Christian senti- 
ment. He was the author of A Metrical Paraphrase of 
the Scriptures. 


He was a servant at a monastery in Northumbria, where 
Hilda, a lady of royal blood, was Abbess.f Sitting, one even- 
ing, with a company of rustics, who were whiling away the 
time by singing and by recitation, his ignorance compelled 
him to be silent when it was his turn to take the harp and 
sing. Bemoaning his stupidity, “he left the house of festivity, 
went out to the stables of the beasts, whose custody on that 
night was intrusted to him;” 
as the story runs, a strange figure appeared to him and bade 
him sing. “I cannot sing,” said Cedmon; “I have come out 
hither from the feast because I could not sing.” Then he who 
spoke to him said, “But you have to sing to me.” “What 
must I sing?” asked Cadmon; and the voice replied, “Sing 
the origin of creatures.” At once an inspiration came to the 
ignorant peasant, and the words of his song lingered in his 


and there in his restless sleep, 


* A version of the Paraphrase, with a translation into Modern English, was 
published by Benjamin Thorpe (1852). 

+ Above the small and land-locked harbor of Whitby rises and juts out 
towards the sea the dark cliff where Hilda’s monastery stood, looking out 
over the German Ocean. It is a wild, wind-swept upland, and the sea beats 
furiously beneath, and standing there one feels that it is a fitting birthplace 
for the poetry of the sea-ruling nation. Nor is the verse of the first poet 
without the stormy note of the scenery among which it was written. — Stop- 
ford Brooke. 
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memory when he awoke. ‘The people of the neighboring mon- 
astery pronounced his new endowment a miracle, called him a 
favored child of heaven, and made him a member of their order. 


It has been supposed that this great religious poet of 
the Anglo-Saxons suggested to Milton the subject of his 
renowned epic. That Milton must have read Cedmon 
seems probable, in view of the fact that the manuscript of 
Cedmon discovered in 1654, was first published in 1656, 
and that it discussed the Fall of Man, the very subject 
upon which Milton’s imagination was at work. Both 
describe wicked angels, their expulsion from heaven, their 
descent into hell, and the creation of the world. In 
Satan’s soliloquy in hell we find a passage (others might 
be cited) in which the great English epic poet of the 
seventeenth century has thoughts closely resembling those 
that were written by the monk of the seventh century. 


Cynewulf.— The poems Crist, Elene, and Juliana, all of 
considerable magnitude, are the accepted work of Cynewulf, 
of whom we know httle. He is supposed to have been a West 
Saxon poet of the eighth century. Crist lacks its opening lines, 
but through seventeen hundred verses follows the stages of 
Christ’s life, and continues on to the Judgment. lene is epic, 
and narrates the discovery of the true Cross by the Empress 
Helena; Juliana is the story of a martyr. The poems are rich 
in imagination, and curiously blend Christian sentiment with 
the spirit and thoughts of a recent convert. Other works are 
attributed to this author, as the Andreas, a poem of seven- 
teen hundred lines founded on the apocryphal Acts of Andrew 
and Matthew. Some authorities, however, ascribe this poem to 
Saint Aldheln, whose English writings are otherwise lost.* 


* Editions of Elene and Andreas were published by the A®lfric Society 
(1856) for the first, and by J. M. Kemble for the second (1843); while Israel 
Gollancz has produced a rendering of Crist (1892). 
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Shorter poems are not numerous. Fragments of verse and some 
unbroken passages are embedded in the Saxon Chronicle.* All the 
compositions of that age are serious, vehement, full of tumultuous 
energy and faith. 


OLD ENGLISH PROSE. 


King Alfred’s Literary Influence. — ing Alfred (849- 
901) stands preéminent among the writers of prose in 
Old English. No sooner had he delivered his people 
from their Danish enemies, than he set at work to free 
them from their bondage to ignorance. From various 
quarters he invited men of learning to his court. He 
insisted upon the better education of the clergy, and what 
he could do he did to restore the literary work that had 
been destroyed when the Danes burned English monaster- 
ies. In order to diffuse knowledge, he had standard writ- 
ings on religion, morals, geography, and history translated 
into the language of the people, and he aimed to be to 
England what Charlemagne was to Europe. At a time 
of life when the task must have been irksome enough, he 
underwent a course of training to prepare himself for the 
work of rendering instructive books into the speech of his 
people. He made himself a man of culture, but his liter- 
ary aim was patriotic and moral. 


King Alfred’s chief works were translations of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, the Ancient History of Orosius, and 
Boethius’s On the Consolations Afforded by Philosophy. But he 
was something more than a translator; for by comments and 


* See John Fiske’s abridgment of Taine’s History of English Literature, 
pp. 21, 22. 

+ The Exeter Book, called also Codex Exoniensis, is a compilation of Old 
English poetry made in the eleventh century for the library of Leofric, bishop 
of Exeter. It was published in 1842 by the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
don, under the editorship of Benjamin Thorpe, with translations, notes, and 
indexes, 
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free treatment he adapted his work to the intelligence of his 
people. His writings are “the purest specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon prose.” * 

Another grand monument of prose literature, the Saxon 
Chronicle, still remains. It exists in seven separate parts, each 
named from the monastery in which it was reproduced or con- 
tinued. The usual unauthentic account of this work is that it 
was originally composed at the suggestion of King Alfred, and, 
beginning with the arrival of Julius Cesar in Britain, was 
brought down to the year 891; and that from that time it was 
continued as a contemporary record until the accession of 
Henry I., in 1154. This chronicle is the first written in Teu- 
tonic prose, and furnishes trustworthy statements concerning 
the early history of the English people. 

“Putting aside the Hebrew annals, there is not anywhere 
known a series of early vernacular histories comparable to the 
Saxon Chronicles.” Their close marks the close of the old 
language as well as of the old hterature; for before the chroni- 
cler had thrown down his pen, he had begun to confuse his 
grammar and to corrupt his vocabulary. 


The Venerable Bede (673-735). — Although a writer 
in Latin,} Bede is a character of such importance as to 
require notice in any history of English literature. He 
is the first of our historians, attractive in personal qualities 
and of permanent influence upon the development of his 
"ace. 


He was placed in the Wearmouth Monastery, in Durham 
County, when seven years of age, and not long after settled for 
life at Jarrow, an offshoot of Wearmouth. The rest of his 
biography is contained in the following brief passage, trans- 
lated from one of his works: 

* A complete edition of his works, with illustrative essays and translations, 
edited by J. A. Giles, was published in London in 1857. 


t For a list of Latin writers in this period of English origin, see table at the 
end of this chapter, 
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“Spending all the remaining time of my life in that monastery, 
I wholly applied myself to the study of Scripture, and amidst the 
observance of regular discipline, and the daily care of singing in the 
church, [ always took delight in learning, teaching, and writing. In 
the nineteenth year of my age I received deacon’s orders; in the 
thirtieth, those of the priesthood, . . . from which time till the fifty- 
ninth year of my age I have made it my business, for the use of me 
and mine, to compile out of the works of the venerable fathers, and 
to interpret and explain, according to their meaning, these follow- 
ing pieces.” 


“His writings form almost an encyclopedia of the knowl- 
edge of his day.” Many of them were prepared as text-books 
for the hundreds of students who sought his teaching, and 
they included treatises on mathematics, on astronomy, on 
grammar, on rhetoric, on dialectics, on meteorology, on music, 
and on medicine.* But it is by one work that he has made 
the English nation a lasting debtor; for his Heclesiastical His- 
tory of the English was for centuries the only source of knowl- 
edge in matters relating to the nation’s early life. Written 
for the purpose of preserving among the Angles and Saxons 
the memory of their conversion to the Christian faith, it told 
them, also, the story of their political life. In careful and suc- 
cessful research, in arrangement of materials, and in felicity 
of style, he rises far above all Gothic historians of that age. 
Green’s Short History of the English People gives the following 
version of the story of Bede’s last hours, which were spent in 
finishing his Translation of the Gospel of John: 


“<« There is still a chapter wanting,’ said the scribe, as the morning 
drew on, ‘and it is hard for thee to question thyself any longer.’ 
‘It is easily done,’ said Bede; ‘take thy pen and write quickly.’ 
Amid tears and farewells the day wore on to eventide. ‘There is 
yet one sentence unwritten, dear Master,’ said the boy. ‘Write it 
quickly,’ bade the dying man. ‘It is finished now,’ said the little 
scribe, at last. ‘You speak truth,’ said the master; ‘all is finished 


*See the Development of English Literature, O. E. Period, Brother Aza- 
rias. 
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now.’ Placed upon the pavement, his head supported in his scholar’s 
arms, his face turned to the spot where he was wont to pray, Bede 
chanted the solemn ‘Glory to God.’ As his voice reached the close 
of his song, he passed quietly away.” * 


In the old English hterature, the idea of duty and the claims 
of religion are everywhere recognized. They appear in the 
semi-paganism of Beowulf, they are piously chanted in the 
verses of Cvedmon, they are displayed in the achievements of 
King Alfred, they give sanctity to the life and works of the 
Venerable Bede. The English Literature “has for its most 
distinctive mark the religious sense of duty. It represents a 
people striving through successive generations to find out the 
right and do it, to root out the wrong, and labor ever onward 
for the love of God.” + 


In this chapter we have discussed — 
The Literature produced in England before the Norman 
Conquest (650-1066). 


1. Old English Poetry : 


(a) The poem ‘“ Beowulf.’?— ()) Cadmon’s ‘‘Paraphrase of the 
Scriptures.’?—(c) The poems of Cynewulf. 


2. Old English Prose: 


(a) King Alfred’s Writings. — (b) The Saxon Chronicle. — (c) The 
Writings of Bede. 


Nore. — For extended reading upon the topics discussed in this chapter, 
the student is referred to Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, Morley’s 
English Writers, Guest’s History of English Rhythms, Conybeare’s Illustra- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Thorpe’s edition of Cedmon, Craik’s English 
Literature and Language, Stopford Brooke’s and Taine’s English Literature. 


* The latest account of Bede is by G. F. Browne in the Fathers for English 
Readers, series (1891). 
7 Morley’s Hirst Sketch of English Literature, p. 1. 


TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


First Period: to 1066. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
Died 704 PNoleKaORN 56 4 «6 + Vita Sancti Columbe. 
Died 709 Nike® 5 4 4 2 Sonnets, homilies,  ete., 


perhaps Andreas. 
Treatises on Monastic 
Life, Virginity, Sciences. 


About 850 INGE 5 5 Iistoria Britonum. 
Died 877 John Scotus Erigena De Divisione Nature. 
Died 909? PANGS Ce ae ee CHOMP AUTO Gs 
937 Bog Bol ow come Of Cane Poem on the Battle of 
Brunanburgh. 
Died 984 Athelwold. . . . | Regula Sancti Benedicti. 
991 ee ee Ole Ole lb yrhinoutis 
Death. 


Died 1016 Wulfstan of York . Homilies. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 


—~—_ 


From the Norman Conquest to the Tudors, 
1066-1485. 


——e—— 


CRAP Tie DVe 
UNDER THE NorMAN KINGS. 


Durina the turbulence attending the establishment 
of Norman supremacy little was written in the English 
tongue. 

In literature and in war the Normans were the most 
capable people of their age. They loved chivalry and 
military life; they patronized learning and founded 
schools; they set up new standards of courage, discipline, 
and taste, transmitting them to the English when both 
peoples became one nation. In their culture we are to 
find the roots of English culture. 


Under the Norman kings there were two literary currents ; 
one ecclesiastical and Latin, the other romantic and French. 
The first two Norman archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfrane 
and Anselm, were profound philosophical theologians and true 
precursors of the schoolmen. They were Italians whose re- 
nown and character tempted William the Conqueror to draw 
them from their preferments in Normandy. They promoted 
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learning in the English monasteries. There soon arose Latin 
chroniclers who incorporated into their annals not only the 
triumphs of the Church, but also the deeds of heroes and kings. 

But the romantic literature of the age, written in Norman 
French and in the spirit of chivalry, took deeper root. The 
tales of Charlemagne, of Provence, and of the crusades were 
a common possession of the Latin nations, and were brought 
to England in the times of the Norman and the early Plan- 
tagenet kings. They made a fertile epoch in the general 
history of hterature. In England the most vital production of 
those times was the tales of King Arthur, so vital that after 
seven hundred years they are pulsating in Tennyson’s Idyl/s 
of the King. There was no English King Arthur. A Welsh 
monarch of that name resisted the Saxon invasion of the sixth 
century and became the idol of his people. It was natural 
that English writers of six centuries later should adopt the 
Welsh hero and use his story in celebrating native English 
resistance to oppression. Thus the story broke its race limits 
and became a national legend. 

In 1147 Geoffrey of Monmouth, using Latin, wrote the 
Chronicum sive Historia Britonum, pretending to found his 
narrative on French authorities. It was a fanciful record 
extending from the Latin Brutus to the Welsh Cadwallader. 
Its success prompted the author to add a Life of Merlin. This 
Latin work Robert Wace rendered substantially into his Nor- 
man book, Brut d@ Angleterre. To Wace’s work Walter Mapes, 
of the next century, added the legend of the Holy Grail. Thus 
the Arthurian tales found place in English history, and for 
centuries they have given inspiration to English poets. 


PLL LP LDL LISA. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
_ The Literature of England under the Norman Kings 
(1066-1154). 
1. The Latin Chroniclers.—2. The Tales of King Arthur. 


CHAT LT Re Ve 


THROUGH THE REIGN OF THE PLANTAGENETS AS FAR 
AS CHAUCER. 


MEAGER as the literature seems in this period, the age 
was active in thought. Foreign influences were never 
more significant in Great Britain. They were destined to 
place her in the van of literary culture. Fantastic tales 
of superstition, wild romances of the crusades, and the 
solid learning of churchmen and scholastics were brought 
from the Continent and were inciting to mental activity. 
Patriotic protests of the orders of Saint Dominic and Saint 
Francis against a rich, half-foreign ecclesiastical aris- 
tocracy stirred the English heart. Ballads and monastic 
chronicles found welcome, and were so eagerly demanded 
that Latin could not be retained as the literary language 
of England. ‘The times were active, exuberant, feverish, 
but not critical. The nation thought its way to some 
fundamental questions in government, and settled them 
by Magna Charta (1215); its yeomanry won the field at 
Crecy (1846). The social condition and history of these 
times is portrayed in several of Sir Walter Scott’s capti- 
vating novels, especially in The Betrothed. In this period 
KEnegland’s peoples became united and accepted a common 
speech. The writings are crude. They have little merit 
as literature; but they are full of historical and philo- 
sophical interest, and occasionally they throw powerful 
light on the feelings and aspirations, the political and 
social conditions, of the people. 
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Layamon’s ‘‘ Brut.’’ — Layamon, the translator and editor of 
the Brut, was one of the first to revive the English tongue for 
literary use. He was a priest in Worcestershire, and seems 
to have been a gentle, pious, patriotic man, and a lover of 
tradition. His work, written early in the thirteenth century, 
is a legendary chronicle of Britain, and is, professedly, a 
compilation from Bede, St. Austin, and Wace’s French Brut 
V Angleterre; but Layamon has made the story dramatic, and 
has introduced so much new matter into his work that it is 
more than double the length of the original. The story makes 
Brutus, a son of the Trojan Aineas, the founder of the line of 
British monarchs; and it greatly expands the stories of King 
Arthur. Its patriotic author betrays his dislike of Norman 
rule by treating Celtic legends as authentic events of English 
history. Its verse is crude, and passes indifferently from allt- 
eration to rhyme. The language of the book is a marked 
advance towards modern English. The old text, of more than 
thirty thousand lines, has not fifty words taken from the 
French. Layamon’s work is preserved in two manuscripts of 
the thirteenth century.* 


“The Ormulum,’’ another monument of our old literature, is 
supposed to have been written in the thirteenth century. One 
of its editors describes it as “a series of homilies in an imper- 
fect state, composed in meter, without alliteration, and, except 
in very few cases, without rhyme: the subject of the homilies 
being supplied by those portions of the New Testament which 
were read in the daily services of the Church.” The author 
himself says, “If any one wants to know why I have done this 
deed, why I have turned into English the Gospel’s holy teach- 
ing; I have done it in order that all young Christian folks 
may depend upon that only, that they with their whole might 
follow aright the Gospel’s holy teaching in thought, in word, 
in deed.” The text reads more easily than Layamon’s Brut, 


* It was published with text, translation, and glossary, by Sir Frederic Mad- 
den. in 1847, for the Society of Antiquaries in London, 
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and that fact indicates that the work is more recent. At the 
time of its writing, the conflict of languages and dialects in 
England was going on, and the people made sad work in their 
attempts to pronounce each other’s speech. To save his verses 
from abuse or mispronunciation, Orm, or Ormin, adopted an 
ingenious use of consonants as a key to the sounds of vowels. 
After every short vowel the consonant was doubled, and the 
reader, of whatever speech he might be, was left with no excuse 
for marring the sound of the verse. A single couplet will 


illustrate : 
“‘Thiss boe iss nemmned Orrmulum, 
Forrthi that Orrm itt wrohhte.”’ * 


Romances and Ballads. — These were the days when Hereward the 
Saxon fled to the fens in revolt against the Conqueror, and Robin 
Hood and his freebooters took refuge in Sherwood Forest under 
Henry Il. Many a wild tale became current about them, to be the 
basis of future song. The chroniclers preserved fragments of native 
verse in their undiscriminating records. The Gesta Romanorum was 
a favorite collection of marvels and heroie deeds, having little con- 
nection with the Romans. Animal stories, like Reynard the Foz, 
entertained the rude gatherings of the people. The Land of Cock- 
aigne or Kitchenland was a popular satire on the sensuality of the 
monks. Many romances came into English from other lands, among 
which King Alisaunder, Havelok the Dane, King Horn, and Guy of 
Warwick survive, and have been edited and published in recent years. 
Of songs there remain fragments of the Hymn of St. Godric, the Ely 
Song of King Canute, and The Here Prophecy. The Owl and the Night- 
ingale+ contains nearly eighteen hundred lines, and, in giving an 
amusing account of a competition in song between the two birds, 
furnishes a fine specimen of the literature of the thirteenth century. 
It is especially interesting as the earliest narrative and imaginative 
English poein not copied from some foreign model. 


These monuments of the early Plantagenet era lack the 
vivacity of contemporary French writers; they are homely, 


* This book is called Ormulwmn, because Orm wrote it. See Holt’s revision 
of R. M. White’s Ormulum (Oxford, 1878). 
t Edited for the Perey Society by Thomas Wright. 
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inartistic, and full of historic solecisms, quaint superstitions, 
and fantastic conceits. Side by side with them existed a more 
polished literature in Latin and French, written chiefly by 
English churchmen. ‘This culture, too, becomes a national pos- 
session, and ushers in the burst of song and scholarship be- 
longing to the days of Chaucer and Wycliffe. 


In this chapter we have considered — 


The Literature of England under the Plantagenets until 
Chaucer appeared (1154-1360). 


1. Foreign Influences. — 2. Layamon’s Brut. — 3. The 


Ormulum. —4. Romances and Ballads. 
D 


CEVAVR nay le 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


“T consider Chaucer as a genial day in an English spring.’’ — Thomas 
Warton. 


“T take increasing delight in Chaucer. ... How exquisitely tender he is, 
yet how perfectly free he is from the least touch of sickly melancholy or mor- 
bid drooping.”’ —S. T. Coleridge. 


“Here was a healthy and hearty man, so genuine that he need not ask 
whether he were genuine or no, so sincere as to quite forget his own sincerity, 
so truly pious that he could be happy in the best world that God chose to 
make, so human that he loved even the foibles of his kind.” 


“There is no touch of cynicism in all he wrote.’”’— J. R. Lowell. 


Tue fourteenth century is a revolutionary epoch in the 
intellectual history of Europe. Feudalism and chivalry 
had fulfilled their mission and were feeling the pressure 
of new social forces. Old things were passing away, and 
new ideas in politics and in religion were swaying the 
English mind. The national transition is illustrated in 
the career and the writings of Geoffrey Chaucer, “the 
Father of English Poetry” (born about 1840, died 1400). 
Like all men of the highest order of genius, he was 
inspired by the noblest impulses of his own people. He 
lived in inspiring times. The magnificent court of 
Edward IIT. had carried the splendor of medieval chivalry 
to the height of its development; the long war with the 
allied French and Scotch had begun ; the victories of 
Sluys, Crecy, and Poitiers, were won by armies compris- « 
ing all ranks, and especially a native infantry. These 
events, by exciting the national pride, tended to fuse the 
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Normans and the Saxons of England into one vigorous 
nationality. 

Chaucer was the greatest literary genius which the . 
nation had produced, and he shaped the English tongue 
into a flexible and polished material for literary art. He 
addressed all classes of readers, not in the vulgar speech 
of the populace, but in English as it was refined at the 
court. He was the first author who used the “King’s 
English”; and his success left his native tongue an 
accepted vehicle for the work of poet and scholar. 


His Personal Appearance. — An ancient portrait of Chaucer, 
attributed to his contemporary and fellow-poet, Occleve, as 
well as a curious and beautiful miniature, introduced, accord- 
ing to the fashion of those times, into one of the most valuable 
manuscript copies of his works, give the poet a pleasing and 
meditative countenance, and indicate that he was somewhat 
corpulent. In the prologue to The Rime of Sir Thopas, the 
host of the Tabard, himself represented as a “large man,” and 
a “faire burgess,” calls upon Chaucer in his turn to contribute 
a story to the amusement of the pilgrims, and rallies him on 
his corpulency, as well as on his studious and abstracted air: 

«What man art thou?’ quod he; 
‘Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare; 
For ever on the ground I se the stare. 
Approcbe nere, and loke up merrily. 
Now ware you, sires, and let this man have place. 
He in the wast is schape as well as I; 
This were a popet * in an arm t’ embrace 
For any womann, smal and fair of face. 
He semeth elvisch by his countenaunce, 
For unto no wight doth he daliaunce.’ ”’ 

His Social and Political Career. — At seventeen he was 
page to the Duchess of Clarence, wife of the third son of 
Edward III. There is no positive proof that he was a 
student at either of the great universities. At nineteen 


* A doll; ironically applied to stout persons. 
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he joined Edward III.’s army in France, was taken prisoner 
in 1859, and being ransomed, according to the custom of 
those times, was enabled to return to England in 1360. 

He next appears, in 1867, as a king’s pensioner and one 
of the “valets of the king’s chamber,” and writs are 
addressed to him as “ dilectus valettus noster.” The next 
year he appears to have found a patron in John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and soon after was employed in diplo- 
matic service. In 1372-73 he was in Italy on the king’s 
business, as he was again, five years later. He was also 
employed on embassies to France and Flanders, and in 
1374 was appointed comptroller of the customs and sub- 
sidy of wools, skins, and leather for the port of London. 
During his first visit to Italy he is supposed to have made 
the acquaintance of Petrarch, then the most illustrious 
man of letters in Europe. He married Philippa, a queen’s 
maid of honor, supposed to be a sister of the wife of John 
of Gaunt. He evidently shared some of the political and 
religious opinions of that powerful prince. One of the 
most interesting particulars of his life was his election 
as representative for Kent in the Parliament of 1386. In 
the political turmoil of that year he lost all his offices; 
but under Richard II., in 1889, he was restored to court 
pensions and public office. Two years later he lost his 
appointment as Clerk of the King’s Works. Henry IV. 
increased his pensions. His death took place at West- 
minster on the 25th of October, 1400. 


His Literary Career.* — ‘The literary career of Chaucer 


* Of works formerly attributed to Chaucer, recent critics deny his author- 
ship of The Testament of Love, The Court of Love, Chaucer’s Dream, The 
Complaint of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo and Nightingale, The Flower 
and the Leaf, and Skeat does not produce them in his latest edition of 
the poet’s complete works. Chaucer’s part in the Romaunt of the Rose is 
questioned. 
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divides itself into two periods, closely corresponding to 
great social and political tendencies which meet in the 
fourteenth century. His earlier productions bear the 
stamp of the chivalric, his later and more original crea- 
tions, of the Italian hterature. It is more than probable 
that the poet’s visits to Italy, then the fountain of new 
literary life, brought him into contact with the works and 
the men by whose example the change in the taste of 
Europe was brought about. The religious element, too, 
enters largely into the character of his writings. Many 
satirical passages in his poems indicate that, in hostility 
to the monastic orders and in contempt for corrupt men 
in the Church, he heartily sympathized with Wycliffe; 
but he probably did not accept the theological opinions of 
the man who was then considered the arch-heretie. 

Chief among Chaucer’s poems reflecting Romance influ- 
ences are the Assembly of Fowls and the Boke of the 
Duchesse. Italian influences are most apparent in the 
House of Fame, the Legende of Goode Women, Troilus and 
Creseide, Anelyda and Arcyte, and, above all, the best of 
the Canterbury Tales. 


Poems of the Chivalric Type.—The Romaunt of the Rose, 
if it be Chaucev’s, is a translation of the famous allegory, Le 
Roman de la Rose, a highly prized specimen of the early 
French literature. The three fragments in Skeat’s recension 
contain nearly seventy-seven hundred verses, and, together, 
are but a third as long as the original. According to the 
almost universal practice of the old Romance poets, the story 
is put into the form of a dream or vision. The portions 
omitted either never were translated by the English poet, on 
account of his dislike to their immoral and irreligious tone, 
or were omitted by the copyist from the early English manu- 
scripts. The translation has metrical harmony and picturesque 
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imagination ; for though in many places it follows the original 
with scrupulous fidelity, it not imfrequently adds vigorous 
touches of its own. The most remarkable illustration of this 
is the description of the character of a true gentleman, not a 
hint of which can be found in the original.* 


Poems of the Italian Type. — The House of Fame derives 
some of its themes and methods from Dante and Ovid. It 
combines brillant description with learning and humor. 
Under the popular form of a dream, it gives a picture of 
the Temple of Glory, crowded with aspirants for immortal 
renown, and adorned with statues of great poets and histo- 
rians. The description of this temple is the most interesting 
part of the poem. Its architectural details are carefully set 
forth, and its beauties are charmingly described. In richness 
of fancy it far surpasses Pope’s imitation, the Temple of Fame. 
When the poet leaves the temple, he is, in his dream, borne 
away by an eagle to a house sixty miles in length, built of 
twigs and blown about in the wind. This is the House of 
Rumor, thronged with pilgrims, pardoners, sailors, and other 
retailers of wonderful reports. 

“And eke this hous hath of entrees 
As fell of leves as ben on trees, 
In somer when they grene ben, 
And on the rove men may yet seen 
A thousand holes, and wel moo 
To leten wel the soune oute goo.” 

The Legende of Goode Women was one of Chaucer’s latest 
compositions. Its apologies for what had been written in his 
earlier years, and its mention of many of his previous works, 
clearly prove that it was produced after much of his busy life 
was spent. The avowed purpose of the poem is to make a 
retraction of his unfavorable descriptions of the character of 
women; and for this purpose he undertakes to give a poetical 
sketch of nineteen ladies, whose lives of chastity and worth 
redeem the sex from his former reproaches. The work was 


* Tanes 2187-2274. 
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left incomplete. Many striking descriptions are introduced by 
Chaucer. The prologue is by far the finest portion of the 
poem. Here, and everywhere in Chaucer, the rhythm is perfect 
when the verses are properly read. 

The material for Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide was drawn 
from Boccaccio, The story was common, and extremely popu- 
lar in the Middle Ages, and even later. Shakespeare himself 
has dramatized it. In many passages Chaucer adhered closely 
to the text of Boccaccio; but in the conduct of the story, in 
the development of ideal characters, and in a delicate appre- 
ciation of moral sentiment, he was far superior to his Italian 
contemporary. The poem is written in the musical Italian 
stanza of seven lines. 


The Canterbury Tales. — Chaucer’s greatest and most 
original work is the Canterbury Tales. For it he gathers 
material from every source, from the romances of France 
and the tales of Italy, from the court of Arthur and even 
from the Orient, from monkish legend, from the tap-room 
and the servant’s hall, from magic and fairy-land. What- 
ever he touches, he reconstructs and colors with a chivalry, 
gentleness, and humor all his own. He sings of love, but 
it is the love of high-born, noble natures. Freely as he 
brings gentles and churls into the number of his pilgrims, 
their qualities are never confounded, and the ribaldry and 
vulgarity of the Friar, the Miller, or the Reeve may be 
taken as a comic foil to the dignity and mental elevation 
of the Knight, the Prioress, or the Man of Law. He 
apologizes for the coarser stories, saying, 

‘for I must rehearse 


Their tales all, be they better or worse, 
Or elles falsen some of my matter.”’ 


But by introducing all classes he has made his Canter- 
bury Tales a drama of humanity and a mirror of the 


manners and life of his age. 
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The plan is very simple. It is as old as the Arabian Nights, 
is illustrated in Boceaccio’s Decameron, and lingers in Long- 
fellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn, and Whittier’s Tent on the 
Beach. A company thrown together by chance finds enter- 
tainment in listening to the tales told by one after another. 
The plan gives scope for the largest versatility of authorship, 
and Chaucer is not excelled in the range of his stories or im 
faithful representation of varied human types. After giving 
a picturesque description of spring, the poet informs us that, 
being about to make a pilgrimage —after the custom of the 
times —to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, he 
reaches the Tabard Inn in Southwark, ready to depart on the 
morrow, and there encounters a considerable gathering of per- 
sons bent on the same errand. 


“Tn Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye * 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felawschipe, and pilgryms were thei alle, 
That toward Canterbury wolden ryde.”’ 

This goodly company, assembled in times of difficult and 
dangerous roads, agree to travel in a body; and at supper 
Harry Bailey, the jolly host of the Tabard, proposes to accom- 
pany the party as a guide, and suggests that they enliven the 
tedium of their journey by relating stories as they ride. He 
is accepted as a judge, by whose decisions every one is to 
abide. The plan of the work, if completed, would have com- 
prised the adventures on the journey, the arrival at Canter- 
bury, a description, in all probability, of the splendid religious 
ceremomes, the visits to the numerous shrines and _ relies 
in the cathedral, the return to London, the farewell supper 
at the Tabard, and the separation of the pleasant company. 
The jovial guide proposes that each pilgrim shall relate two 

*In his subsequent enumeration (see page 41) Chaucer counts thirty 
persons. 
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tales on the journey out and two more on the way home; 
and that, on the return of the party to London, he who shall 
be adjudged to have done best shall sup at the common cost. 
Such is the general plan of the poem, and its development is 
natural. Some of the stories suggest others, just as would 
happen in real life under the same circumstances. In the 
inimitable description of manners, persons, dress, and all the 
equipage with which the poet has introduced them, we have 
a minute portrait gallery of the social England of the four- 
teenth century. The pilgrims are from all classes of society : 
(1) A Knight; @) A Squire; (8) A Yeoman; (4) A Prior- 
ess, a lady of rank, superior of a nunnery ; 65, On (nO) mes 
Nun and three Priests, in attendance upon the Prioress; 
(9) A Monk, represented as handsomely dressed and equipped, 
and passionately fond of hunting and good cheer; (10) A Friar, 
or mendicant monk; (11) A Merchant; (12) A Clerk, or stu- 
dent of the University of Oxford; (13) A Serjeant of the Law; 
(14) A Franklin, or rich country gentleman’ (Lon On UT eho. lL) 
Five wealthy burgesses, or tradesmen,—a Haberdasher, or 
dealer in silk and cloth, a Carpenter, a Weaver, a Dyer, and 
a Tapisser, or maker of carpets and hangings; (20) A Cook, 
or rather the keeper of a cook-shop; (21) A Shipman, the 
master of a trading vessel; (22) A Doctor of Physic; (23) A 
Wife of Bath; (24) A Parson, or secular parish priest; 
(25) A Ploughman, the brother of the preceding personage ; 
(26) A Miller; (27) A Manciple, or steward of a college or 
religious house; (28) A Reeve, or bailiff; (29) A Sompnour, 
or Sumner, an officer whose duty was to summon delinquents 
to appear in the ecclesiastical courts; (30) A Pardoner, or 
vendor of Indulgences from Rome. To these thirty persons 
must be added Chaucer himself and the Host of the Tabard, 
making in all thirty-two. 


The Plan not executed. — If each of these pilgrims had related 
two tales on the journey to Canterbury, and two on the return, 
the work would have contained one hundred and twenty-eight 
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stories, exclusive of the subordinate incidents and conversa- 
tions; but the pilgrims do not arrive at their destination, and 
the tales which Chaucer has given us constitute but a fragment 
of the plan. ‘he stories are twenty-five in number, — three 
of them, the Cook’s, the Squire’s, and Chaucer’s first, are “ left 
half told.” Eleven of the pilgrims are silent. A Canon and 
his Yeoman unexpectedly join the cavalcade during the journey. 
The Canon, who is represented as an alchemist, half swindler 
and half dupe, is driven away from the company by shame at 
his attendant’s indiscreet disclosures ; and the Yeoman, remain- 
ing with the pilgrims, relates a most amusing story of the vil- 
lainous artifices of the charlatans who pretended to possess 
the great arcanum. ‘The stories narrated by the pilgrims are- 
admirably introduced by “ prologues,” each consisting of remarks 
and criticisms on the preceding tale, and of incidents of the 
journey. 


Two Classes of Tales. — ‘The Tales may be divided into 
the two classes, pathetic and humorous. The best of 
the pathetic stories are, the Anight’s Tale, the longest of 
all, in which is related the adventure of Palamon and 
Arcite; the Sgquire’s Tale, a wild, half-Oriental story of 
love, chivalry, and enchantment; the Man of Law’s Tale, 
the beautiful and pathetic story of Constance; the Prior- 
ess’s Tale, the charming legend of “litel Hew of Lincoln,” 
the child who was murdered for singing his hymn to the 
Virgin; and, above all, the Clerk of Oxford’s Tale, perhaps 
the most beautiful pathetic narration in the whole range 
of literature. ‘This, the story of Griselda, the model and 
heroine of wifely patience and obedience, is the tenderest 
of all the serious narratives, as the Anight’s Tale is the 
masterpiece among the descriptions of love and chivalric 
magnificence. 

The finest of Chaucer’s humorous stories are those of 
the Miller, the Reeve, and the Sompnour. Among these it 
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is difficult to. give the palm for drollery and ingenuity of 
incident. The comic stories turn upon events of a kind 
which the refinement of modern manners forbids us to 
analyze; but it should be remembered that society in 
Chaucer’s day, though perhaps not less moral in reality, 
was far more outspoken and simple, and permitted allu- 
sions which are proscribed by our sense of decency. 

Two of these tales are written in prose.* These devia- 
tions from what seems to have been the original plan are 
very naturally made. When Chaucer is apphed to by the 
Host, he begins a rambling, puerile romance of chiv- 
alry, entitled the Rime of Sir Thopas, which promises to 
be an interminable story of knight-errant adventures, 
and is written in the exact style and meter of the Trouvére 
narrative poems — the only instance of this versification in 
the Canterbury Tales. He goes on and on, with promise 
of unending tediousness, but he is suddenly interrupted, 
with many expressions of comic disgust, by the merry host: 


““* No mor of this, for Goddes dignite! ’ 
Quod our Hoste, ‘ for thou makest me 
So wery of thy verray lewednesse, 

That, al so wisly God my soule blesse, 
Myn eeres aken for thy drafty speche. 
Now such a rym the devel I byteche! 
This may wel be rym dogerel,’ quod he.” 

Chaucer took this ingenious method of ridiculing and 
caricaturing the commonplace Romance poetry. With 
great good-nature he immediately offers to tell “a litel 
thing in prose;” and begins the long allegorical tale of 
Melibeus and his Wife Prudence, in which, though the 
matter is often tiresome enough, he appears preéminent 
among the prose-writers of his day. 

* Besides these two Canterbury Tales, Chaucer wrote in prose a translation 


of Boethius’s De Consolatione, and an incomplete astrological work, On the 
Astrolabe, addressed to his son Lewis. 
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The other prose tale is narrated by the Parson. He is 
represented as a simple and narrow-minded though pious 
and large-hearted pastor, who characteristically refuses to 
indulge the company with what can minister only to vain 
pleasure, and proposes something that may tend to edifica- 
tion, “moralite and vertuous matiere”; and so he begins 
a long and very curious sermon on the seven deadly sins, 
their causes and remedies. His discourse is an interest- 
ing specimen of the theological hterature of the day. It 
is divided and subdivided with the painful minuteness of 
scholastic divinity; but it breathes throughout a noble 
spirit of piety, and in many passages attains great dignity 
of expression. 


Chaucer’s Verse easily read. —The tales in verse exhibit a 
variety of metrical forms used with consummate ease and 
dexterity. Chaucer is the father of modern English poetry, 
because he made his “ Enghsh pure and undefiled” so phant 
to rhyme and measure as to fix many forms of verse, and to 
show its adaptability to all sorts of metrical art. In him 
there is the final breaking up of old alliterative poetry and 
rugged cadence, and an emancipation of the language for use 
in heroic, Italian, trouvere, and other measures. The difficulty 
of reading Chaucer has been much exaggerated. The facts to be 
kept in mind are, that the many French words in his writings 
had not become Anglicized, and are therefore to be read with 
their French accent; secondly, that the final e which terminates 
many English words is to be pronounced lightly, but as a sepa- 
rate syllable where the word following does not begin with a 
vowel or with the letter h; and, finally, that the terminations ed, 
es, and en are almost invariably to be made a separate syllable.* 

* The following metrical division of the first twelve verses of The Prologue 
gives illustration of these peculiarities of accent and pronunciation : 


“Whan that | April | le with | his schow | res swoot | e,1 
The drought | of Marche | hath per | ced to | the root | e, 


1 sweet. 
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Attempts to reduce Chaucer’s writings to modern English 
are not profitable. Distinguished poets have tried their skill 
in interpreting him, but with indifferent success. Wordsworth 
has adhered with tolerable fidelity to the language, and con- 
sequently to the spirit of the original. His Prioress’s Tale 
and Troilus and Cresida retain much of Chaucer; but the less 
sympathetic minds of Dryden and Pope, in attempting to im- 
prove the old poet’s expression, have impaired his sentiment.* 


a 


In this chapter we have considered — 


The Life and Writings of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


1. The Representative of a Notable Time. —2. His Personal Appear- 
ance.— 3. His Social and Political Career. —4. His Poems of 
Chivalric Type.—5. His Poems of the Italian Type. —6. The 
Canterbury Tales. —'7. Chaucer’s Verse easily Read. 


And ba | thud eve | ry veyne | in suich | licour1 

Of which | vertue | engen | dred is | the flour; 

Whan Ze | phyrus | eek? with | his swe | te breeth 
Enspi | rud hath | in eve | ry holte® | and heeth 

The ten | dre crop | pes and | the yon | ge sonne 

Hath in | the Ram | his hal | fe cours | i-ronne.4 

And sma | le fow | les ma | ken me | lodie 

That sle | pen al | the night | with o | pen yhe,® 

So prik | eth hem | nature | in here | corages 6: — 
Thanne? lon | gen folk | to gon | on pil | grimages,” etc. 


In these verses the French accent given to the words licour, vertue, nature, 
corages meets the requirements of the rhythm. Aprille, swete, yonge, halfe, 
smale, have the final e pronounced as a separate syllable, for the words suc- 
ceeding them do not begin with vowels nor with the letter 2; but in Marche, 
veyne, holte, nature, the final e is silent. 

* In this chapter, The Student’s Chaucer, by W. W. Skeat (1895), has been 
followed. It has all the undisputed works of Chaucer, with notes and glos- 
sary, and contains the most recent conclusions of Chaucerian scholars. Those 
who care for more extended critical study may consult T. R. Lounsbury’s 
Studies in Chaucer (8 vols., N. Y., 1892), and The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
by W. W. Skeat (6 vols., N. Y. and London, 1894). See Vols. XXIV.-XXVI. 
of The Perey Society for a version of these tales. See also James Russell 
Lowell’s essay on Chaucer. 


1 moisture; 2 also; 8 woodland; 4run; 5eye; ® heart or disposition; / then. 


CHUMP IMIR, WIL. 
CHAUGCER’S CONTEMPORARIES. 


CHAUCER lived just long enough to see Richard II. 
deposed by Parliament (1899) and Henry IV. of Lan- 
caster enthroned, — an act that later gave rise to the pro- 
tracted war with the House of York known as the War 
of the Roses. He was witness of the pestilences called the 
Black Death, the severest of them ravaging the realm in 
1348-49. He lived under the weak reign of Richard II., 
when Wat Tyler’s Rebellion (1381) and other peasant 
revolts disturbed England. He felt the disgrace of the 
Babylonish Captivity, as the Popes’ seventy years’ resi- 
dence in Avignon was termed; and he shared in the uni- 
versal shock of Christendom at the scandal, when two 
pontiffs were contending for papal power. That conten- 
tion had profound influence upon the history of England; 
for Englishmen began to look upon the Pope as the repre- 
sentative of France, a hostile nation, and they became 
eritical towards the Church. Their religion and their pa- 
triotism prompted a national movement that was destined, a 
hundred and fifty years later, to release the Teutonic races 
of Europe from the rule of the Latin Church. Living in 
such stirring times, Chaucer voiced the educated senti- 
ment of his age. He had contemporaries who wrote the 
sentiments of the common people in their own language. 
Of such contemporaries John Wycliffe and William Lang- 
lande are the most significant representatives. 
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John Wycliffe (born about 1524, died 1384) first gave a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures to the English people in the English 
tongue. The influence exerted by this work upon our language 
cannot be overrated. Translated, as it was from the Vulgate 
of Saint Jerome, it makes the Latin the chief source of our 
theological vocabulary. 

Little is known of Wycliffe’s early history. He was an 
Oxford man and master of Balliol College for a time. The 
Duke of Lancaster is supposed to have been his friend. Cer- 
tainly powerful influence shielded him, else the rage of his 
enemies had brought him to the stake. The last ten years 
of his life were spent as rector of Lutterworth parish. His 
earlier writings were in scholastic Latin and advocated the 
enlargement of civil jurisdiction; in later years he published 
sermons, tracts, and appeals in English, often attacking the 
Church.* All attempts to discipline him failed; but thirty 
years after his death the Council of Constance condemned his 
writings, and ordered his bones to be burned and scattered on 
the Severn River. 

Wycliffe organized a company of “poor priests” to propa- 
gate his doctrines, and his followers were known as Lollards. 


‘¢ The Vision of Piers Ploughman.’’ — No other writings 
—not even those of Chaucer himself—so faithfully 
reflect the popular feeling during the social and religious 
movements of the fourteenth century as the bitterly satiri- 
cal poem, The Vision of Piers Ploughman.+ ‘The deep- 
seated discontent of the common people with the course 


* A critical edition of Wycliffe’s writings was published by the Wiclif 
Society (17 volumes, 1882-92). For shorter and more accessible books, see 
Wyclije und Movements for Reform, by Reginald Lane Poole (1889), and John 
Wyclif, by Lewis Sargent (1893). 

+ There are three versions of this poem, all regarded as the work of the 
same author, as he revised it from time to time. They are all published with 
text, notes, and glossary, in 2 vols., by W. W. Skeat (1886), with a version of 
Richard the Redeless, attributed to the same author, and written in 1399, at 
which time all historic notice of Langlande ceases. 
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of affairs in Church and State found a voice in this vigor- 
ous allegory. Among the imitations called forth by the 
popularity of the Vision are, the Creed of Piers Plough- 
man, and the Complaint of Piers Ploughman. They bear 
resemblance to the form and spirit of their model, but 
in style and execution they are of much lower order. 
Allusions in the Vision to the treaty of Brétigny, 
made in: 1860, and to the great tempest of 1362, 
seem to fix the later year, or thereabouts, as the time of 
its composition; and tradition assigns its authorship to 
William Langlande * (about 1330-1400), who is otherwise 
little known. ‘Two facts are clear from the work itself, 
that the writer was a churchman, and that he sympathized 
heartily with the rising spirit of the laboring classes. 


In this work Piers Ploughman (or Peter the Ploughman) is 
an allegorical personage. The title is The Vision of William 
concerning Piers the Ploughman— Piers or Peter being none 
other than the peasantry of England. The dreamer, exhausted 
by his long wanderings, goes to sleep on the Malvern Hills,t 
and sees a goodly company gathered before him in a field: 

“A fair feeld ful of folk 
Fond I there bitwene. 
Of alle manere of men, 
The meene and the riche, 
Werchynge and wandrynge.”’ 

He is somewhat puzzled at first to understand what all this 
may mean, when a lady, descending from a castle, announces 
herself as Holy Church, expounds to him the meaning of the 
scene that hes before him, and after leaving the key of the 
mystery with him, departs. The poet describes the various 


* The author of this work is referred to as Robert, as William, and some- 
times as John Langlande. He calls himself ‘* William.” 

t John Bunyan, p. 143, was brought up near Malvern Hills, and was probably 
familiar with Piers Plowman. Vanity Fair appears in Piers Plowman as 
well as in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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incidents that take place in this assembly, each of which 
shadows forth in simple allegory some move in the great 
game played by king, ecclesiastic, and noble. The work con- 
tains over seven thousand alliterative verses arranged. in 
twenty-three sections, so ttle connected with one another as 
to appear almost separate poems. Its prevalent tone is one 
of spirited satire, aimed against abuses and vices in general, 
but specially against corruptions of the Church. 

This poem is without regularity in the length of the lines, 
and without rhyme. It revives the use of alliteration, which 
was a distinctive feature of poetry in England previous to the 
general observance of rhymes. This is seen in the opening 
Verses : “In a somer seson 

When softe was the sonne, 


I shoop* me into shroudes,t 
As La sheep { weere. 


“Tn habite as an heremite, 
Unholy of workes, 
Wente wide in this world 
Wondres to here.”’ 

The quaintness of this metrical device and the character of 
the allegory indicate that the author was attempting to gain 
whatever advantage there might be in a return to the manner 
of Old English poetry. The poem had great popularity and 
was effective in advancing the principles of the Reformation. 


John Gower (1325 ?-1408).— The name most closely linked 
with Chaucer’s is that of John Gower. During the greater 
part of their lives there was an intimate friendship between 
these two men. Chaucer dedicated Troilus and Creseide to 
“Moral Gower” (so-called, not for the purity, but for the 
moralizing tenor of his writings); and the first edition of the 
Confessio Amantis compliments Chaucer in a passage where 
Venus represents Chaucer as her disciple and poet. Gower 
was a man of wealth, and passed his years quietly in literary 
work. His learning was extensive. As the French was still 


* Shaped. 7 Clothes. { Shepherd. 
E 
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the language of the educated people in England, he used the 
alien tongue in a volume of Ballads and Other Poems, in French. 
When he censured Lollardism, and contempt of authority, 
in the Vox Clamantis, he gave utterance to his feelings in 
Latin verse. When Chaucer had shown the capabilities of 
English, Gower, in his blind old age, wrote the Confessio 
Amantis in that tongue. 

The poem consists of eight books, in addition to the Pro- 
logue; one on each of seven deadly sins against the law of 
love and another on the subject of philosophy generally. It 
is a collection of stories taken from Ovid, the Gesta Romano- 
rum, a French version of the Romaunt of the Rose, and other 
current tales, strung together on an artificial plan. It is tedi- 
ous, overlaid with pedantry, and utterly without Chaucer’s 
humor and love of nature. His popularity with the cultivated 
classes continued for many generations. James of Scotland, 
in the fifteenth century, describes him and Chaucer as 


“ Superlative as poetis laureate, 
‘Tn moralitie and eloquence ornate ;”’ 


and Shakespeare, in the sixteenth century, not only borrows 
from him the materials of Pericles, but also brings him upon 
the stage.as chorus to that play. 


John Lydgate’s writings were in high repute in his own century. 
(born 1870? died about 1451.) We furnished poetical compositions 
for entertainments given by companies of merchants for May-day 
and Christmas festivals, for the pageants provided by the corporation 
of the City of London, and for the masks before the king. Two 
hundred and fifty-one of these productions attributed to the prolific 
versifier indicate in what esteem he was held by his own genera- 
tion. For nearly fifty years this monk was the most popular English 
poet. His best known productions are the Story of Thebes, the De- 
struction of Troy, and the Full of Princes. The Destruction of Troy, a 
translation from a Latin prose romance, is a poem of interest, as it 
portrays many features of the social life of the fifteenth century.* 


* There is no good edition of his works. J. 0. Halliwell-Phillips edited his 
Minor Poems in 1840 (Vol. Il. of Perey Society publications). 
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Thomas Occleve, or Hoccleve (1368?-1448?), was the author of 
Minor Poems and a free translation of De Regimine Principium, in 
which the finest passage bewails the death of his master, Chaucer.* 
But for the sirapie earnestness of that lament, there would be nothing 
in his literary work to command our esteem. 


John Barbour (1316-1395), archdeacon of Aberdeen, wrote the 
Scotch national epic, The Brus, or Bruce, and The Legends of the 
Saints, that have come down to us. He is called the Father of Scotch 
poetry and history. The Brus, a story of an heroic age, has historic 
value, and is written in clear and animated style, with excellent skill 
of versification. It greatly stirred the admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen.f 


Tn this chapter we have considered — 
Writers of English contemporary with Chaucer. 


1. John Wycliffe. —2. Langlande. —3. John Gower. — 
4. John Lydgate. —5. Thomas Occleve. —6. John 
Barbour. 


* “But wel away! so is mine herte wo 
That the honor of English tongue is dede, 
Of which I wont was have counsel and réde. 


“OQ mayster dere and fadir reverent, 
My mayster Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous endendement, 
O universal fadir in science, 
Alas that thou thine excellent prudence 
In thy bed mortel mighteste not bequethe! 
What eyled Death? Alas! why would he sle thee!” 


This poem was edited by Thomas Wright for the Roxburghe Club (1860). 
Dr. Furnivall published his Minor Poems for the Early English Text Society. 

< The Brus was edited for the Early English Text Society, by W. W. Skeat 
(1870-1877). 


CHAPTER VITE 
From CHAUCER TO CAXTON. 


William Caxton (1422-1491) died the year before Colum- 
bus discovered America. He introduced the printing- 
press into England and set up his establishment in 
Westminster. The first book known to have been printed 
by him in England is The Dictes and Sayings of the Phi- 
losophers, published in 1477. He went in 1441 to Bruges, 
prospered in business there, learned the new art of printing 
with movable metal types, and while in that city pro- 
duced, in 1474, the oldest English book recorded. It 
was a translation from the French, and is entitled the 
Recuyell of the Historye of Troy. In Bruges, also, he 
probably published the Game and Playe of the Chesse. 


The simple expedient of substituting cast letter types for 
the old engraved blocks wrought a prodigious revolution in 
the intellectual world. This invention, by some attributed to 
Laurens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, is dated about 1445.* 
The credit of the invention is also given to John Gutenberg of 
Mainz and his patron Fust,-or Faust. Caxton came to London 
in 1476, and from that time until his death labored assiduously 
at his vocation, giving to the world ninety-nine books, of which 
thirty-eight survive. The greater part of his publications were 
in English, and were translations and original works. Many 
of the translations are from the printer’s own pen. ‘To other 
books he added prefaces of his own composition, so that he is 
fairly entitled to a place among English authors. 

* See Encyel. Britannica, Vol. XXIIIL., Art. Typography. 
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Among his more famous editions are the works of Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate, Malory’s King Arthur, the Golden Legend, 
and English versions of some Latin classics, of Reynard the 
Fox, and i sop’s Fables.* 


With Caxton and printing end the archaic and fluctuating 
forms of literary English. Several causes depressed literary 
activity in the England of the fifteenth century. The serfs 
had rapidly changed their condition to that of free laborers, 
and their discontents disturbed the land. Tendencies toward 
religious reformation were met by persecution. Henry YV. 
renewed with great energy and success the wars with France, 
and crushed the people with taxes. The court began to make 
foreign alliance and to bring Continental manners into fashion. 
Under Henry VI. the Hundred Years’ War came to a close, with 
the final and ignominious expulsion of the Enghsh from France ; 
and soon after (1455) the War of the Roses broke out, in which 
the houses of York and Lancaster contended for the crown. 
With their liberties repressed, with Parliament subservient, 
with their energies expended in fruitless foreign or civil war, 
there was little to stir the patriotism or the spirit of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, powerful energies were awakening. In 
the middle of this century Constantinople fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and the scholars of the East took refuge among 
Western nations, carrying with them their Greek learning, 
This was welcomed with avidity, giving rise to the “new 
learning,” or the “humanities,” as these studies were called. 
New foundations were established for universities and schools. 
Culture, once the peculiar possession of the Church, was dif- 
fusing itself among the laity. There is scarcely an ecclesiasti- 
cal writer of note in the century. 


One of the earliest of jurists, Sir John Fortescue, a Somerset knight 
and chief justice of the King’s Bench, adhered to the fortunes of the 


* See Biography and Typography of Caxton, by W. Blades (1882). 
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Laneastrian Henry VI., wrote on constitutional law,* shared his 
master’s exile, and prepared a Latin treatise for Henry’s unfortunate 
son, Edward, In Praise of the Laws of England. Of Sir Thomas 
Malory we know but little. He gathered from a score of French 
sources the legends of King Arthur, rendered them into a “ pleasant 
jumble” of prose, and was fortunate in having them printed by 
Caxton in 1485.¢ In his work Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and 
Tennyson have found themes. Many passages in The Jdyls of the 
King are simply Malory’s statements turned into Tennyson’s exqui- 
site verse. 


The Paston Letters, the earliest collection of the kind in the Eng- 
lish language, form a regular series, extending from 1422 to 1509, 
and are so numerous that they filled five volumes on their first pub- 
lication. The letters are of historical importance, not only from the 
light they throw upon some of the dark passages of English history, 
but also from their invaluable illustrations of domestic manners in 
the fifteenth century. The inner hfe of a knightly family of Norfolk 
is laid open before us; its character and spirit are revealed to us 
through the very thoughts and words of men then living. 

In this century, there was a burst of song in the north, where the 
speech closely resembled the vernacular of the English people. In 
this period Scotland was the theater of battles, murders, and execu- 
tions, incident to the constant conflict of the Stuart kings with their 
turbulent nobles. The singers of the times strove to arouse the 
spirit of nationality by celebrating the exploits of Bruce and Wallace 
and episodes of the border wars, which in the preceding age had 
secured the independence of Scotland. 


The most brilliant poet of the century is James I. of Scot- 
land (1394-1437). In 1406, he was captured on his way 
from Scotland to France, and was taken to the English court. 
Henry IV. and his successors detained him as a prisoner for 
eighteen years, but permitted him instruction in martial exer- 


* Reprinted by Clarendon Press (1886). 

{ See an edition of Caxton’s version of Malory’s Noble Histories of King 
Arthur and Certain of his Knights, turned into modern spelling by John 
Rhys (2 vols., 1893-1894). 

{ James Gairdner reproduced these letters for Arber’s Annotated Reprints 
(3 vols., 1872-1875) 
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cises, wherein he became expert. The loneliness of his earlier 
years he consoled by pursuit of music, poetry, and other arts, 
until adversity developed those sterling qualities of character 
which made him the most eminent king of the Stuart line. In 
the last year of his imprisonment he wrote his best work, the 
King’s Quair (a quire, or book), a poetical record of incidents 
in his life. The poem contains nearly fourteen hundred lines, 
describing his hopes and despairs, and is superior to any other 
poem produced in the long interval between Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. It is distinguished by tenderness of expression, and by a 
manly delicacy of feeling. This poet’s adoption of the Chau- 
cerian stanza has given to that stanza the name of rhyme 
royal.* 

Of other Scotch poets, there are the minstrel Blind Harry,+ who in 
heroic rhyming couplets of nearly twelve thousand lines told the story 
of the hero Wallace; Robert Henryson,t{ a disciple of Chaucer, and the 
earliest and best of lyric singers, who to the Testament of Cresseid and 
a pastoral of love, Robene Makyne, added ballads, moral fables, and 
minor song; the “ poet-bishop” Gawin Douglas § (about 1474-1522), 
who made the first English rendering of the ned ; and, more excel- 
lent than these, William Dunbar, in humor most Chaucerian, who, in 
the allegorical poem of the Thrissell and the Rois celebrated the union 
of Scotland and England by the marriage of James IV. with Margaret 
Tudor. Dunbar writes with tender pathos in the Lament for the 
Makaris, and with boisterous satire in the Dance of the Seven Deidly 
Synnes. 


English Ballads. — Andrew Lang believes that the origin of 
ballads was in the dance, to which their measure and refrain 
correspond, and that it is as hopeless to trace them to their 
first form as to fix the beginning of the folk-song of any peo- 
ple. “Ballads,” he says, “sprang from the very heart of the 


* The King’s Tragedy by D. G. Rossetti is a poetic version of the assassi- 
nation of King James. 

t See A Critical Study of Blind Harry by James Moir (1884-1889) . 

i An edition of the Poems and Fubles of Robert Henryson was edited and 
published by David Laing (1865). 

§ His complete works were published by John Small (4 yols., 1874). 
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people, and flit from age to age, from lip to lip of shepherds, 
peasants, nurses, of all the class that continues nearest to the 
state of natural men. They make music with the splash of 
the fisherman’s oars and the hum of the spinning-wheel, and 
keep time with the step of the plowman as he drives his 
team. The country seems to have aided in their making; the 
bird’s note rings in them, the tree has lent her whispers, the 
stream its murmur, the village bell its tinkling tune. Ballads 
are a voice from secret places, from silent peoples, and old 
times long dead; and as such they stir us in a strangely inti- 
mate fashion to which artistic verse can never attain.” If we 
may judge from their contents, many early ballads now recov- 
ered must have been familiar to the ears of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, though we scarcely have them in their earliest form. 


Anarchy in the State, tyranny, and the constant warfare 
waged along the Scottish Border were among the causes 
which stirred the rude poets to a recital of their loves and 
hatreds. Oral tradition saved their compositions for us. 
They were not gathered into a volume until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when Bishop Percy brought 
them together. As we read his Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, the old minstrels place us under a spell. We 
sup, and watch, and fight, and love with the brave, law- 
less yeomen. Strive as they may, our poets of a nobler 
civilization do not make companion-pieces to the Ancient 
Ballad of Chevy Chase, or to Adam Bell, Clym of the 
Clough, William of Cloudesley. Personal prowess and 
reckless daring were the reliance of men who lived amid 
the perils of the Scottish Border. They inspired the old 
ballads. Many ballads appear in two forms: the early 
genuine verses in their original rudeness, and a later edi- 
tion, in which some versifier has endeavored to smooth and 
polish their crudities. These attempts at improvement 
dissipate the energy and bleach the color of the original. 
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For example, the familar Ballad of Chevy Chase is an at- 
tempt at improving an old ballad; yet the old song is superior 
in vigor, in vivacity, and is far more inspiring to the fancy. 
A few stanzas may illustrate its energy. 


“The Perse owt * of Northombarlande,t 
And a yowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off chyviat within t dayes thre, 
In the mauger § of doughti Doglas, 
And all that ever with him be. 


“The fattiste hartes in all cheviat 
He sayd he wold kill and cary them away ; 
‘Be my feth,’ sayd the doughti Doglas agayn, 
‘Twyll let || that hontyng yf that I may.’ 


“Then the Persé owt of Banborowe cam, 
With him a myghtye meany, 4] 
With fifteen hundrith archares bold ; 
The wear chosen out of shyars ** thre.”’ 

There follows a description of the foray beginning on a Mon- 
day morning, of the scattering of the huntsmen, of the gather- 
ing and dressing of the deer, of the alert watchers, of the 
oncoming of Douglas and his men, of the parley before the 
fight, of the onset, of the bloody death of the two leaders, and 
of the unyielding struggle until the sun went down. The woe 
of bereaved women is touchingly depicted; and then the poem 
closes boldly and bluntly. It was of this ballad that Sir 
Philip Sidney said in his Apologie for Poetrie, “I never heard 
the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
more moved than with a trumpet.” 


Y 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. William Caxton. —2. The Paston Letters. — 3. James 
I. of Scotland. —4. English Ballads. 


* Came out. + The land north of the Humber. t During. 
§ In Spite of. || Hinder. 4] A strong company. ** Shires. 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


Second Period: 1066-1485. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


Died 1089 


Ind of 11th 
Century 
1028-1086 
1096 
Died 1109 
Died 1118 
Died 1128 


Died 1141 


Died 1142 


1115 
1140 
Died 1154 
12th Century 
Died 1180 


Died 1196 


Lanfrane 


Turold of Peterbor- 
ough 

Marianus Scotus 

Turgot 

Anselm Soult 

Florence of Worcester 

Eadmer of Kent 


Ordericus Vitalis 


Wilham of Malmes- 
way be 
Athelard of Bath 
Geottrey Gaimar 
Henry of Huntingdon 
Benoit de Ste. More 
John of Salisbury . 


Walter Map. 


| Polyeraticus ; 


Commentaries ; Against 
Berenger ; Letters. 


Chanson de Roland. 

History. 

History. 

Philosophy; Meditations.* 

Chronicon. 

Historia Novorum; Vita 
Anselmi; biographies, 
ete. 

Historia Ecclesiastica. 

Exeter and Vercelli Books ; 
fragments, hymns. 


Gesta Regum Anglorum. 

Science, allegory. 

Estoire des Engles. 

Historie Anglorum.t 

History of the War of Troy. 

Life of 
Becket. 

Bishop Golias Satires; De 
Nugis Curialum; poems; 
Arthurian legends. 


* See Life and Times of Saint Anselm by Martin Rule (1883). 


{ For Hxeter Book see note p. 23. 


The Vercelli Book was discovered at 


Vercelli, forty miles southwest of Milan, Italy, by Fr. Blume. An edition with 
translations was published for the Avlfric Society, Ed. J. M. Kemble (1843, 


1856). 


t Version by T. Arnold (1880). 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued), 


Srconp Preriop: 


1066-1485. 


DaTE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
Died 1190 Richard Glanville . Tractatus de Legibus. 
1200 Roger of Hoveden Annals. 


Died 1222 


1210 
Died 1256 
Died 1294 
Died 1291 

1250 

1250 
Died 1237 
Died 1259 


13th Century 
13th Century 


13th Century 
13th Century 
Died 1308 


1326 
Died 1349 


13th Century 


Gerald Cambrensis 


Gervase of Tilbury 
Robert Grosseteste 
Roger Bacon 
Michael Scot 
Henry of Bracton . 


toger of Wendover 
Matthew Paris . 


Peter Langtoft . 
Lobert of Gloucester * 


William of Wadington 
Duns Scotus. 


William Occam 


William of Shoreham § 


On topography and con- 
quest of Ireland; journey 
in Wales. 

Otia Imperialia. 

Chartel d’Amour. 

Opus Majus; Opus Tertium. 

Philosophy, ete. 

Law. 

Genesis and Exodus. 

Flores Historiarum. 

Historia Major, or Chronica 
Major. 

Chronicle of England. 

Chronicle from Wace; Met- 
rical Life of Becket. 

Havelok; King Horn; t+ 
Guy of Warwick. (Ro- 
mances.) 

Manuel des Péchiez. 

Commentaries on Aristotle, 
and the Bible. 


. | Gesta Romanorum. ¢ 


Commentaries on Eucha- 
rist; Papal Power. 


Religious Poems. 


* See Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, Ed. W. A. Wright (1887) ; 
Life of Becket, Bd. W.H. Black, Vol. XIX., Perey Society publications (1845). 
+ Edited with notes and glossaries by Early English Text Society (1866). 
t Gesta Romanorum, Ed. Sir Frederick Madden (1838). 

§ Ed. Thomas Wright in Vol. XXVIIL., Percy Society publications (1849). 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


Seconp PeErRIop: 


1066-1485. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
1307 Nicolas Trivet . Annals. 
1330 Richard de Bury Philobiblon. 

Died 1349 Thomas Bradwardine | Theology. 

Died 1363 Xanulf Higden . Polychronicon. 
1350 Laurence Minot War lyrics. 

Died 1349 Richard Rolle Religious writings. 
1340 Dan Michel . 


Died 1412 
15th Century 


15th Century 
Died 1460 


15th Century 
Died 1509 


Trevisa A eee 

Thomas of Walsing- 
ham 

Juliana Berners 


Reginald Pecock 


Andrew of Wyntoun . 
Walter Kennedy 


Ayenbite of Inwit. 
Translator. 


Historia Anglicana. 

Treatise on Hawking, Hunt- 
ing, and Fishing. 

Repressor of Over-much 
Blaming of the Clergy; 
Treatise on Faith. 

Cronikil of Scotland. 

Passion of Christ; 
poems. 


other 


TOES TID SPE RIOD: 


eee 


Che Tudors, including the Elisabethan Age, 
1485-1603. 


ety 
CHAPTER LX. 
THe Tupor PERIOD TO SPENSER. 


TH English spirit becomes dominant in England under 
the Tudors. ‘The commons are the nation. Parliament 
is timid and subservient, misusing but possessing 1ts 
inodern powers. Scotland is Anglicized in religion and 
political ties, and only awaits the advent of its king to 
the English throne to become an integral part of Great 
Britain. Foreign influence pervades the land, but it is 
social and literary, not political. Monasteries are sup- 
pressed, and the Reformation triumphs because the people 
want a national Church. Commercial and industrial inde- 
pendence is achieved. National energy overflows into 
new enterprise, and England is become a great power in 
European politics, because she is a distinct and indepen- 
dent nationality.* 

We pass by Stephen Hawes,t whose rhyming allegories are a con- 
necting link showing the transition from Chaucerian tales to the 
allegorizing so popular in Spenser’s time. 


* See Chap. IL, pp. 14, 15. 
+ His Pastime of Pleasure may be found in Vol. XVIII. of the Percy Society 


publications (1845). 
Ol 
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John Skelton * (1460-1529), the most prolific versifier of this 
period, represents the spirit of revolt then prevalent against 
ecclesiastical arrogance and authority. Skelton was first a 
tutor to Prince Henry (VIIL.), and then a member of the cleri- 
eal profession. He incurred some obloquy, especially in Why 
Come Ye not to Court? Erasmus, at that time resident in Eng- 
land, called him “the one light and ornament of British 
letters.” His bitter tongue drew upon him the wrath of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, from whom he was obliged to take refuge in the 
Sanctuary at Westminster, where he died in 1529. His Latin 
poems are marked by classical elegance. His satiric writings 
show much force and spirit. The pecuhar doggerel measure 
in which some of his satiric works are composed, and his use 
of the familiar speech of the people, gave rise to a jocular, 
jingling verse known as Skeltonic, often imitated in merry 
rhyming. He has perfectly described and exemplified the 
character of his “breathless rhymes ” in the following passage : 

“Wor though my rime be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely raine-beaten, 
Rusty and moth-eaten, 


If ye take wel therewith, 
It hath in it some pith.’’ 


Skelton dehghted in alluding to the laurel, or degree in 
verse, conferred upon him by both Oxford and Cambridge. t 


* A collected edition of his works was edited and published by A. Dyce 
(1843). 

{ The term poet-laureate has come to mean an English versifier who receives 
a pension and letters-patent for his title from the crown. He is a member of 
the royal household, and receives his pension from the ciyil-list. His duty is 
to celebrate events in the history of the royal family. The first who received 
the letters-patent was ‘‘rare Ben Jonson,’’ but Spenser was on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s list of pensioners, and is reckoned the first of the series. Skelton 
received his title from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge; Chaucer 
was so called by Petrarch, and obtained his allowance of royal wine in 1389. 
John Kay, under Edward TY., and Andrew Bernard, under Henry VII., were 
styled laureates. The recognized list is as follows: Spenser (1591-1599) ; 
Daniel (1599-1619) ; Ben Jonson (1619-1637) ; William Davenant (1660-1668) ; 
Dryden (1670-1689) ; Shadwell (1689-1692) ; Nahum Tate (1692-1715) ; Nicnolas 
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Henry Howard, Karl of Surrey (1517-1547), whose early, 
unmerited death stirred national sympathy, bears an imposing 
and brillant name. To Surrey we owe two great literary 
innovations, — the introduction of the sonnet, and the use of 
polished blank verse; and he was the first to write in that 
involved style, which so strikingly distinguishes the language 
of Shakespeare from that of Chaucer. A version of the second 
and fourth books of the #neid, numerous sonnets on many 
subjects, chiefly amatory, a satire on the citizens of London, 
together with paraphrases of Ecclesiastes and some of the 
Psalms, constitute the main portion of his writings.* 


Prose-writers in the First Half of the Sixteenth Century. 
— Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) stands preéminent among 
the English prose-writers of his time. He was a firm 
adherent of the Catholic Church, and a man of profound 
scholarship, of earnest piety, and of irrepressible good- 
humor. When he was yet in his youth, it was said of 
him, “There is but one wit in England, and that is young 
Thomas More.” The progressive scholars of the day 
applauded him when he appeared, against powerful oppo- 
sition, as a champion for the introduction of the study 
of Greek into the universities of England. The emi- 
nent Erasmus was his devoted and admiring friend. He 
gained one position after another as a servant of the State, 
until he reached the bench of the Lord Chancellor. But 
when he refused the oath to uphold the king’s supremacy 
in spiritual matters, although he was then in retirement, 


Rowe (1715-1718) ; L. Eusden (1718-1730) ; Colley Cibber (1730-1757) ; William 
Whitehead (1757-1785) ; Thomas Warton (1785-1790) ; H. J. Pye (1790-1818) ; 
Robert Southey (1813-1843) ; William Wordsworth (1848-1850) ; Alfred Tenny- 
son (1850-1892) ; Alfred Austin (1595-). 

* The best life of him is in French in Deux Gentilhommes-Poétes de la 
Cour de Henry VIIT. (1891). See, however, his Poetical Works, edited by 
Robert Bell (1854), and G. F. Nott’s standard but old collection for Howard 
and Wyatt (1815). See also Aldine Poets (1866). 
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the eminence of his former position and his past intimacy 
with the king marked him out as an object of vengeance. 
Disaster did not disturb More’s serene good-humor. — Dis- 
grace, imprisonment, and threatening danger were bright- 
ened by his genial wit; and even as he climbed the scaffold 
to bow beneath the headsman’s ax, he gayly said, “I pray 
you see me safe up; and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.” 


Sir Thomas More’s fame as a writer rests upon two works. 
The one most remarkable, on account of its literary style, is 
his History of King Richard IIL, a work pronounced by Mr. 
Hallam “the first example of good English language — pure 
and perspicuous, well chosen, without vulgarisms or pedantry.” 
But his best known work, the Utopia,* written in Latin, is 
known to most modern readers through Burnet’s translation. 
The work is full of fancy and invention, and seems suggested 
by Plato’s Republic. It is a romantic description of an ideal 
state on an island, where the laws and social and _ political 
usages are in strict accordance with philosophical perfection. 
It is not without satirical reference to the social condition of 
contemporary England. Every house has its spacious garden; 
every citizen understands agriculture, and is expert at some 
trade; six hours of work, no more, no less, is allowed. There 
are no taverns in that happy land; and change of fashion, 
frivolity, cruelty, and wars are unknown. Utopia,t the name 
of the republic, signifies “ No land” (0d roros). More’s other 
works are not numerous. They are controversial, and are ex- 
pressions of his ardent attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion. Tradition assigns him a place among the most emi- 
nent of English orators. 

* See Arber’s and William Morris’s edition of the Utopia (1869), and The 
Wit and Wisdom of Sir Thonvas More by T. E. Bridgett (1891). The stand- 
ard biography of More was written by his son-in-law, Roper, and is the basis 
of all other accounts of this chancellor. 


+ In like manner, Carlyle located some of his characters in ‘‘ Weissnichbar,”’ 
Don’t Know Where. 
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The development of historical literature is by successive stages. 
Legends are succeeded by chronicles, and chronicles furnish the his- 
torian in a later age with the rude materials for his work. Thus, in 
the development of our historical literature, we have fabulous British 
legends, the chronicles of the monk and the trouveére, then the volu- 
minous treatises of the modern historian. In the pages of Robert 
Fabyan (1450?-1512) and of Edward Hall (1499?-1547) we find the 
first attempts made by English writers at a studied literary discussion 
of past events. Fabyan, an alderman and sheriff of London, gathers 
the mythical, semi-mythical, and authentic events of English history, 
and reduces them to a regular narrative, called the New Chronicles of 
England and France. Hall, a judge in the same city, under the title 
of The Union of the Noble and Illustrate Families of York and Lancastre, 
gives a history of England under these two royal families, and down 
to the year 1532. It was continued to 1546 by the printer Grafton. 
These writings, though of small merit as histories, are valuable as 
storehouses of facts for modern narrators. To these should be added 
the more useful works of Hector Boece (1465?-1536), who wrote a 
History of the Scots in Latin; of Polydore Vergil* (1470-1555), in his 
Latin English History; of Bishop Jewell (1522-1571) in his Apology 
for the Church of England, also in Latin ; of John Knox + (1505-1572), 
in the History of the Reformation in Scotland; of the first Protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury, Parker (1504-1575), who wrote a Latin 
treatise on British Ecclesiastical Antiquities ; of Holinshed (died 1580), 
whose Chronicles were a storehouse for Shakespeare; of Foxe (1516- 
1587), in his notable Book of Martyrs; and of George Buchanan 
(1506-1582), in his History of Scotland. 

The Toxophilus t of Roger Ascham (1515-1568), published in 1545, 
was written to revive decaying interest in the use of the bow, and is 
distinguished by quiet dignity of style. It is composed in the form 
of a dialogue between Philologus and Toxophilus. Two years after 
his death his widow published his Schoolmaster, written while he held 
the office of tutor to Queen Elizabeth. It is still valuable for the 
principles and rules of teaching therein expounded. For a learned 


* An English version may be found in the publications of the Camden 


Society. 
+ Consult Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship ; also Lorimer’s John Knox 


and the Church of England (1875). 
t Love of archery. 
F 
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man to write a scholarly book in the English language at the middle 
of the sixteenth century was a startling innovation, and therefore 
Ascham presents the following apology in the preface of his work : 


“As for the Latin or Greek tongue, everything is so excellently done in 
them that none can do better; in the English tongue, contrary, everything in 
a manner so meanly, both for the matter and handling, that no man can do 
worse... . He that will write well in any tongue must follow the counsel 
of Aristotle, to speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do, 
as so should eyery man understand him, and the judgment of wise men 
allow him.” 


Tyndale’s Version of the Scriptures. — More than a cen- 
tury had passed since Wycliffe made his translation of the 
Holy Seriptures. Meanwhile the language had so changed 
that Wycliffe’s version was intelligible to but few English 
readers. There was great demand for a printed Bible. 
Englishmen wished to read the book for themselves. Wil- 
ham Tyndale + (1484 ?-1536), burning with the desire to 
put the Word of God within the reach of the humblest of 
his countrymen, set himself to the work of translating the 
New Testament from the Greek. After many discourage- 
ments, his work was accomplished, and the first edition 
was printed at Cologne and Worms in 1525. Threats 
and severe penalties could not prevent men from selling 
and buying it. The king of England frowned, the Church 
pronounced its curses; but in vain, for the people were 
determined to possess the book. Knowing that persecu- 
tion and death would stop his working, should he return 
to his own country, Tyndale remained on the Continent 
diligently translating the Old Testament. The Penta- 
teuch and An English Version of the Book of Jonah were 
completed by him. Tradition says he also completed a 
version of the Old Testament through Chronicles. At 
last he was treacherously delivered to officers who were 


t His Life was published by R. Demans. (See edition of 1886.) 
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searching for him, and, after six months of imprisonment, 
he was tried at the castle of Vilvoord, near Brussels, con- 
victed of heresy, strangled, and burned at the stake. In 
the agony of dying he prayed: ““O Lord, open the King 
of England’s eyes!”’ All critics praise the literary excel- 
lence of Tyndale’s work. His language is pure and 
simple. His style is energetic. He has done more than 
any other to establish our idioms and our diction. English 
translators of the Bible since his day have imitated him 
closely. In his Lectures on the English Language, Pro- 
fessor Marsh says: 

“ Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament is the most impor- 
tant philological monument of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
perhaps I should say of the whole period between Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, both as a historical relic, and as having more than anything 
else contributed to shape . . . and establish the form which the Bible 
must permanently assume in an English dress.” 


Miles Coverdale * (1488-1568), bishop of Exeter, has the glory 
of publishing, in 1535, the first printed copy of the whole Bible. 
It lacks the simplicity and energy of Tyndale’s version. 

By this time the popular demand for the Scriptures, and the 
impossibility of suppressing their publication, forced Henry 
VIII. to name an authorized version. It appeared in 1537, 
bearing the fictitious name of Thomas Matthew as its editor; 
and preserved the work of Tyndale, completing the rest with 
Coverdale’s version. John Rogers, the “ proto-martyr,” who 
had been a co-worker with Tyndale, was the real reviser. In 
1539, “The Great Bible,’ based on Matthew’s version, was 
issued for use in the churches; and in the following year, 
without alteration, save that of a preface by Archbishop Cran- 
mer, it appeared as the only authorized Scriptures of the Eng- 
lish Church. From “Cranmer’s Bible” were taken the passages 
of Scripture used in the English Prayer Book. The Bishop’s 


* Consult his life in Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Bible, prepared under the direction of Archbishop Parker, ap- 
peared in 1568. In 1609 the English Catholic College at 
Rheims issued a complete version of the Scriptures, known as 
the Douai Bible, rendered from the Vulgate; and this is the 
standard English Bible of the Roman Catholic Church. 


King James’s Version of the Scriptures. — ‘The common 
English version of the Scriptures, the most remarkable of 
Bible versions, was made by a company of forty-seven 
scholars, who did their work at the request of King 
James I. It was published in 1611. 


Book of Common Prayer. — The first service book in English 
was put forth by authority of Henry VIII., under the direction 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and consisted of translations from the 
Sarum, or Salisbury Missal. It was the basis of the first 
(1549) and second (1553) Prayer Books of Edward VI., who 
died before they came into general use. Queen Mary restored 
the Latin ritual. In 1559 the revised book of Elizabeth was 
authorized to be used, substantially as it now stands. ‘This 
book, modified to suit changed political relations, but not 
intended to depart in doctrine or form from the English book, 
was set forth by the General Convention of 1789 for use in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America. Next to the Bible 
these service books have been important in fixing and making 
general the form of the English language. 


ees 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. John Skelton. —2. Henry Howard. —3. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt.— 4. Sir Thomas More.—5. Edward Hall.— 
6. Roger Ascham. — 7, Tyndale’s Version of the 
Scriptures. — 8. Miles Coverdale. —9. King James’s 
Version of the Scriptures. —10. The Book of Common 
Prayer. 


GHAPTHR xX. 
THE NON-DRAMATIC ELIZABETHAN POETs. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 


‘Our sage and serious Spenser.’’ — Milton. 


“Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his original.’ — 
Dryden. 


“There is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly in one’s old 
age as it did in one’s youth.” — Pope. 


“Do you love Spenser? I love him in my heart of hearts.’’ — Southey. 


“Spenser seems to me a most genuine poet, and to be justly placed after 
Shakespeare and Milton, and aboye all other English poets.’’ — Mackintosh. 


““We must not fear to assert, with the best judges of this and former ages, 
that Spenser is still the third name in the poetical literature of our country.” 
— Hallam. 


**Among the numerous poets belonging exclusively to Elizabeth’s reign, 
Spenser stands without a class and without a rival.... There are few 
eminent poets in the language who have not been essentially indebted to 
him.’’ — Campbell. 


“Short curling hair, a full moustache, close-clipped beard, heavy eye- 
brows, and under them thoughtful brown eyes, whose upper eyelids weigh 
them dreamily down; a long and straight nose, strongly developed, answer- 
ing to a long and somewhat spare face, with a well-formed, sensible-looking 
forehead; a mouth almost obscured by the moustache, but still showing rather 
full lips, denoting feeling, well set together, so that the warmth of feeling shall 
not run riot, with a touch of sadness in them. Such is the look of Spenser, 
as his portrait hands it down to us. A refined, thoughtful, warm-hearted, 
pure-souled Englishman.’ — Clarendon Press Series—The Faery Queene, 


p. 10. 


THE only non-dramatic poet of the Elizabethan Age who 
could rank with the best poets of the nineteenth century 
was the illustrious Edmund Spenser (1552-1599). He 
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was born in London and during his youth lived in humble 
circumstances, although of aristocratic connections. He 
was educated on a charitable foundation at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, and went thence to Cambridge. 
After acquiring much genuine culture at the University, 
he began his brilliant career as a man of letters. Two 
years were spent in the north of England, where he wrote 
the Shepherd’s Calendar, finding in its composition some 
solace for his grief and disappointment as a lover.* This 
was the first clear note of a new order of English poetical 
composition. Possibly his Cambridge friend, Gabriel Har- 
vey, a man of learning and of considerable literary repu- 
tation, introduced him to Sir Philip Sidney. Sidney 
certainly welcomed the poet to his house and cheered him 
on in his literary ambition. At Sidney’s mansion Spenser 
revised his Shepherd’s Calendar, and dedicated it to 
“Maister Philip Sidney, worthy of all titles, both of 
chivalry and poesy.” He was anxious to win the patron- 
age of some great person. In our day such an ambition 
would be considered servile; but it must be remembered 
that before Shakespeare no man had been able to earn his 
bread by literary work. Whoever had love for letters, if 
he were a poor man, must either quench that love or secure 
the patronage of wealth. Spenser’s object was well-nigh 
accomplished when Sidney became his friend. Sidney 
presented him to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favorite 
of Elizabeth, and Dudley brought him under the notice 
of the queen. ‘To her Spenser paid his literary homage, 


* “Warly in Spenser’s life he had worshiped a fair Rosalind, whose faith- 
less trifling with him and eventual preference of a rival are recorded in the 
Shepherd’s Calendar. W. K. (supposed to be Edward Kirke) tells us that 
‘the name being well ordered will betray the very name of Spenser’s love,’ 
whence it has been conjectured that she was a lass of the name of Rosa 
Lynde.’ — Clarendon Press Series — The Faery Queene, p. 8. 
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gaining her applause, and receiving an appointment in 
1580 as secretary to Arthur, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
Lord-deputy of Ireland. 


His Residence in Ireland. — Six years afterwards, a grant of 
about three thousand acres of confiscated lands, not far from 
Cork, was given to Spenser. Kilcolman Castle was his resi- 
dence ; and there, surrounded by the charms of the country, but 
far removed from the society of men of letters, and hated by the 
Irish peasantry, whom he regarded as churls and renegades, 
he composed the most important of his poetical works. In 
1598, O’Neill’s rebellion broke out in the southern part of 
Ireland. English residents could look for no merey from 
the insurgents. Spenser’s castle was attacked and burned, 
and his infant child perished in the flames. Overwhelmed by 
his misfortune, the poet hastened to London, where he died 
on the 17th of January, 1599. There was great pomp at his 
funeral. “Poets attended upon his hearse, and mournful 
elegies, with the pens that wrote them, were thrown into his 
tomb.” He was buried in Westminster Abbey, near the 
tomb of Chaucer. The years of his life were almost coinci- 
dent with the years of the reign of the great queen. 


His Literary Purpose. — Spenser’s avowed aim was to write 
in the spirit of Chaucer and Piers Ploughman, rather than to 
follow the spiritless versifiers of the fifteenth century. His 
Shepherd’s Calendar is a series of pastorals, divided into 
twelve parts, one for each month, in which, as in Virgil’s 
Bucolics, the imaginary interlocutors discuss questions of 
morality and of state. By depicting English scenery, and by 
selecting English names for his rustics, he endeavored to give 
a national air to these eclogues. They abound in fine descrip- 
tions of nature. Towards their close he gives promise of the 
greater glory that will be found in his later writing. 


‘‘The Faery Queene,’’ Spenser’s greatest work, is the 
last and most brilliant poetical expression of the senti- 
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ments of chivalry. Whatever charms may be in allegory, 
in graphic narration, in splendid description, are found 
in this extended, though incomplete, poem. The original 
plan proposed twelve books of moral adventures, each 
book recounting the exploit of a knight and the triumph 
of a virtue. The hero of the entire poem was Prince 
Arthur, the legendary type of noble manhood, who was to 
be perfected in twelve moral virtues. The poet purposed, 
if this work succeeded, to write a second, in which the 
political virtues of the hero should be sung. But six of 
the first twelve books were published. ‘Tradition asserts 
that the latter portion was completed and lost at sea. 
That the work is incomplete need not be regretted; for the 
vigor, invention, and splendor found in the first three 
books decline in the fourth, fifth, and sixth. 


The Argument of the Poem. — The hero, Prince Arthur, arriving 
at the court of the Faery Queene, in Fairy-Land, finds her holding 
a solemn festival during twelye days. At the court there is a beauti- 
ful lady, for whose hand twelve distinguished knights are rivals. 
In order to settle their pretensions these twelve heroes undertake 
twelve separate adventures, which furnish the materials for the action. 
The first book relates the expedition of the Red-Cross Knight, the 
allegorical representative of Holiness. His mistress Una represents 
true Religion; and the knight’s exploit shadows forth the triumph of 
Holiness over the enchantments and deceptions of Heresy. The sec- 
ond book recounts the adventures of Sir Guyon, or Temperance; the 
Third, those of Britomartis— a female champion — or Chastity. Each 
book is subdivided into twelve cantos; consequently the poem, even 
in its incomplete form, is voluminous. 

The publication of these three books was long delayed on account 
of the unfavorable criticism of Harvey; but in 1589, Sir Walter 
Raleigh visited Spenser, heard the fragment of the poem, gave it 
enthusiastic applause, and persuaded the author to go with him to 
England in order that it might be given to the public without delay. 
The three books appeared in 1590, and were dedicated to Elizabeth. 
He returned to Ireland to prosecute his work, and in 1596 published 
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the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, allegories of Friendship, Justice, and 
Courtesy. 


The Quality of his Poetry. — There are no blazing pas- 
sages of passion in Spenser’s writing. “He has auroral 
lights in profusion, but no lightning.” We may smile 
or be saddened in reading him, but we neither laugh nor 
weep. The power of his genius is displayed in an un- 
equaled richness of description. He describes to the eye. 
To the airy conceptions of allegory he gives the dis- 
tinctness of real objects. Those who would read him 
with delight must not try to interpret the allegory. 
They must yield themselves to the magic of his im- 
agination. ‘Though tiresome to many a reader, he is the 
most enchanting of poets to one who is endowed with a 
lively fancy. He is justly called “the poet’s poet.” 


“His natural tendency,” says Lowell, “is to shun whatever 
is sharp and abrupt. He loves to prolong emotion, and lin- 
gers in his honeyed sensations like a bee in the translucent 
cup of alily.... None but the daintiest and nicest phrases 
will serve him, and he allures us from one to the other with 
such cunning baits of alliteration, and such sweet lapses of 
verse, that never any word seems more eminent than the rest, 
nor detains the feeling to eddy around it, but you must go on 
to the end before you have time to stop and muse over the 
wealth that has been lavished on you.” 


The Spenserian Stanza consists of nine lines, and is formed 
by adding an Alexandrine to the favorite Italian stanza of 
eight lines, used by Chaucer. It demands a frequent recur- 
rence of the same rhymes, —four of one ending, three of an- 
other, and two of a third, —and in supplying this demand 
throughout the poem, Spenser was obliged to use many archaic 
and provincial words, even, in some cases, to invent the word 
that should furnish the needed rhyme. 
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Among the more important of his minor poetical works are Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale, a satire, written in his youth, upon the hypocrisy of 
certain classes of the clergy, and the heartlessness of the life at court; 
Daphnaida and Astrophel, elegies on the deaths of Lady Howard and 
Sir Philip Sidney; and above all his Epithalamium, written in cele- 
bration of his own marriage to the “fair Elizabeth,’— the chastest 
and most beautiful marriage-hymn to be found in the whole range 
of literature. The ardor of his love transfused it with a rapture not 
found elsewhere in his verse. Hallam says of it: “It is a strain 
redolent of a bridegroom’s joy and of a poet’s fancy. The English 
language seems to expand itself with a copiousuess unknown before, 
while he pours forth the varied imagery of this splendid little poem.” 

Spenser has left one work which displays his energy, vindictive- 
ness, and skill as a writer of prose. It is A View of the State of Ireland, 
setting forth his estimate of the character and condition of the Irish 
people, and recommending a severe and cruel policy to the English 
government.* 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The Life and Writings of Edmund Spenser. 


1. His Literary Purpose. — 2. The Faery Queene. — 3. The Argu- 
ment of the Poem. —4. The Quality of Spenser’s Poetry. — 
5. His Minor Poems. 


* Spenserian literature is voluminous. Of many editions of his works the 
most recent and accessible are The Globe Hdition, with introduction by J. W. 
Hales (1869), and F. J. Child’s American edition (5 vols., 1855). See also 
Spenser and his Poetry, by G. L. Craik (3 vols., 1845); Spenser, by R. W. 
Church in the ‘‘ Men of Letters Series’ (1879) ; Whipple’s Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, and Taine’s English 
Literature. 


CHAPTER XI: 
THE NON-DRAMATIC ELIZABETHAN Ports (Continued). 


‘The Elizabethan Age’? was the most momentous epoch 
in the history of the literary world. It was to Teutonic 
races what the age of Pericles was to classic Greece. The 
potency of its influence, with some ebb and flow, has 
been felt all over Northern Europe, and has established 
the fact that there is a romantic art founded on passion, 
as grand as the classic art founded on form. This was in 
effect like the discovery of a new literary continent, and 
has inestimable importance. The epoch virtually covers 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


The progress of this age was not in literature alone.* There 
was an awakening of the people to general social improvement. 
Life was worth enjoying, and its enjoyment was found in 
a new way of living. Comforts were invented and used.f 


* See Chap. II., Elizabethan period, pp. 11, 12. 

{ Holinshed, writing at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, says: ‘‘ There 
are old men yet dwelling in the village where I remain which haye noted three 
things to be marvelously altered in England within their sound remembrance. 
One is the multitudes of chimneys lately erected; whereas in their young 
days, there were not above two or three, if so many, in the most uplandish 
towns of the realm (the religious houses and manor places of their lords 
always excepted, and peradyenture some great personage) ; but each made his 
fire against a reredosse in the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. The 
second is the great amendment of lodging; for said they, ‘our fathers and we 
ourselves have lain full oft upon straw pallets, covered only with a sheet, 
under coyerlets made of dogswaine, and a good round log under their heads 
instead of a bolster.’ ... As for servants, if they had any sheet above them 
it was well, for seldom had they any under their bodies to keep them from 
the pricking straws that ran oft through the canvass and rased their hardened 
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Houses were built upon improved plans. The national mind 
became interested in questions of state. Society at large was 
active, thoughtful, aspiring; and stimulated those who had 
genius for letters. The writers who shine in the splendor of 
the Elizabethan Age were the product of the newly awakened 
nation of that day. 


The first name that gains a lasting distinction is that of 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), 
who won fame as the author of Gorboduc, at first called Ferrex 
and Porrex, the first English tragedy. He also planned a 
work entitled A Mirror for Magistrates.* It was to narrate 
in verse a series of tragic stories drawn from the history of 
England. These narratives were to serve as lessons of virtue, 
and by means of allegorical personifications, as lessons to 
future kings and statesmen. Other and dreary poets contrib- 
uted the details of Sackville’s ingenious plan. Although the 
work was admired in its own day, it has little merit to attract 
the attention of the modern reader. Sackville himself wrote 
the Induction (introduction) and the Complaint of Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham ; and by these parts he saved the work from 
general stupidity. These poetic passages were written in his 
early life. They fill but a small place on the printed page, 
yet they are so far superior to what was written by the poets 
contemporary with his early life, that we may style him herald 
of the splendors of the Elizabethan literature. After his early 
manhood all his years were crowded with the cares of state. 


Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) exerted a potent influence over 
the spirit of his age. His own definition of gentlemanliness — 
“high erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy” — was 


hides The third thing they tell us of is the exchange of treene platters (so 
called, I suppose, from tree or wood) into pewter, and wooden spoons into 
silver or tin. For so common were all sorts of treene vessels in old time, that 
aman should hardly find four pieces of pewter (of which one was peradyen- 
ture a salt) in a good farmer’s house.”’ 

* This work was reproduced by Joseph Haslewood (2 yols., 1815). See also 
Sackville’s Works, by R. W. Sackville West (1859). 
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the fitting description of his manliness. His bold, chivalrous 
nature, his purity of life, and his heroic death under the walls 
of Zutphen, have captivated noble minds, like the story of 
Bayard, the knight “without fear and without reproach.” 
(The charm of his life has led to an over-estimate of the 
worth of his contributions to our literature, which consist 
of a small collection of sonnets called Astrophel and Stella ; 
an unfinished pastoral romance, dedicated to his sister, and 
entitled The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia ; and an Apologie 
for Poetrie. The sonnets have a languid elegance. The Arca- 
dia, full of the spirit of chivalry, was popular in the days of 
Shakespeare, and the most charming of books to people of 
leisure and fashion in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie is the work on which his 
fame in literature now rests. It was written in opposition to 
the doctrine of the radical Puritans of that day, who, in their 
fanatical zeal, denounced whatever contributed to a taste for 
the beautiful.* 


Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), who is said to have succeeded Spen- 
ser as Poet Laureate, enjoyed among his contemporaries a respect 
merited by his talents and by his character. His life was quiet and 
studious. He wrote many songs, masks, and dramas, a poetical 
History of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster, and in prose, a 
Defence of Ryme, and a History of England. His language is pure, 
limpid, and free from the affectation of archaism which is found in 
Spenser’s writing. 


Michael Drayton} (1563-1631) was a poet much admired by the 
men of his time. His longest and most celebrated work, entitled 
Polyolbion, a poetical ramble over England and Wales, is unique in 
literature. It might be called a rhyming gazetteer. In thirty pon- 


* See Sidney’s Complete Poems, with an essay on his life and writings, by 
A. B. Grosart, in ‘‘ Fuller’s Worthies Series” (3 vols., 1877), and a Life in the 
“English Men of Letters Series,” by J. A. Symonds (1886); also one in the 
‘ Heroes of the Nation Series ’’ (1891). 

+ There is no complete edition of his works, although the bibliography is 
large. In 1876 R. Hooper published, in 3 vols., the Polyolbion, with a promise 
of complete works. See Selections, by A. H. Bullen (1883). 
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derous cantos, with painful accuracy, he describes the rivers, moun- 
tains, and forests of his country, giving also detailed accounts of 
local legends and antiquities. Many poetic passages are found in 
the work. 


Giles and Phineas Fletcher.* — The success of Spenser led many aspir- 
ants to seek poetical fame in allegorical composition. T'wo brothers, 
Giles (1588-1623) and Phineas Fletcher (1582-1650), were the only 
imitators who had enough of Spenser’s spirit to copy him with any 
success. The first published a poem entitled Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph; the second, under the title of The Purple Island, wrote a 
pedantic, allegorical description of the human body and mind. But 
allegorical anatomy, however skillfully managed, is not attractive to 
the reader. 


English Satire. —The development of English satire as a 
branch of literature advanced rapidly during this age. Many 
passages, indeed, of social and personal invective are found 
in earler writers; Chaucer’s pictures of the monastic orders 
abound in open and imphed censure; both the spirit and 
matter of Langlande’s work are satirical; but in neither of 
these authors is satire a controlling characteristic. Skelton 
was too ribald, too full of mere venom and spite against indi- 
viduals, to be ranked above the mere lampooner; and Surrey 
and Wyatt pointed out the way to this kind of composition 
without following it themselves. The first English writer who 
distinctly calls himself a satirist is Joseph Hall + (1574-1656), 
bishop of Norwich, and the general opinion of later critics has 
endorsed his assertion. In 1597, fresh from Cambridge, he 
published three books of biting satires, and two years after- 
wards, three more of toothless satires. To the collective work 
he gave the name of Virgidemarium, or a harvest of rods. 
These poems seem to fulfill all the conditions of satire; with 
great energy and some humor, they attack the prevailing follies 
and affectations of both literature and social life. They possess 
enough of the spirit of Juvenal to make them still readable. 


* See ‘‘ Fuller’s Worthies Library,’’ Dr. Grosart’s edition (1868). 
t See Life of Joseph Hall, by G. Lewis (1886). 
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In later life Hall won distinction by his sermons; and as a 
champion of episcopacy he ventured to grapple with Milton 
himself, 


“From the two centuries between 1400 and 1600,” says 
‘ Lowell, “the indefatigable Ritson in his Bibliographia Poetica 
has made us a catalogue of some six hundred English poets, or, 
more properly, verse-makers. Ninety-nine in a hundred of 
them are mere names, most of them no more than shadows of 
names, some of them mere initials.” 

It is a special distinction of this age that it produced 
translations of unusual excellence. The finest of them, the 
Iliad and Odyssey by the playwright George Chapman* (1559- 
1634), appeared early in the seventeenth century. They have 
won the enthusiastic admiration of several generations of poets, 
from Waller to Keats. No subsequent translator has entered 
so fully into the exuberance and youth of Homer’s age; for the 
resemblance of his own epoch to the one portrayed is worth 
more to the translator than criticism, scholarship, or refine- 
ment. Chapman is named in the list of Shakespeare’s early 
contemporaries, but his merits as a translator have eclipsed his 
dramatic fame. 

The grandest phenomenon of the epoch of Elizabeth is the 
Drama, and to it we now turn. 


PEE? 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Non-dramatic Elizabethan poets. 


1. Thomas Sackville. —2. Sir Philip Sidney.—3. Samuel 
Daniel. —4. Michael Drayton.—5. Giles and Phi- 
neas Fletcher. —6. Joseph Hall.— 7. George Chap- 
man. 


* See his works, edited by A. C. Swinburne (3 yols., 1873-1875). 


CUBUNIPIPIBIR, CTL 
THE DAWN OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


In the dramas of Greece and Rome the unities of action, 
time, and place controlled the unfolding of plot. There 
was one main action to which every minor part must 
contribute ; the incidents of the play should naturally 
happen within twenty-four hours; and the entire action 
should occur, naturally, in one place. These rules of the 
ancient drama are known as “ the dramatic unities.” The 
early play-writers of other European countries were lmn- 
ited by these rules; but to Spain and England belongs 
the distinction of creating new types of dramatic litera- 
ture. From the first, nearly all English dramatists ig- 
nored the unities. In representing character and passion 
their succeeding scenes transplanted one over impracti- 
cable distances, their time might include a long life, and 
subordinate parts of a play were unified only by the 
author’s method of delineating passion or character. 


The Miracle Plays and Mysteries. —'The dawning of the Eng- 
lish dramatic literature can be traced to a period soon after 
the Norman Conquest, when the Church began to popularize 
in England the mysteries with which she supplanted the 
Roman mimes. To these the names of Miracle plays and 
Mysteries were indiscriminately given in England. The ear- 
hest “miracle” of English record is the Play of Saint Cather- 
ine. It was represented at Dunstable about 1110, was written 
in French, and was in all probability a rude representation of 
the miracles and martyrdom of the saint. These performances 
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were encouraged by the clergy, since they gave religious in- 
struction to the people and strengthened the influence of the 
Church. At first the plays were composed and acted by 
monks, and were performed in the cathedral close. The 
ecclesiastical stage was a platform in three divisions, repre- 
senting Heaven, Earth, and Hell rising one over the other. 
The costumes were furnished from the vestry of the church. 
The dramatists boldly exhibited supernatural beings, angels, 
devils, saints, martyrs, even the persons of the Trinity. It 
was necessary that some comic element should be introduced 
to enliven the graver scenes; and this was supplied by repre- 
senting the wicked personages of the drama placed in ludicrous 
situations. The Devil usually played the part of the clown or 
jester, and was exhibited in a light half terrific and half farci- 
cal. The modern puppet-play of Punch is a reminiscence of 
these ancient miracles, in which the Evil One was alternately 
the conqueror and the victim of the human buffoon, jester, or 
vice, as he was called. The times did not condemn the use of 
vulgar or profane language, or scenes. 

Some idea of those religious dramas may be formed from 
their titles. The Creation of the World, the Fall of Man, the 
story of Cain and Abel, the Crucifixion of Our Lord, the Massacre 
of the Innocents, The Play of the Blessed Sacrament, the Deluge, 
are in the list, besides an infinite multitude of subjects taken 
from the lives and miracles of the saints. The plays though 
abounding in absurdities, contain passages of simple and natural 
pathos, and scenes of genuine humor. In the Deluge, a comic 
scene is produced by the refusal of Noah’s wife to enter the 
Ark, and by the beating which terminates her noisy resistance ; 
while, on the other hand, a Mystery entitled the Sacrifice of 
Isaac contains a pathetic dialogue between Abraham and his 
son. The oldest manuscript of a Miracle play in English is 
that of the Harrowing of Hell, i.e., the conquering of Hell by 
Christ, believed to have been written about 1350.* 


* See English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes, by A. M. Pollard 
(1890). 
G 
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A curious revival of these Miracles or Passion plays began in 
1633 at Ammergau, near the southern frontier of Bavaria, and 
is continued till the present time. It is notable in keeping 
both the reverence and the dramatic skill of the devoutest age 
of such representations.* 


The Moralities. —The Miracle plays and Mysteries continued 
to be popular from the eleventh to the end of the fourteenth 
century, when they were supplanted by the Moralities. These 
new dramas were simply an adaptation to dramatic use of 
the allegory which had been universally popular for two cen- 
turies. The persons who figure in the Moralities are, Every 
Man, a general type of humanity; Lusty Juventus, who rep- 
resents the follies and weakness of youth; Good Counsel, 
Repentance, Gluttony, Pride, Avarice, and the like. The 
Devil was retained, and his hard blows and scoldings with 
the Vice, furnished many “a fit of mirth.” f The oldest Eng- 
lish Morality now extant is The Castle of Perseverance, which 
was written about 1450. It is a dramatic allegory of human 
life, representing the many conflicting influences that surround 
Man in his way through the world. Lusty Juventus contains 
a vivid and humorous picture of the extravagance and debauch- 
ery of a young heir surrounded by the Virtues and Vices, and 


* See description of the play at Oberammergau, in Harper's Monthly, 
Vol. XLII., and in Littell’s Living Age, Vol. LXVIL., p.482. Also Wilhelmine 
von Hillern’s novel, On the Cross, translated by Mary J. Safford (New York, 
1893). 

jt ‘As for the Vice, he commonly acted the part of a broad, rampant jester 
and buffoon, full of mad pranks and mischief-making, liberally dashed with 
a sort of tumultuous, swaggering fun. He was arrayed in fantastic garb, 
with something of drollery in his appearance, so as to aid the comic effect of 
his action, and armed with a dagger of lath, perhaps as symbolical that his 
use of weapons was but to the end of provoking his own defeat. Therewithal 
he was vastly given to cracking ribald and saucy jokes with and upon the 
Devil, and treating him in a style of coarse familiarity and mockery; and a 
part of his ordinary business was to bestride the Devil, and beat him till he 
roared, and the audience roared with him; the scene ended with his being 
carried off to Hell on the Devil’s back.’’ — Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Life, Art, 
and Characters, Vol. I., p. 73. 
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ends with a demonstration of the misery which follows a de- 
parture from the path of virtue and religion. 


The Interludes. — Springing from the Moralities, and making an 
approach to the regular drama, are the Interludes, much shorter m 
extent and more merry and farcical. Here typical personages are 

“substituted for allegorical characters. They were generally played in 
the intervals of a festival, and were exceedingly popular. The most 
noted author of these merry pieces was John Heywood* (1500 ?-1565), 
a man of learning and accomplishments, who seems to have performed 
the duties of entertainer at the court of Henry VIII. His Four P’s 
is a good specimen of this phase of the drama. It turns upon a dis- 
pute between a Peddler, a Pardoner, a Palmer and a Poticary, in 
which each tries to tell the greatest lie. They tax their powers, until 
at last, by chance, the Palmer says that he never saw a woman out 
ot temper; whereupon the others acknowledge him the victor. 


The Pageants. — The national taste for dramatic entertainments 
was still further fostered by pageants intended to gratify the vanity 
of citizens or to compliment an illustrious visitor.t On some lofty 
platferm, in the porch or church-yard of a cathedral, in the town 
hall or over the city gate, one or more figures, suitably dressed, 
declaimed in verse and represented Cupids, Muses, and other clas- 
sical personages. Such spectacles were frequently exhibited at the 
universities, where the Latin tongue was used and Latin plays were 
imitated. These dramas, however, do not appear to have exercised 
any appreciable influence on the growth of the English stage. 


The First Regular Tragedy and Comedy. — The earliest composi- 
tion in our language possessing all the requisites of a regular tragedy, 
and the first in blank verse, is the play of Gorboduc, or Ferrex and 
Porrex, written by Thomas Sackville (the principal writer in the 
Mirror for Magistrates), and acted in 1562 for the entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth. Its subject is borrowed from the old half-mytho- 
logical Chronicles of Britain. Its dialogue is regularly and carefully 
constructed; but the sentences almost invariably terminate with the 
line, and the effect of the whole is tedious. The action is oppressively 


* See F. W. Fairholt’s Life and Selections in 20th vol. of the Perey Society 
publications (1846). 
+ See an illustration in Scott’s Kenilworth. 
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tragic, being a dismal succession of slaughters, ending with the deso- 
lation of an entire kingdom. 


The first English comedy was Ralph Royster Doyster, * acted 
in 1551, and written by Nicholas Udall, master of Eton College. 
This was followed, about fifteen years later, by Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, composed by John Still (1545 ?-1607), afterward 
bishop of Bath and Wells, who had previously been master 
of Saint John’s and Trinity Colleges in Cambridge. This play 
was probably acted by the students of those colleges. The 
action of Ralph Royster Doyster takes place in London. The 
principal characters are a rich and pretty widow, her lover, and 
an irrepressible suitor, who gives the title to the play. ‘This 
ridiculous pretender to gayety and love is betrayed into all 
sorts of absurd and humiliating scrapes. The piece ends with 
the return of the favored lover from a voyage which he had 
undertaken in a momentary pique. The manners represented 
are those of the middle class of the period; and the picture 
given of life in London in the sixteenth century is animated 
and natural. The movement and utterance are rudely comic. 


Gammer Gurton’s Needle is a composition of a more farcical order. 
The scene is laid in the humblest rustic life, and all the dramatis 
persone belong to the uneducated class. The principal action of the 
comedy is the sudden loss of a needle with which Gammer (Good 
Mother) Gurton has been mending a garment of her man Hodge, 
a loss comparatively serious when needles were rare and costly. The 
whole intrigue consists in the search instituted after this unfortunate 
little implement, which is at last discovered by Hodge himself, on 
suddenly sitting down, sticking in the garment which Gammer 
Gurton had been repairing. 


The Early Theaters. — In the year 1576, under the powerful 
patronage of the Earl of Leicester, James Burbage (d. 1597), 
built the first English theater. The venture proved so suc- 
cessful, that twelve theaters were soon furnishing entertain- 
ment to the citizens of London. Of these the most celebrated 


* See Arber’s edition (1869). 
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was “The Globe.” It was so named because its sign bore 
the effigy of Atlas supporting the globe, with the motto, 
“ Totus Mundus agit Histrionem.” Many of the early London 
theaters were on the southern or Surrey bank of the Thames, 
out of the jurisdiction of the City, whose officers and magistrates, 
under the influence of Puritanism, carried on a constant war 
against the players and the play-houses. Some of these theaters 
were cock-pits (the name of “the pit” still suggesting that 
fact); some were arenas for bull-baiting and _bear-baiting. 
Compared with the magnificent theaters of the present day, 
all were poor and squalid, retaining in their form and ar- 
rangements many traces of the old model—the inn-yard. 
Most of them were entirely uncovered,* except for a thatched 
roof over the stage which protected the actors and privileged 
spectators from the weather. The audience was exposed to 
sunshine and to storm.f Plays were acted only in the daytime. 
The boxes, or “rooms,” as they were styled, were arranged 
nearly as in the present day; but the musicians, instead of 
being placed in the orchestra, were in a lofty gallery over the 
stage. 


In early English theaters there was a total absence of painted or 
moyable scenery, and the parts for women were performed by men 
or boys, actresses being as yet unknown. A few screens of cloth or 
tapestry gave the actors the opportunity of making their exits and 
entrances; a placard, bearing the name of Rome, Athens, London, or 
Florence, as the case might be, indicated to the audience the scene of 
the action. Certain typical articles of furniture were used. A bed 
on the stage suggested a bedroom; a table covered with tankards, a 
tavern; a gilded chair surmounted by a canopy, and called “a state,” 
a palace; an altar, a church; and so on. A permanent wooden 
structure like a scaffold, erected at the back of the stage, represented 
objects according to the requirements of the piece, such as the wall of 


* Shakespeare’s company owned the Blackfriars Theater and the Globe. 
During the winter the company played in the former, which was the smaller 
and entirely roofed over; but during the summer they used the Globe. 

} In Pepys’s Diary (p. 146) the breaking up of a play by a violent storm is 


mentioned. 
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a castle or besieged city, the outside of a house, or a position enabling 
one of the actors to overhear others without being seen himself. 


The poverty of the theater was among the conditions of 
excellence which stimulated the Elizabethan dramatist. He 
could not depend upon the painter of scenes for interpretation 
of the play, and therefore was constrained to make his thought 
vigorous and his language vivid. The performance began 
early in the afternoon, and was announced by flourishes of 
a trumpet. Black drapery hung around the stage was the 
symbol of a tragedy; and rushes strewn on the stage enabled 
the best patrons of the company to sit upon the floor. Danc- 
ing and singing took place between the acts; and, as a rule, 
a comic ballad, sung by a clown with accompaniment of tabor 
and pipe and farcical dancing closed the entertainment. 

Notwithstanding the social discredit attached to the actor, 
the drama reached such popularity, and the profession was so 
lucrative, that it soon became the common resort of literary 
genius in search of employment. ‘This department of our 
literature passed from infancy to maturity in a single genera- 
tion. Twenty years after the appearance of the first rude 
tragedy, the English theater entered upon a period of splen- 
_ dor without parallel in the literature of any other country. 
This was mainly the work of a small band of poets, whose 
careers began at about the same time. This sudden develop- 
ment of the drama was largely due to the pecuniary success of 
the new and popular amusement. The generous compensation 
for such literary work tempted authors to write dramas. 


Shakespeare’s Early Contemporaries were most of them men 
of liberal education, and were lured into the new profession by 
the prospect of swift gain. All possessed abilities of a high 
order; but Shakespeare is the giant of the group, and beside 
him the others dwindle into comparative insignificance. These 
men, George Chapman, John Lyly, George Peele, Robert 
Greene, Christopher Marlowe, and Thomas Kyd, are often 
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styled the predecessors of Shakespeare; but they were more 
properly the contemporaries of his early literary life. 

The careers of these men were the same in general outline. 
They attached themselves as dramatic actors and poets to one 
of the numerous companies, and after a short apprenticeship 
passed in rewriting and rearranging plays, they produced orig- 
inal works. As there was no dramatic copyright at this 
time, playwrights had the strongest motive for taking every 
precaution that their pieces should not be printed, publication 
instantly annihilating their monopoly, and allowing rival 
companies to profit by their labors. This is the reason why 
so few of the dramas of the period were given to the press 
at the time. They were the jealously guarded property of 
the theaters or companies placing them on the stage. 


John Lyly (15537-1606), educated at Oxford, a man of classical 
culture, composed plays for the court, and pageants. His writings 
exhibit genius, though strongly tinctured with a peculiar Spanish 
affectation, with which he colored the language of elegant conyersa- 
tion, and even of literature, till it fell under the ridicule of Drayton, 
who characterized it as 


“Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similes.”’ 


This pedantic, superfine use of language is known as Euphuism.* 
The name was taken from the title of a romance of Lyly’s, in two 
parts, The Anatomy of Wit, and Euphues and His England. It is 
full of good advice concerning the social and moral relations of life. t 

By far the most powerful genius in this group of dramatists 
was Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593). On leaving the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge he joined a troop of actors, among whom he 


* To this day every man who has anything of the coxcomb in his brain, 
who desires a dress for his thought more splendid than his thought, slides un- 
consciously into Euphuism.”’ — #. P. Whipple. For a caricature of Euphuism 
read in Scott’s Monastery the character of Sir Piercie Shafton. 

+ His plays were reproduced by F. W. Fairholt (2 vols., 1858). See his 
Euphues in Arber’s English Reprints (1868). 
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was noted for debauchery. His career was short. He was 
stabbed in the head with his own dagger, which he had drawn 
in a jealous quarrel. His works are not numerous; but they are 
distinguished from those of preceding and contemporary dram- 
atists by an air of astonishing energy and elevation, —an ele- 
vation, it is true, which is sometimes exaggerated, and an 
energy which occasionally degenerates into extravagance. He 
established the use of blank verse in the English drama. His 
first work was the tragedy of Tamburlaine the Great. The 
declamation in this piece, though sometimes bombastic, led 
Ben Jonson to speak of “ Marlowe’s mighty line;”* and the 
play contains many passages of great power and beauty. 
Marlowe’s best work is the drama of Faustus; and there is no 
passage in Goethe’s grand treatment of the same old legend, in 
which terror, despair, and remorse are painted with so powerful 
a hand as in the closing scene of Marlowe’s drama. The tragedy 
of the Jew of Malta is characterized by similar merits and defects. 
The hero, Barabbas, is the type of the Jew as he appeared to 
the bigoted imaginations of the fifteenth century — a monster 
half terrific, half ridiculous, impossibly rich, inconceivably 
bloodthirsty, cunning, and revengeful, the bugbear of an age 
of ignorance and persecution. The intense expression of his 
rage, his triumph and his despair, give occasion for many 
noble bursts of Marlowe’s powerful declamation. The tragedy 
of Edward IT., the last of this great poet’s works, shows that 
in the power of awakening terror and pity, he might have 
become the rival of Shakespeare himself. 

Marlowe is known in other departments of poetry also. 
His charming poem, Hero and Leander, which forms a part 
of The Passionate Shepherd, published in 1599, had the rare 
distinction of being quoted by Shakespeare, and of being 
answered in The Nymph’s Reply by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


* Marlowe’s Complete Works by A. H. Bullen contain R. H. Horne’s play 
on the Death of Marlowe (3 vols., 1885). See also a selection of his plays by 
H. Ellis in the ‘‘ Mermaid Series.” 
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Richard Grant White’s admirable Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
English Drama to the Time of Shakespeare, and Rey. H. N. Hudson’s His- 
torical Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in England, are fine 
discussions of the topics treated in this chapter. 


PEED Irn 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. The Dawn of the English Drama.—2. The Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries. — 3. The Moralities.—4. The 
Interludes. —5. The Pageants.-—6. The Early The- 
aters. — 7. Shakespeare’s Early Contemporaries. — 
8. John Lyly.—9. Robert Greene. —10. Christopher 
Marlowe. 


CHAR CHR XI: 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


“T loyed the man and do honor to his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any. He was indeed honest and of an open and free nature.” 
— Ben Jonson. 
‘Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child.’’ — Milton. 


“But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.’’ — Dryden. 


“ Shakespeare is of no age. He speaks a language which thrills in our 
blood in spite of the separation of two hundred years. His thoughts, pas- 
sions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are of this day as they were of his own; 
and his genius may be contemporary with the mind of every generation for a 
thousand years to come.” — Professor Wilson. 

“The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature —it is the 
greatest in all literature. No man ever came near him in the creative powers 
of the mind; no man ever had such strength at once, and such variety of 
imagination. Coleridge has most felicitously applied to him a Greek epithet, 
given before to I know not whom, certainly none so deserving of it,— 
uvprovous, the thousand-souled Shakespeare.’’ — Hallam. 


“This king, Shakespeare, does he not shine in crowned sovereignty over 
us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying-signs; indestructible ; 
really more valuable in that point of view than any other means or appliance 
whatsoever? We can faney him as radiant aloft over all the nations of 


Englishmen a thousand years hence.’’ — Thomas Carlyle, in Heroes and Hero 
Worship. 


“T think most readers of Shakespeare sometimes find themselves thrown 
into exalted mental conditions like those produced by music. Then they may 


drop the book to pass at once into the region of thoughts without words.’’ — 
O. W. Holmes. 


THe authentic biography of the most famous writer in 
English literature is brief. The following facts can be 
positively stated about William Shakespeare: John and 
Mary Arden Shakespeare were his parents. He was born 
in the little town of Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, 
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England, probably on the 23d day of April, 1564. He 
married when eighteen years old. Three years after his 
marriage he went from Stratford to London. 
He was an actor, and one of the proprietors of 
the Globe Theater, in 1589. Ben Jonson was 
his intimate acquaintance. His last years were spent 
in his native place, where he was one of the influential 
citizens. He was once a plaintiff in a suit-at-law. He 
died on the 23d day of April, 1616. 

Tradition says that he was a man of fine form and 
features, that he was sometimes too convivial, that he 
was beloved by nearly all who knew him, that he had 
the personal acquaintance of Elizabeth and James I. His 
father, John Shakespeare, probably a glover, had married 
Mary Arden, whose family had figured in the courtly and 
warlike annals of preceding reigns. 

John Shakespeare had long been one of the aldermen 
of Stratford, and had served in the office of bailiff or 
mayor in 1569. Mary Arden had brought her husband 
a small property. That William Shakespeare could have 
derived even the most elementary knowledge of books 
from his parents seems impossible; for neither of them 
could write — that accomplishment being comparatively 
rare in Elizabeth’s reign. But there was at that time, 
and there is at the present day, in the borough of Strat- 
ford, an endowed ‘free grammar school”; and it is not 
probable that John Shakespeare, alderman and past bailiff 
as he was, should have neglected the opportunity for edu- 
cating his son. This opportunity, together with the varied 
though irregular reading, of which his works give evi- 
dence, and the vague tradition that he had been ‘in his 
youth a schoolmaster in the country,” make it probable 
that the poet had more training than some of his admirers 
would give him credit for. 


B, 1564. 
D, 1616, 
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A familiar legend tells of deer-poaching in company 
with riotous young fellows, in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park 
at Charleote, near Stratford. According to the story, 
Shakespeare was seized, brought before the indignant 
justice of the peace, and flogged. For this indignity he 
revenged himself by writing a satiric ballad and attach- 
ing it to the gates of Charleote.* Then the wrath of the 
knight blazed so high that Shakespeare sought refuge in 
London. Although the story may have a foundation of 
truth, Shakespeare’s departure from Stratford and_ his 
entrance into theatrical life in London may be explained 
in a different and less improbable manner. He was then 
twenty-two years of age. He had been married three 
years to Anne Hathaway, a young woman seven years his 
senior. His three children had been born. It was neces- 
sary to provide means for the support of his family, and 
that, too, without delay. 


His Career as a Dramatist. — London was the resort for 
such an adventurer as he in search of fortune; and the 
theatrical profession, with its ready reward for the success- 
ful actor, was the most advantageous calling for him. 
When Shakespeare arrived in London, he naturally en- 
tered the service of one of the dramatic companies. Like 
other young men of that time, he made himself useful 
both as an actor and as a re-writer of plays. His early 
professional career was marked by industry and success, 
and by the prudence with which he accumulated wealth. 
By adapting old plays to the demands of his theater he 
acquired masterly knowledge of stage effect, and discoy- 
ered the genius which enabled him to write the greatest 
dramas in the literature of the world. His theatrical career 


* For a discussion of this legend, and for a stanza of the ballad, see White’s 
Memoirs of Shakespeare, p. xxxvi. seq. 
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continued from 1586 until 1611, a period of twenty-five 
years. 

Shakespeare quickly rose to such importance in his pro- 
fession as to provoke the attacks of disappointed rivals. 
In 1592, Greene makes bitter allusion to his name, accuses 
him of plagiarism, and plainly shows that envy dictated the 
attack. The scurrilous pamphlet containing this accusa- 
tion was published after Greene’s death, and evidently 
provoked criticism by its meanness. Chettle, its editor, 
promptly published an apology, in which he says of 
Shakespeare, —‘“I am as sorry as if the originall fault 
had beene my fault, because myself have seene his de- 
meanor no less civill than he exclent in the quality he 
professes: besides, divers of worship have reported his up- 
rightnes of dealing which argues his honesty, and his face- 
tious [felicitous] grace in writing that approoves his art.” 

That Shakespeare was thoroughly acquainted with his 
art is clear from the inimitable “ directions to the players ” 
put into the mouth of Hamlet. There are traditions that 
tell of his acting the Ghost in his tragedy of Hamlet, the 
graceful and touching character of Adam, the faithful old 
servant, in his As You Like It, the deeply pathetic imper- 
sonation of grief and despair in the popular tragedy of 
HMieronymo, and the sensible citizen, Old Knowell, in Ben 
Jonson’s Hvery Man in His Humor. John Davies, in 
The Scourge of Folly, ascribes to him some excellence in 
the performance of kingly characters. But the first mas- 
terly actor of great tragic characters, as Richard I1., 
Hamlet, and Othello, was Shakespeare’s comrade, Richard 
Burbage. 

Six years after his arrival in London, Shakespeare had 
won his way to the foremost rank of literary men. Riches 
were flowing into his hands. The young Earl of South- 
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ampton is said to have expressed admiration for his worth 
and genius by making him the princely gift of a thousand 
pounds. Through succeeding years his prosperity con- 
tinued. In 1597, at the age of thirty-three, he purchased 
“New Place,” the finest house in Stratford, making it a 
home for his family, and a refuge for his parents. At about 
this time, he solicited a coat of arms for his father. His own 
defamed profession would have been an obstacle in the way 
of his securing the honor; but he succeeded in obtaining 
it for his father, and so gained it for himself by inheritance. 
He was the last to bear the family title; for his only son, 
Hamnet, died when eleven years of age. In 1602 he pur- 
chased one hundred and seven acres of land, and three 
years after, he invested four hundred and forty pounds in 
the tithes of Stratford. In 1611 he sold his interest in the 
Globe Theater, left London, and withdrew to the quietude 
of his home. ‘There five years were spent in a leisure that 
must have been a strange contrast to the thronging cares 
that had attended his busy professional life. An active 
interest in the welfare of his town, an occasional visit to 
London, generous entertainment of his friends, and the 
composition of one or two of his greatest dramas, 
seem to have occupied these years of retirement. 
He died on the 23d of April, 1616, the anniversary of his 
birthday, having just completed his fifty-second year; and 
was buried in the parish church of Stratford. In the wall, 
above his grave, a monument is erected, containing his 
bust.* ‘This bust and the coarse engraving by Droeshout, 


1616 


* The pavement over his grave bears the following inscription : 
“Good friend, for lesvs sake forbeare, 
To digg the dyst encloased heare: 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And eyrst be he yt moves my bones.” 


In 1887, our countryman, Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, erected a pub- 
lic drinking-fountain in Stratford, in commemoration of the poet. 
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prefixed to the first folio edition of his works published in 
1623, are the most trustworthy of his portraits. In eulo- 
gistic verses Ben Jonson vouches for the faithfulness of 
Droeshout’s picture. 

Few relics of Shakespeare remain. The house of New 
Place has long since been destroyed; but the garden 
in which it stood, and, in another street, the house where 
the poet was born, are preserved. His will, made a month 
before his death, testifies to his kind and affectionate dis- 
position. To each of his old comrades and “fellows” he 
leaves some token of regard, generally “twenty-six shil- 
lings and eight pence apiece, to buy them rings.” The 
three autographs attached to this document, and one or 
two more, are the only specimens of his writing that have 
been preserved.* 


Early Non-dramatic Poems. —Shakespeare’s first original 
poems were not dramatic. He was the creator of a peculiar 
species of narrative composition, which achieved an immediate 
popularity. Venus and Adonis, a beautiful but sensuous and 
pagan poem, “the first heir of his invention,” was published in 
1593. It was reissued in five several editions between the 
years 1593 and 1602; while the Rape of Lucrece, which so 
extols the virtue of the heroine as to seem a foil to the first 
poem, during nearly the same time appeared in three editions. 


Classification of his Plays. — There are internal evidences distin- 
guishing Shakespeare’s earlier from his later plays; but to obtain an 
accurate chronological list many acute investigators have exercised 
their ingenuity, with startling discrepancies in results. No reliance 


* “The manner in which the name is spelled in the old records varies 
almost to the extreme capacity of various letters to produce a sound approxi- 
mating to that of the name as we pronounce it... . But Shakespeare him- | 
self, and his careful friend Ben Jonson, when they printed the name, spelled 
it Shake-speare, the hyphen being often used; and in this form it is found in 
almost every book of their time in which it appeared.” — White’s Memoirs 
of William Shakespeare, p. iv., note. 
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can be placed upon the order of the plays given in the first edition — 
the folio published in 1623 by Heminge and Condell, Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors. : 

For present purposes, the most useful classification is based upon 
the sources from which Shakespeare drew the materials for his 
dramas. The historical plays depict events of various English 
reigns. Holinshed’s Chronicles furnished much material for them, 
beginning with King John, and ending with Henry VIII. They are 
grand panoramas of national glory or national distress. Richard II., 

Richard III., the two dramas on the reign of Henry IV., and that 
chant of patriotic triumph, Henry V., illustrate the dramatist’s power 
in representing epochs in the history of his nation. Shakespeare, 
though not the inventor, was the most prolific author, of such histori- 
cal dramas. 

In addition to the plays founded on historic facts, he wrote many 
of a semi-historical character, drawing their stories from the 
legends of various countries. Thus, Hamlet was taken from a Danish 
chronicle; Macbeth, Lear, and Cymbeline refer to more or less fabulous 
legends of Scottish and British history; while Coriolanus, Julius 
Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra are derived from ancient Roman 
annals. Nineteen dramas are based upon fiction. Of these a large 
majority can be traced to the Italian novelists and their imitators, 
who supplied the light literature of the sixteenth century. The short 
tales of those writers were singularly adapted to furnish an appropri- 
ate groundwork for the poet’s delineations of humor or pathos. 

From the classification given on the next page it will be seen that 
many of these plays were based upon preceding dramatic works. A 
few of the more ancient dramas are themselves preserved, exhibiting 
different degrees of imperfection and barbarism. In one or two cases 
we have more than one edition of the same play in its progress 
towards perfection under the hand of Shakespeare. Hamlet is the 
most notable instance. Some of these thirty-seven plays show marks 
of an inferior hand. ‘he three parts of Henry VJ. were in all proba- 
bility older dramas, retouched here and there with Shakespeare’s 
inimitable strokes of nature and poetic fancy. So, too, the last of 
the English historical plays, Henry VIII., bears distinct traces of 
having been in part composed by another author. 
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A Classification of Shakespeare's Plays, the Probable Dates of their Composition, 
and the Sources whence the Materials were derived.* 


I.—HISTORICAL. 


g ’ 
26%. 
PLAYS. ere > z SOUROES FROM WHICH MATERIALS WERE 
Beds DERIVED, 
iS) 
Rg. 
Haenry Vib. Part Ls ccceeue. aesc (oy play, entitled The Contention between 
Le EE, GMT aia De | 4590-91 the Famous Houses of York and Lan- 
“ “ “ TT | “|| caster; and the True Tragedy of Rich- 
ard, Duke of York, 
DRT ORCA DF UNS facciete prersistairetonciels: ince 1594-5 | Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
“ dl iB Socee chorea screen 1598 The Chronicles of Hall and of Holinshed. 
zie Joes ee en eee 1596 An older play. 
y 4 by Uatetaleraeletetois emer t= ) 596 fs a A 
er ere Th! Seon | ae j An older play, entitled The Famous Vie- 
GN EL Vinita Acie iscin saa cones J} 1599 | tories of King Henry V. 
5 ic { The Chronicles of Hall and of Tolinshed, 
(many VLD Le starsrertrerete sieleste sis ssl 1618 )} and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 
Il,— SEMI-HISTORICAL, OR LEGENDARY 
IDIDUG ANDRONICUB «0 061-06) cnaes ets 1587-9 | Probably an older play. 
‘She et eae eae 1600 § The Chronicle of Saxo-Grammaticus and an 
Ba). tata a (older play. 
GENO WU, as san conaganocnT sOOnde 1605 Holinshed and older plays. 
MER OR DE p52 6c iio enieios icin vin ois nina 1605 Holinshed’s Chronicles of Scotland. 
i TNUS! OAH AR. cts sm. cine eats | | 1606-8 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA....... || 1606-8 | North’s Translation of Plutarch’s Lives. 
WORTOUAMTUBtresreierentsicl= wicca scones J 1609-11 
ORNS WLM gtacrnes a spine a mee foes 1609-11] Boceaccio und Holinshed. 
III. — FICTITIOUS. 
Love’s Lazsor’s Lost.....--..-- -| 1588-9 | Unknown; probably of French origin. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS ......--+.---> 1589 The Menechmi of Plautus. 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VpRONA ....| 1589-90} Unknown. 
A MripsumMer Niguv’s Dream...| 1594 
Tue MERCHANT OF VENICE ...... 1594 Il Pecorone, an Italian tale. 
ROMEO AND JULIET .......-.....- 1596 Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure. 
Mucu Apo asout Noruina...... 1598-9 | An Italian novel. 
TWELFTH NIGHT «2.020.000 +4 1599 An Italian novel, by Bandello. 
ING, VE p Dya:69" vnc a onoundaes wees 1599 Lodge’s Rosalynde. 
Tur TAMING OF THE SHREW ..... 1601 An older play. 
, | Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and The Pat- 
IP RATES so Aobacaddonbue yo seces 1602 1 terne of Painfull Adventures. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor....--| 1603 Unknown, 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. .....-.-- 1603-4 | Cinthio’s Heeatomithi. 
. <0 2, A, 
ALL’s WELL THAT Enps WELL...| 1604 } Fay mien) Lal eoe BNE SAE 2 
Wil j tq ?, ny Ps 
Tron OF APHENG 10. on0-6 occ aa 1605-7 , ee ga eri lies ice 1) 
{ Chaucer and Caxton’s Reewyell of the 
PROILUG AND CRESSIDA..-....---- 1606-8 1 Historyes of Troy. 
OEE:  serstenes tops ic akerete ce isteralens ersele 1609-11] Cinthio’s Hecatomithi. : 
Wen? \ijharauotsy AO) pdoodeedrccde 1611 Greene’s Pandosto ; The Triumph of Time. 
SEES WMP BAD) ot-teicth stlelia ale Dials s\e erates = 1611 Unknown. 


* According to Richard Grant White. 
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His Comprehension of Nature. — On reading Shakespeare’s his- 
torical dramas, the first impression is of his amazing apprehen- 
sion and ready delineation of the peculiarities of the age and 
country represented. He gave reality to every character. 
From the most prominent down to the most obscure, each has 
a distinct individuality,— true at the same time to that indi- 
viduality, to his nation, and to the universal man. Even the in- 
fluence of climate is not forgotten in his creations. Note the 
characters of Ophelia and Juliet as types of the woman of the 
North and the woman of the South. Both are in love. As you 
read through the pages in which Ophelia lives, you find your- 
self communing with a woman whose sincerity and constancy 
and depth of soul, you recognize and admire. Her few words 
are very quietly spoken. When she discovers that her love is 
reciprocated, though she is chary of expression, you detect her 
delight. Then her trials come. Her lover is separated from 
her. Her cruel fortune is patiently borne until her reason is 
dethroned. Even in her insanity, her nature is true to its 
clime. Still there is reserve. Her grief finds little utterance 
in words, but sings itself to rest in snatches of song. Her 
emotional nature is under control. Her anxiety, her joy, her 
grief, are alike subdued by the reserve that is natural to the 
Northern temperament. Juhet stands in striking contrast. 
No calm exterior hides her impulsive spirit. Her love comes 
suddenly to its full expression. Her womanliness appears in 
emotions that are profound, though easily moved; in a con- 
stancy of love, though that love would seem to expend itself 
in demonstration. Her womanliness is as pure as Ophelia’s. 
She is simply true to the impulsive nature of the Southerner. 


His Delineation of Character.— Shakespeare’s delineation of 
passion is unique. Others fall more or less into the error 
of making their personages mere embodiments of moral quali- 
ties, —of ambition, of avarice, of hypocrisy. Shakespeare 
never forgets the infinite complexity of human nature. As 
Macaulay justly observes, the primary characteristic of Shy- 
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lock is revengefulness; but a closer insight discloses a thou- 
sand other qualities, whose mutual play and varying intensity 
go to compose the complex being that Shakespeare has drawn. 
Othello is no mere impersonation of jealousy, nor Macbeth of 
ambition, nor Falstaff of selfish gayety, nor Timon of misan- 
thropy, nor Imogen of wifely love: in each of these person- 
ages, the more closely we analyze, the deeper and more 
multiform will appear the springs of action. To this wonder- 
ful power of conceiving complex character may be attributed 
another distinguishing peculiarity of this poet; namely, the 
total absence from his works of any tendency to egotism. 
From his dramas we learn nothing whatever of his ewn sym- 
pathies and tendencies. He is all persons in turn. When he 
has once thrown off such a character as Othello, he never recurs 
to it. Othello disappears from the stage as completely as a 
real Othello would disappear from the world. Shakespeare 
has given us other pictures of jealous men, — Leontes, Ford, 
Posthumus; but how variously is their passion manifested! 
In the characters of women, too, what a range, what inex- 
haustible variety!* Inno class of his impersonations are the 
depth, the delicacy, and the extent of Shakespeare’s creative 
power more visible than in his women. This is the more 
remarkable when we remember that in drawing these varied 
types of character, he knew that they would be acted by 
boys or young men— English women not appearing on the 
stage until long after Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, and 
Juliet had been created. The author must have felt what 


* “Tt would be very gratifying, no doubt, perhaps very instructive also, to 
be let into the domestic life and character of the poet’s mother. That both 
her nature and her discipline entered largely into his composition, and had 
much to do in making him what he was, can hardly be questioned. Whatso- 
ever of woman’s beauty and sweetness and wisdom was expressed in her life 
and manners could not but be caught and repeated in his susceptive and fertile 
mind. He must haye grown familiar with the noblest parts of womanhood 
somewhere; and I can scarce conceive how he should have learned them so 
well, but that the light and glory of them beamed upon him from his mother.” 


— Hudson's Life of Shakespeare, p. 14. 
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he so powerfully expressed in the language of his own 
Cleopatra : 


“The quick comedians 
Extemporary shall stage us: Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness.” 

His Plots borrowed. —In no instance has Shakespeare 
taken the trouble of inventing a plot for himself. Appro- 
priating without hesitation materials already prepared, he 
directed his energies to the portrayal of human nature and 
human passion. He fused old material and brought forth 
anew product. We are not to infer that the poet neces- 
sarily consulted the tales and dramas in the original 
tongues. A careful examination of his works seems to 
prove that he has rarely made use of any ancient or for- 
eign literature not then existing in English translations ; 
a fact which lends some corroboration to the well-known 
statement of Ben Jonson that Shakespeare had ‘small 
Latin and less Greek.” 


His Metaphorical Style. —Shakespeare’s style is criticised for 
its obscurity. The profundity of his thinking and the reach 
of his imagination make him subject to that criticism. He 
often thinks in metaphors; and we have to discern the figure 
clearly, before we can apprehend his thought. The same 
quality of style will be noticed in Bacon; he, too, does his 
severest thinking in boldest metaphors. This habit is char- 
acteristic of the poetic mind. It is simply the power of con- 
densing much thought into brief expression. Because he has 
that power preéminently, Shakespeare is quoted more fre- 
quently than any other English writer. 


His Influence in the History of our Language. — To 
him, more than to any other since Chaucer, the Eng- 
lish language is indebted. The familiar version of the 
Bible, made in 1611, and the writings of Shakespeare, 
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have been the conservators of English speech. The general 
reading of two books that are models of simplicity, of sin- 
cerity in expression, and of discrimination in 
words, has given to the millions of the English- 
speaking race a rich and fixed vocabulary. Shakespeare 
wrote three centuries ago, yet we read him to-day to find 
that, while he made the language of his predecessors 
obsolete, his vocabulary has withstood the assaults of time 
and is still fresh and vigorous.* 


1611. 


Fifteen of Shakespeare’s plays were printed during his life- 
time, probably without his sanction. He was careless of the 
fate of his works, leaving them to the mercy of the dramatic 
companies that owned them and to speculating publishers. 
The first edition of his plays, a folio edited by his former com- 
rades, Heminge and Condell, appeared in 1623. A second 
edition followed in 1632, and a third in 1663. Another folio 
in 1685 supplied the demands of his English readers, until 
Nicholas Rowe published the first critical edition in 1709. 


His Sonnets. — The sonnets of Shakespeare possess a peculiar 
interest, not only from their intrinsic beauty, but also from the 
fact that they contain allusions to the personal feelings of 
their author, —allusions pointing to some deep disappointment. 
They were first printed in 1609, though, from references found 
in contemporary writings, it is clear that many of them had 
been composed previously. They are one hundred and fifty- 
four in number. Some of them are evidently addressed to a 
man, while others are as plainly intended for a woman. 
Through all of them there flows a current of sadness, discon- 
tent, and wounded affection. Had his dramatic works been 
unwritten, these sonnets, together with his early amatory 

*“ An examination of the vocabulary of Shakespeare will show that out 
of the fifteen thousand words which compose it, not more than five or six 


hundred haye gone out of currency, or changed their meaning.’’ — Marsh's 
Lectures on the English Language, p. 264. 
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poems, would have given him rank among the most brilliant 
poets of his age; but the superior glory of his dramas over- 
shadows the minor works. 


Shakespeare displays such stores of knowledge, such 
powers of discrimination, such resources of wit, such 
pathos, such exhaustlessness of language, such scope of 
imagination, as can be found in no other English poet. 
Moreover, he seems to have been a symmetrical man. 
The fact that, working in a defamed profession, he com- 
manded respect; the fact that, being the most eminent of 
poets, he was at the same time successful in practical af- 
fairs; and the fact that, out of the resources of his mind, 
he has drawn every phase of humanity, indicate his own 
completeness and balance of character. 


In the large library of yolumes which discuss the life and the literature of 
Shakespeare, the following works and brief papers will be of special interest 
to the student who is beginning to form an opinion of the dramatist: The first 
volume of White’s edition of Shakespeare; Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Life, Art, 
and Characters ; Whipple’s essay on The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth ; 
Taine’s English Literature, Vol. I., p. 296 seg.; Reed’s British Poets, Vol. I., 
Lecture V.; De Quincey’s Works, Vol. II. ; Coleridge’s Works, Vol. IV.; Giles’s 
Human Life in Shakespeare ; J. R. Lowell’s essay in Among My Books. Sepa- 
rate plays of Shakespeare edited by H. N. Hudson, or those edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, should be used by the student. The most exhaustive and critical edi- 
tion of his works is the Variorum Edition, by Horace Howard Furness, of 
which nine volumes, covering eight plays, are published (1896). See also The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by W. A. Wright (9 vols., 1887-1893). See 
T. Spencer Baynes’s fine article on ‘‘ Shakespeare’ in Encycl. Britannica, 
Vol. XXI. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
William Shakespeare. 


1. His Early Life.—2. His Career as a Dramatist.—3. His Non- 
dramatic Poems.—4. The Classification of his Plays. —5. His 
Comprehension of Nature. —6. His Delineation of Character. — 
7. His Influence on the History of our Language. —8. His Son- 
nets. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMATISTS. 


THE age of Elizabeth and James I. produced a galaxy 
of great dramatic poets. In Shakespeare only, do we 
see the union of the most opposite qualities of the poet, 
the observer, and the philosopher; but intensity of pathos 
hardly less touching than that of Shakespeare may be 
found in the dramas of Ford; gallant animation and 
dignity in the dialogues of Beaumont and Fletcher; 
deep emotion in the somber scenes of Webster; noble 
moral elevation in the graceful plays of Massinger. 


BEN JONSON. 


“He did a little too much Romanize our tongue.’’ — John Dryden. 


* Jonson possessed all the learning that was wanting to Shakespeare, and 
wanted all the genius which the other possessed.’’ — David Hume. 


“Many were the wit-combats betwixt him [Shakespeare] and Ben Jonson ; 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war ; 
Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning; solid, but 
slow in his performances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser 
in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.’’ — 
Thomas Fuller, 1662. 

“T was yesterday invited to a solemn supper by Ben Jonson, where there 
was good company, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial welcome. One 
thing intervened which almost spoilt the relish for the rest — that Ben began 
to engross all the discourse; to vapour extremely of himself; and by vilifying 
others to magnify his own name. T. Ca. [Thomas Carew] buzzed me in the 
ear, that Ben had barreled up a great deal of knowledge, yet it seems he had 
not read the ethics, which, amongst other precepts of morality, forbid self- 
commendations, declaring it to be an ill-fayored solecism in good manners.”’ 
— James Howell, 1636. 
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The name of Ben Jonson stands second in the list of 
Elizabethan dramatists. The son of a clergyman, he was 
left fatherless when a month old. His stepfather brought 
him up to the uncongenial trade of brick-laying.* He 
was educated at Westminster School in his native borough, 
and studied awhile at Cambridge; went to the wars in 
Flanders; killed his challenger in a duel, for which he 
was branded on the left thumb, was imprisoned and in 
danger of being hanged; married an “honest shrew ” at 
nineteen; and survived all his children. 

Jonson, like Shakespeare, probably began his dramatic 
work by recasting old plays. His first original piece, the 
comedy Hvery Man in His Humor, is assigned to the year 
1596. Tradition says that Shakespeare, then at the height 
of his popularity, suggested changes in the play, shifting 
the scenes from Florence to London, and taking a promi- 
nent part, when, two years later, it was brought out with 
triumphant success. Thus, probably, was laid the founda- 
tion of that attachment between the two poets, which is 
commemorated by many pleasant anecdotes of their genial 
social intercourse. 


Jonson’s prosperity and intellectual power reached their 
culmination between 1603 and 1616. In the former year The 
Fall of Sejanus, a tragedy, appeared, followed in rapid suc- 
cession by some of his finest works, — Volpone, Epicene, The 
Alchemist, and Catiline. He was frequently employed by the 
Court in arranging those splendid and fantastic entertainments 


* The story is told of Jonson that his fondness for study tempted him to 
carry books in his pocket while working at his trade, in order that he might 
improve leisure moments by refreshing his memory upon his favorite passages 
in classical authors, and that one day, while working on the scaffolding of a 
building at Lincoln’s Inn, a lawyer heard him recite a passage of Homer with 
surprising appreciation, was attracted to him, and, upon discovering his thirst 
for learning, gave him opportunities for renewing his studies at the University 
of Cambridge. 
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called masks, in which he exhibited splendor of invention 
and the resources of his profound and elegant scholarship. In 
1616 he was appointed poet laureate,* with an annual pension 
of one hundred marks; and though writing little between 1616 
and 1625, his fortunes suffered no material abatement until 
the death of James I, in 1625. He died in 1637, and was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. Above his 
grave a plain stone bears the laconic inscription, “O RARE 
Bren Jonson.” 


Jonson’s Dramatic Works. — His dramatic works range from 
laborious mediocrity to an excellence unsurpassed by any con- 
temporary except Shakespeare. He won his high place among 
the writers of the Elizabethan era by the weight of learning, 
and the quickness of fancy. His tragedies, The Fall of Sejanus 
and Catiline’s Conspiracy, display the riches of a learned intel- 
lect. They reproduce the details of Roman manners, religion, 
and sentiment, with fidelity, and contain passages of great 
force. But as dramas, they are stiff and lifeless, lacking that 
spirit of reality through which Shakespeare could “transform 
a series of incidents into a succession of events.” Jonson was 
an enraptured admirer of the classic drama. The laws by 
which Greek dramatists had attained their success were to 
him essential laws; and as a student of dramatic art, he 
obeyed those laws. <A proof of his earnestness in holding 
this opinion is his prologue to Hvery Man in His Humor. 
In his attempt to be loyal to his culture he fell under a bond- 
age of constraint and artificiality. His humor is not genial, 
his fun not infectious; his point of view is always that of the 
satirist. He takes his materials, both for intrigue and for 
character, from odious sources. For instance, the action of 
two of his finest plays, Volpone and The Alchemist, turns 
entirely upon a series of ingenious cheats and rascalities, all 
the persons being either scoundrels or their dupes. Never- 
theless, the force and vigor of his expression is unbounded, 


* See note on p. 63. t See p. 81. 
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the tone of his morality high and manly. In Every Man 
Out of His Humor, and in Oynthia’s Revels, he proclaimed his 
mission as a dramatic reformer; satirizing “the ragged follies 
of the time” with such acrimony as provoked savage recrimi- 
nation from his lampooned contemporaries. They accused him 
of plagiarism, they mocked his bombast, they questioned his 
learning. The Poetaster, The Tale of a Tub, and many pas- 
sages in Jonson’s other plays, attest the vigor with which he 
bore his part. 

In another field Jonson is remarkable for ease and elegance 
of invention and style. In the thirty-five Masques* and Court 
Entertainments, composed by him for the amusement of the 
Court, as well as in the charming fragment of a pastoral drama 
entitled the Sad Shepherd, he appears quite another man. 
Everything that the richest and most delicate invention could 
supply, is lavished upon these courtly compliments. Their 
gracefulness almost makes us forget their adulation and ser- 
vility. Among the most beautiful of these masques are Paris 
Anniversary, the Masque of Oberon, and the Masque of Queens. 
Besides his dramatic works, Jonson left writings in both prose 
and verse. The former, called Discoveries, contains many valu- 
able notes on books and men —those on Shakespeare and Bacon 
being the most interesting. 


As a literary man Jonson stands alone. In pedantry he 
was as distinguished as in scholarship. His diction was 
as rotund as his figure. While you read his writings, 
some one is continually telling you that the thoughts 
and the words are weighty and wonderful, and that one 
is Ben Jonson. He was his own ideal. While we may 


* Masques reached their highest development in this period, and the touch 
of Jonson and Fletcher transformed court pageants into this dramatic form. 
Scott has given in Kenilworth some account of the Elizabethan pageant. ‘The 
actors were disguised with masks and personated allegorical or imaginary 
characters. Great scope was given in these entertainments to song, scenic 
effect, and fancy, but they have long since ceased to haye stage representation. 
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smile atsome of his traits, we admire the resoluteness of 
purpose that hes behind his self-confidence; we admire 
his lofty theory of virtue, though his own vices are not 
concealed. Thirty elegies, composed by his friends, were 
collected into Jonsonus Virbius and published the year 
after his death.* 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher 
(1579-1625) by birth and education were of a higher social 
standing than their fellow-dramatists, Beaumont being 
the son of a judge, and Fletcher the son of a bishop. The 
younger man was an Oxford, and Fletcher a Cambridge 
student, and also a collaborator with Shakespeare, espe- 
cially in Henry VIL. and in The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Concerning the details of their lives we possess but scanty 
information. 


Their Literary Partnership.} — There has been no suc- 
cessful attempt to discriminate what each contributed to 
their joint work, so close was their unity of mind. Swin- 
burne has done this as well as any one.t To Beaumont, 
perhaps, belongs the compacter dramatic sense, the deeper 


* Cunningham published a revised edition of Gifford’s Memoir of Ben 
Jonson (1875). The bibliography is large. See A Study of Ben Jonson by 
A. C. Swinburne (1890), and in the ‘‘Mermaid Series’’ three volumes by 
Brinsley Nicholson devoted to Ben Jonson (1893-1894). 

+ ‘*There was a wonderful similarity between Mr, Francis Beaumont and 
Mr. John Fletcher, which caused the clearness of friendship between them. 
I have heard Dr. John Earle, since Bishop of Sarum, say, who knew them, 
that his (Beaumont’s) business was to correct the superflowings of Mr. 
Fletcher’s wit. They lived together on the Bankside, not far from the play- 
house; both bachelors, had one bench of the house between them, which they 
did so admire the same cloathes, cloaks, etc., between them.’’ — Awbrey, 1697. 

tSee his article on Beawmont and Fletcher in the Encycl. Britannica, 
Vol. III. 
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voice, the more fiery spirit; to Fletcher, the fluency, 
exuberance, humor, and swift verse. 


Their Dramatic Works. — Their works give evidence of the 
influence and inspiration of Shakespeare; and several of their 
plays, in which humorous and romantic qualities predominate, 
are worthy of comparison with such comedies as Much Ado 
About Nothing, As You Like it, and Measure for Measure. 
But in the delineation of sustained passion they are inferior 
to their master. The range of their character-painting 1s com- 
paratively limited, and their pathos is tender rather than deep. 
Their portraits of valiant soldiers are not surpassed, and they 
are skilled in depicting magnanimous characters. It is in their 
pieces of mixed sentiment, containing comic matter inter- 
mingled with romantic and elevated incidents, that their 
powers are best displayed. Of this class, no better examples 
can be selected than the comedies of Philaster, The Elder 
Brother, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Beggars’ Bush, The 
Maid’s Tragedy, and the Spanish Curate. In more farcical 
intrigues and characters, such as are to be found in the Little 
French Lawyer, the Woman-Hater, the Scornful Lady, the 
eccentricity is laughably extravagant, and the authors seem to 
enjoy heaping up absurdity upon absurdity. Some of their 
pieces furnish stores of antiquarian and literary material; for 
example, the Beggars’ Bush contains abundant illustrations of 
contemporary slang; and the Knight of the Burning Pestle is a 
storehouse of ancient English ballad poetry. They occasion- 
ally attempt good-humored banter of Shakespeare. In the 
play just mentioned, the droll, pathetic speech on the instal- 
lation of Clause as King of the Gypsies, is a parody of 
Cranmer’s speech in the last scene of Henry VIII. There 
are fifty-two plays accredited to their joint title, many of 
which belong to Fletcher alone, or to him and his collabo- 
rators Massinger, Shakespeare, Rowley, and Shirley. 

The pastoral drama of The Faithful Shepherdess was written 
by Fletcher alone. Its exquisitely delicate sentiments are too 
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often soiled by passages of loose and vicious thinking. Ben 
Jonson’s best poetry, The Sad Shepherd, and Milton’s OComus, 
were inspired by this poem.* 


Philip Massinger (1583-1639) spent four years in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and probably was deprived of his degree by 
his conversion to Catholicism. In 1604 he began his theatrical 
life, and found it an uninterrupted succession of struggles, 
disappointments, and distress. We have the titles of thirty- 
nine plays, either entirely or partly of his composition. Only 
eighteen of them are extant.f The best known are The Virgin 
Martyr, The Fatal Dowry, The Duke of Milan, The Bondman, 
The City Madam, and A New Way to Pay Old Debts. A New 
Way to’ Pay Old Debts is occasionally put upon the modern 
stage, and contains the original character of Sir Giles Over- 
reach. 

Massinger’s style and versification are singularly sweet and 
noble. Dignity and grace are the qualities in which he excels. 
At the close of a life of poverty he died in obscurity, and in 
noting his death the parish register names him “ Philip Mas- 
singer a stranger.” ¢ 


John Webster is perhaps the most original genius among the 
Shakespearean dramatists of the second order. His writing 
reminds one of the dark and woeful expression that thrills us 
in the work of Dante. The number of his known works is 
small; the most celebrated among them is the tragedy of The 
Duchess of Malfi; but others are not inferior to that strange 
piece in intensity of feeling and savage grimness of treatment. 


* See The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, with notes and a memoir, by 
Alex. Dyce (2 vols., 1854); also A. W. Ward’s History of English Dramatic 
Literature (1875). 

+ Eleven of them in manuscript were in possession of a Mr. Warburton, 
whose cook, desirous of saving what she considered better paper, used them 
in the kindling of fires and the basting of roasts. 

t See Cunningham’s revision of Gifford’s Plays of Philip Massinger (1867) ; 
also Selections from Massinger, by Arthur Symons in the ‘‘ Mermaid Series”’ 
(1887-1889). 
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We have The Devil’s Law Case, Northward Ho, The White 
Devil, and Appius and Claudius as examples of his best work. 
As Charles Lamb says, “To move a horror skillfully, to touch 
a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, 
to wean and weary a life till it is ready to drop, and then 
step in with mortal instruments to take its last forfeit; this 
only a Webster can do.” * 


The Close of the Dramatic Era.— The dramatic era of Eliza- 
beth and James closes with James Shirley (1596-1666), whose 
comedies, though in many respects bearing the same general 
character as the works of his great predecessors, still seem the 
earnest of a new period. He excels in the delineation of gay 
and fashionable society; his plays are more remarkable for 
grace and animation than for portraiture of character. The 
glory of the English drama had almost departed; its suppres- 
sion was hastened by the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1642, and by enactments of Parliament in 1642, 1647, and 
1648, which closed the theaters and suppressed the dramatic 
profession. From that date until the Restoration, all theatri- 
cal performances were illegal. With that event began an 
entirely new chapter in the history of the English stage. 


eee 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The Shakespearean dramatists. 


1. Ben Jonson.—2. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Massinger, John Webster, James Shirley. 
Close of the Dramatic Era. 


3. Philip 
4. The 


* Both Alex. Dyce (1830) and Hazlitt (1857-1858) , made collections of Web- 
ster’s works. See also Mr. J. A. Symonds’s edition in the ‘“‘ Mermaid Series ”’ 
(1888) . 


CHAPTERS X\. 
THE PROSE LITERATURE OF THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 


Mucu of the practical tendency of our contemporary 
literature can be traced to its beginning in the Elizabethan 
era, when education first found many devotees among 
English laymen, and prose literature was for the first time 
generally used for other than ecclesiastical purposes. The 
clergy had no longer the monopoly of the learning and 
acquirements which had given them the monopoly of 
intellectual influence. Laymen began to wield the pen. 


Sir Waiter Raleigh. — One of the extraordinary men of this 
era was Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618), whose romantic 
career belongs to the political rather than to the literary his- 
tory of England. When James I. came to the throne his for- 
tunes declined. He was unjustly charged with treason and 
sentenced to the Tower, where he was imprisoned for thirteen 
years. During this time he devoted himself to hterary and 
scientific work, experimenting in chemistry, with the hope of 
discovering the philosopher’s stone, and with the help of 
friends preparing his History of the World.* At the end 
of his imprisonment he was sent to South America in quest 
of riches for the king. One of Raleigh’s exploits enraged the 
Spanish court; and to appease the wrath of the Spaniards, he 
was seized upon his return to England and was beheaded on 
the old charge of treason. 

He was a man of remarkable patience and resolution, who 
might have been eminent among literary men had his life been 
* See Raleigh’s Works, Oxford, 1829. 
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devoted to letters. He was the founder of that famous “ Mer- 
maid Club,” in which Jonson, Fletcher, and other wits of the 
day gathered to enjoy each other’s conversation, and was him- 
self accounted one of its noted members. 


Richard Hooker (1554-1600), a man of piety and vast learn- 
ing, was the philosophical expounder of the principles of the 
Church of England. He was for four years a fellow of the 
University of Oxford and a lecturer on Oriental literature. 
In 1585 his eloquence and learning obtained for him the post 
of Master of the Temple of London. Here his colleague, 
Walter Travers, propounded doctrines of Church government 
to the effect that its polity was founded upon the New Testa- 
ment precepts, which no human authority could overthrow. 
Hooker contested these positions, and basing his argument 
upon law and history, he wrought out a profound and eloquent 
analysis of ecclesiastical and civil government. However, the 
mildness and modesty of Hooker’s character made controversy 
hateful to him. He induced his superior to remove him to the 
more congenial duties of a country parish, and there he gave 
the remainder of his life to his Treatise on the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity.* This book gave new dignity to English prose 
literature. Its style is clear, vigorous, and free from pedantry. 
To Hooker belongs the glory of having first used the English 
language for the expression of refined philosophic thought. 
The breadth and power of his mind are fitly expressed in the 
majesty of his periods. 


* One of the most famous sentences in our literature, found in the first 
book of The Ecclesiastical Polity, reads as follows: ‘Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world: all things in heayen and earth do her homage; the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power; 
both angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.’”’ See John Keble’s edition, reissued in 1888. 
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FRANCIS BACON. 


“The great secretary of nature and all learning.’’ — Walton. 


‘*Who is there that upon hearing the name of Lord Bacon does not 
instantly recognize everything of genius the most profound, everything of 
literature the most extensive, everything of discovery the most penetrating, 
everything of observation of human life the most distinguishing and _ re- 
fined ?”’ — Burke. 

“My conceit of his person was never increased towards him by his place 
or honors; but I have and do reverence him for the greatness that was only 
proper to himself: in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of the 
greatest men and most worthy of admiration that had been in many ages. In 
his adyersity Iever prayed God would give him strength; for greatness he 
could not want.’’ — Ben Jonson. 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626) was the youngest and favorite 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England, Lord Chancellor of the realm, one of the states- 
men who gave the reign of Elizabeth its glory. His 
mother was attached to the Puritan party and was trained 
in classical learning. Under parental influences, in which 
were blended dignity, vigor, intelligence, refinement, and 
shrewdness, in the elegance of an English statesman’s 
palace, there were developed in the lad expensive tastes, 
courtiership, ambition, self-esteem, and thoughtfulness. 
In boyhood his body was very delicate, while his mind 
was precocious and attracted the notice of eminent per- 
sons. The great queen, in playful mood, would call him 
her little Lord Keeper. In his thirteenth year he was 
sent to Cambridge. There he apphed himself to the 
study of the sciences, and became resentful towards the 
fruitless methods of philosophizing then in vogue. The 
“new learning” had made men eager for knowledge, but 
had produced no philosophy; and the ancient scholasti- 
cism, founded on Aristotle’s deductive logic, had decayed 
to ingenious quibbles and unproductive pedantry. In his 
fellow-students Bacon saw men like “becalmed ships that 

I 
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never move but by the wind of other men’s breath and have 
oars of their own to steer withal.” Atsixteen he went to 
France as an attaché of the English ambassador. There 
he saw new phases of the courtier’s life, studied national 
character, and confirmed his opinions of the need of im- 
provement in the intellectual pursuits of men. During 
the two years spent upon the Continent he was observant 
and studious. In 1579 he was summoned to England on 
account of the death of his father, who had left his young- 
est son but ill provided for. He was then nearly nineteen 
years old, without money, and with only ambition and 
intellect to help him in winning his way to eminence. 


His Relations to Burleigh and to Essex. — He promptly 
began the study of the law, and in 1582 was called to the 
bar. He then entreated his uncle, Burleigh, the Lord 
Treasurer, that some lucrative sinecure might be given 
him, that he might have time and means to become “a 
pioneer in the deep mines of truth.” In one of his 
letters, he said that he had “vast contemplative ends,” 
and had “taken all knowledge for his province.” These 
earnest declarations doubtless seemed to the practical 
uncle the aspirations of a dreamer. However, he gave 
the young aspirant a reversionary interest in a lucrative 
clerkship and perhaps furthered his rapid advancement at 
the bar. In 1591 Bacon was in the service of a powerful 
friend, the Earl of Essex, who gave him money and tried 
to secure his political advancement. Bacon soon dis- 
covered that Essex’s mad ambition and effrontery towards 
the queen would cause his downfall. He gave him fruit- 
less and unacceptable advice to change his course, and 
their intimacy ceased. In a few years Bacon, having been 
appointed Queen’s counsel, took part under Coke in the 
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prosecution of his old friend for treason. The charges 
were proved, and the penalty of death was inflicted. For 
his part in this prosecution Bacon has been accused of 
ingratitude and selfishness. The truth seems to be that 
he did all that he could do to prevent Essex from pursuing 
his reckless plotting; that in the trial he dealt as gently 
with him as possible; and that when, by the queen’s com- 
mand, he afterwards prepared the government’s defence of 
its treatment of Essex, his expressions were so moderate 
as to call forth from the angry queen the rebuking words, 
“TI see old love is not easily forgotten.” At this time 
Bacon was poor, in debt, and with small hope of prefer- 
ment under the queen. 


His Political Success. — Bacon’s attainment of public 
honors came with the accession of James I., of whom he 
was an obsequious supporter. In the House of Commons 
he was recognized as a masterly orator; * in his profession 
he was renowned for brilliancy and learning. 

On the coronation of James, in 1603, Bacon was 
knighted. He was elected to more than one Parliament, 
and was appointed Solicitor General, then Attorney 
General, then Lord Keeper, with the title of Baron 
Verulam; and his titles were finally completed by those 
of Lord Chancellor and Viscount St. Albans. In the dis- 
charge of his varied responsibilities, the versatility and 
energy of his genius were well displayed. His loyalty to 

* “ There happened in my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity 
in his speaking. His language, when he could spare or pass a jest, was nobly 
censorious. No man eyer spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. No member of 
his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not cough or 
look aside from him without loss. He commanded where he spoke, and had 
his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 


more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should 
make an end.’’— Ben Jonson, referring to Bacon. 
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a feeble and dissembling king procured him no security, 
and his reward was the most humiliating punishment 
which a resentful public could heap upon the servant of a 
despised monarch. 


His Political Disgrace. — His political disgrace occurred 
in April, 1621. Arraigned for corruption in office, he 
abandoned an exonerating defence, when he saw that 
powerful influences at Court were bent on his downfall, 
threw himself on the mercy of the House of Lords, was 
condemned to lose the Chancellorship, to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, to be imprisoned during the king’s 
pleasure, to be ineligible to any office in the State, and 
was forbidden to sit in Parliament, or to come within 
twelve miles of the Court. A remission of these penalties 
was granted within the twelvemonth, but his closing years, 
though full of industry, were passed in neglect and 
comparative poverty. 

Riding in his carriage one spring day, when the snow 
was falling, it occurred to him that snow might serve as 
well as salt in preserving flesh. So stopping at a cabin 
by the roadside, he bought a fowl, for the purpose of trying 
the experiment. By the slight exposure he was chilled, 
and thrown into a fatal fever. He died in 1626. To use 
the words of Lord Macaulay, “The great apostle of experi- 
mental philosophy was destined to be its martyr.” In his 
will he wrote, “For my name and memory I leave it to 
men’s charitable speeches and to foreign nations and the 
next ages.” 


His Service to Science. — Bacon is often called the founder of 
inductive reasoning. He was not. But he was the first to 
impress upon thinkers that the inductive method is the scien- 
tific method; that the accumulation of facts should precede 
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the formation of theories; that philosophy is not degraded, as 
Cicero taught, but is ennobled when applied to affairs of every- 
day life. He did not travel far along the road which he himself 
pointed out; but since his time, superstition and idle specula- 
tion have given place to scientific observation and experiment. 
Bacon’s system of philosophy is contained in the series of 
works to which he intended to give the general title of Instau- 
ratio Magna, or The Great Restoration of True Philosophy. It 
was to consist of six parts, of which the following is a short 
synopsis: 

I. Partitiones Scientiarum. This work included his earlier 
treatise on The Advancement of Learning, and gives a general 
summary and classification of human knowledge, with mention 
of those branches in which contemporary science was especially 
defective. 

Il. Novum Organum. This “new instrument” sets forth the 
methods to be adopted in searching after truth, points out the 
principal sources of error in former times, and suggests the means 
of avoiding error in the future. 

III. Phenomena Universi was to be a collection of well- 
observed facts and experiments in what we call Natural Phi- 
losophy and Natural History. Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum is a 
specimen of the work he would have done in this division of 
his Instauratio. 

IV. Scala Intellectus, the ladder of the mind, was to give 
rules for the gradual ascent of the mind from particular in- 
stances or phenomena to principles more and more abstract. 

V. Prodromi. Prophecies, or anticipations of truths “ here- 
after to be verified,” were to have furnished the material for 
this part. 

VI. Philosophia Secunda. This was intended to be the record 
of practical results springing from the application of the new 
method. 


His English Writings. —Bacon’s writings in English are 
“numerous. The most important among them is a volume of 
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Essays, or Counsels Oivil and Moral, of which the first edition, 
containing ten essays, was published in 1597. The number 
gradually increased to fifty-eight, many of the later ones giving 
expression to the author’s profoundest thought. These short 
papers discuss various subjects, from grave questions of morals 
down to the most trifling accomplishments. As specimens of 
intellectual activity, of original thinking and apt illustration, 
they surpass any other writing of equal extent in our literature. 
In their style there is the same quality which is applauded in 
Shakespeare—a combination of the intellectual and imagina- 
tive, the closest reasoning in the boldest metaphor. Through 
these brief Essays Bacon is most widely known. “Coming 
home,” as he says himself, “to men’s business and bosoms,” 
they gained, even in his own time, an extensive popularity, 
which they still retain. 

In his Wisdom of the Ancients, he endeavored to explain the 
political and moral truths concealed in classical mythology. 
His unfinished romance, the New Atlantis, was intended to 
embody his dreams of a philosophical millennium. He also 
wrote a History of Henry VII, and a vast number of state 
papers, judicial decisions, and other professional papers. 
All these writings are marked by a vigorous and ornate style, 
and are among the finest specimens of the prose literature of 
that age. His writing on religious themes, though invariably 
~ condensed into short passages, is full of profound and reverent 
thought. He gave many striking interpretations of Scripture, 
made versions of some of the Psalms, and wrote several 
prayers which are among the finest known.* 

* The great storehouse of authentic knowledge of Bacon is the complete 
edition of his works by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (14 vols., 1857-1874) , of which 
Spedding wrote seven volumes on Bacon’s Life and Letters. Macaulay’s 
essay on Bacon is a severe partisan arraignment. See, also, article on 
Bacon in Leslie Stephens’s Dictionary of National Biography ; Selections 
by A. B. Grosart (1893) ; John Buchan’s edition of the Essays and Apothegms 
(1894) ; and Dean Church’s Life, in the ‘‘Men of Letters Series’’ (1884). In 
1848 a book appeared in America attributing to Bacon authorship in Shake- 


speare’s plays, and a small literature sprang up on that curious conceit; but 
the theory has no critical foundation, and the argument is usually fantastic. 
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In this chapter we have considered — 
The prose literature of the Elizabethan Period. 


1. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Bacon : 


2. Richard Hooker. —3. Francis 


(a) His Relations to Burleigh and to Essex.—(b) His Political 
Career. —(c) His Political Disgrace. —(d) His Service to 
Science. — (e) His English Writings. 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


Third Period: 1485-1603. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WoRKS. 


Died 1523 
Died 1519 


Died 1523 
1467-1533 


1474 ?-1552 


1495-1563 


1490 ?-1546 


1535 ?-1577 


Died about 1580 


1496-1586 
1525 ?-1605 


1530 ?-1594 
1551-1625 
1560-1592 
1562-1595 

15352-1601 
1555-1624 


Died 1618 


Stephen Hawes 


John Colet . 

William Lily 

Lord Berners (John 
Bourchier ) 


Alexander Barclay 


Hugh Latimer . 
John Leland 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 
Sir John Cheke 
Sir Dayid Lyndsay 


John Bale 
Sir Thomas Flyot . 


George Gascoine 
Thomas Tusser : 
Sir Richard Maitland 
John Stow 


George Turberville 
William Camden . 
XYobert Greene . 

Robert Southwell . 
Sir Thomas North 
Stephen Gosson 

Richard Stanihurst 


Pastime of Pleasure; Ex- 
ample of Virtue. 

Grammar, etc. 

Grammar. 

Translation of Froissart and 
Castle of Love; Clock or 
Dial for Princes. 

Ship of the Fools of the 
World. 

Sermons, ete. 

The Itinerary ; Latin Com- 
mentaries on British 
Writers. 

Poems. 

Greek scholarly works. 

Lyndsay’s Dream; The 
Complaint; Satire of the 
Three Estates; Mon- 
archy. 

Drama. 

The Boke named the Gover- 
nour. 

The Steel Glass. 

Poem on Husbandry. 

Poems. 

Summary of English Chron- 
icles. 

Epitaphs, songs, etc. 

Britannia; annals. 

Drama. 

Poems. 

Translation of Plutarch. 

Schoole of Abuse. 

Poems. 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


THIRD Prerrop: 1485-1603. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WorRKs. 


Died 1607? 


1562-1613 
1557 ?-1595 ? 


Died 1593 


About 1590 

1556-1614 
About 1598 
About 1598 


Died 1592 
1558-1598 


1553-1616 


1556 ?-1625 


Died 1609 
Died 1590 
Died 1593 
1567-1601 
Died about 1633 
1561-1612 


1563-1618 


1545-1615 ? 
1542-1629 


Henry Chettle . 


Henry Constable 
Thomas Kyd 


William Harrison . 


John Florio . 
James Melvil 
John Day 

Thomas Heywood. 


Thomas Watson 
George Peele 


Richard Hakluyt . 


Thomas Lodge . 


William Warner 
George Puttenham 
“Martin Marprelate” . 
Thomas Nash . 
Edward Fairfax 

Sir John Harington 


Joshua Sylvester 


Alexander Montgomery 
John Speed . 


Patient Grisel; Jane Shore; 
other plays. 


Poems. 
Spanish Tragedy; other 
plays. 


Description of England; 
Description of Britain. 

Proverbs; translation. 

Diary. 

Playwright; collaborator. 

Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness; collaborator on 
plays. 

Poems. 

Battle of Alcazar; Old 
Wives’ Tale; other plays. 

Voyages; Western Discoy- 
eries; Discoveries of the 
English Nation, ete. 

Wounds of Civil War; A 
Lookine-Glass. 

Albion’s England. 

Art of English Poesy. 

Satire. 

Plays; satires. 

Translation of Tasso. 

Translation of  Ariosto; 
essays. 

Version of Du Bartas’ Di- 
vine Weeks and Works. 

Poems. 

History of Great Britain. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 


——~—— 


The Age of the Stuarts, including the Augustan Age, 
1603-1714. 


—_¢— 


(CIEUNIP Wa, OR WIL 
THE SO-CALLED METAPHYSICAL POETS. 


ALTHOUGH the literature of the seventeenth century 
shows no marvelous outburst of creative power, it has 
left deep and enduring traces upon English thought and 
language. The influences of the time produced a style 
of writing in which intellect and fancy played a greater 
part than imagination or passion. Samuel Johnson styled 
the poets of this century metaphysical. That tendency to 
intellectual subtlety which appears in the prose and verse 
of the Elizabethan writers, occasionally in Shakespeare 
himself, became with them a controlling principle. Asa 
consequence, ingenuity often gained undue predominance 
over feeling; and in the search for odd, recondite, and 
striking illustrations, frequent and flagrant violations of 
sense were perpetrated. Towards the close of the period 
Milton is a solitary representative of poets of the first 
order. He owed little to his contemporaries. 


John Donne (1573-1631) was declared by Dryden to be the 
greatest of English wits. He was a typical representative of 
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his age. Jonson pronounced him “the first poet of the world 
in some things,” but declared that “for not being understood 
he would perish.” This prophecy was confirmed by public 
opinion in the eighteenth century, but the criticism of our 
day discovers much genuine poetical sentiment beneath his 
subtlety. 


“The melancholy and pleasant humor were in him so contem- 
pered,” says Walton, “that each gave advantage to the other, and 
made his company one of the delights of mankind.” Donne’s early 
manhood was influenced by the companionship of the famous wits of 
the Mermaid Tavern. The chief production of his youthful muse 
were his Satires, the Metempsychosis, and a series of amatory poems. 
He became a famous preacher, and was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s.* 


Favoring circumstances rather than substantial desert gave Edmund 
Waller (1605-1687) prominence in the literary and political history of 
this time. From his youth his associations were with those who could 
at once appreciate and develop his varied talents. Versatility, bril- 
liant wit, and graceful manners gained him political distinction, and 
made him a favorite. Most of Waller’s poems} are love verses ad- 
dressed to Lady Dorothy Sidney, whom he long wooed under the name 
of Sacharissa. Two eulogies of Cromwell, one composed during the 
Commonwealth, the other after the Protector’s death, contain passages 
of dignity and power. 

Both Dryden and Pope have acknowledged their obligations 
to Waller’s influence as the “maker and model of melodious 
Verse: 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) was the popular English poet 
of his time. He was “an author by profession, the oldest of 
those who in England deserve the name.” | After a residence 
of seven years at Cambridge, whence he was expelled for being 
a royalist, he studied at Oxford until that town was occupied 
by the Parliamentary forces. 

* See complete Poems of John Donne, edited by A. B. Grosart, for ‘ Fuller’s 
Worthies Library ’’ (1872). 

+ Waller’s Poems were edited by G. T. Drury for the ‘‘ Muse’s Library ”’ 


(1893). 
t Taine, Vol. L, p. 146. 
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Sound sense and genial feeling, joined to a pure and natural ex- 
pression, render Cowley’s prose works entertaining. His poetry 
exhibits the bad qualities of his age. 


Donne, the founder of “the Metaphysical School,” and his two 
disciples, Waller and Cowley, were the most prominent literary figures 
and the most influential and popular writers in the generation imme- 
diately after the Elizabethan period. 


Sir William Davenant (1605-1668) was active in reviving the drama 
at the termination of the Puritan rule. He succeeded Ben Jonson 
in the office of Poet Laureate, and during the reign of Charles I. was 
manager of the court theater. An energetic and useful partisan 
of the Cavaliers, his share in the intrigues of the Civil War nearly 
brought him to the scaffold. His life was saved by the interces- 
sion of an influential Puritan, whom tradition asserts to have been 
John Milton. In turn, Dayvenant befriended Milton in later years 
when Milton was in danger. After the Restoration, Davenant flour- 
ished under royal favor, continuing to write dramas and to superintend 
their performance, until his death. His most popular plays were, 
The Siege of Rhodes, The Law Against Lovers, The Cruel Brother, and 
Albovine. The French drama, in its most artificial and frivolous 
type, was the ideal of Charles II. and of his court. French influence 
revolutionized the English stage. Actresses took the parts which had 
been filled by boys in the Elizabethan era.* The taste for splendor 
and variety of scenery, music, dancing, and costuming had displaced 
the passion of the earlier public for faithful picturing of life and 
nature. 5 


Many of the poets of this age were interested in the religious 
agitations of the Puritan and the Cavalier. George Wither (1588- 
1667) was in sympathy with the political and religious sentiments of 
Oliver Cromwell. He was a prolific writer in both prose and verse. 
The modern critics haye given him more praise than former genera- 
tions considered his due. His prose attracts little attention. His 
pastoral poetry has much melody and beauty of sentiment. His 
Hymns and Songs of the Church and his Hallelujah display his re- 
ligious thought in worthy form. The whimsical conceits of his 


* See p. 100. The first English actress appeared on the stage in the play of 
Othello, in the reign of Charles II., 1661. 
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day are occasionally found in his pages, but his style is generally 
simple, and expressive of natural and earnest feeling. For Abuses 
Stript and Whipt, his most famous satire, he was put in the Marshal- 
sea prison. While there he wrote his pastoral Shepherd’s Hunting, 
in which are the famous verses upon the consoling power of poetry to 
the poet. His best work, Fair Virtue, or the Mistress of Philarete,* is 
touched with a delicate fancy and sweetness and at times has genuine 
poetic exaltation. 

In the social life of the first half of the seventeenth century the 
gallant and frivolous Cavalier stands in contrast with the stern, 
serious Puritan. In its literature romantic love and airy elegance 
coutrast with the reverent sentiments of religious poetry. The best 
representative of the gayer poets is Robert Herrick (1591-1674), 
who, after beginning life in the literary society of the town and the 
theater, took orders; but continued to exhibit in his writings the 
“lyric feasts”? of his youth, over which Ben Jonson had presided at 
“The Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun.” His poems were published 
under the names of Hesperides and Noble Numbers.t They are all 
lyric. Herrick was a consummate artist, and his poetry preserves to 
us in all its native freshness the charm of feast and festival in the 
country life of old and “ Merrie England.” 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The so-called metaphysical poets. 


1. John Donne.— 2. Edmund Waller. —3. Abraham Cow- 
ley.—4. Sir William Davenant.—5. George Wither, 
and Minor Writers. 


* Reprinted in Vol. IV. of Professor Arber’s Hnglish Garner. 
+ The Hesperides and Noble Numbers were edited by Alfred Pollard, with 
a preface by A. C. Swinburne, for the “‘ Muse’s Library” (1891). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THEOLOGICAL WRITERS OF THE CIVIL WAR AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


THE Civil War of the seventeenth century was a re- 
ligious as well as a political contest; and the prose ltera- 
ture of that time, therefore, exhibits a strong religious 
character. The Church of England made brilliant display 
of ability; and in the ranks of the dissenters many re- 
markable men appeared, hardly inferior to the churchmen 
in learning and genius, and fully their equals in sincerity 
and enthusiasm. 


Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) was a man with vast stores 
of curious learning, who passed the greater part of his hfe in 
practising medicine in the ancient city of Norwich. Among 
the most popular of his works are the treatise on Hydrio- 
taphia, or Urn-Burial, and essays on Vulgar Errors, or 
Pseudodovia Epidemica. The book which affords the most 
satisfactory insight into his character is the Religio Medici, 
which gives an account of his religious opinions, and is per- 
meated with mystic piety. These writings are the frank out- 
pourings of a most eccentric and original mind. They show 
varied and recondite reading; and their facts and suggestions 
are blended by a fervid imagination. At every step some ex- 
traordinary theory is illustrated by unexpected analogies, and 
the style bristles with quaint Latinisms, which in another 
writer would be pedantic, but in Browne seem the natural 
garb of thought. All this makes him one of the most fasci- 
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nating of authors; and he frequently rises to “a majestic and 
impassioned English.” * 


Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) was a famous pulpit orator. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was for a time a chaplain 
in the royalist army; but he incurred the displeasure of both 
factions by his love of moderation. During his campaigning 
he industriously collected the materials for his most popular 
work, a History of the Worthies of England. This, more than 
his Church History of Britain, or his History of the Holy War, 
as he styled the Crusades, has made his name known to pos- 
terity. His writings exhibit a reverent, kindly, and glowing 
wit, often full of deep feeling, that makes him one of the 
remarkable writers of his age. They are crowded with curious 
details, and with profound reflections. The Worthies contains 
biographical notices of eminent Englishmen, with descriptions 
of the scenery, antiquities, botany, and other matters of inter- 
est connected with their shires. It is an invaluable treasury 
of racy and interesting anecdotes. One source of his pictur- 
esqueness is his frequent use of antithesis; not a bare opposi- 
tion of words, but the juxtaposition of apparently discordant 
ideas, from whose sudden contact there flashes forth the spark 
of wit. The genial flash of his fancy brightens the gravest 
topics. He is the wittiest of English divines.f 


Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) was a memorable pulpit 
orator of this period. From his early years his talents 
and his learning were conspicuous. His youthful elo- 
quence attracted the notice of Archbishop Laud, who 
made him one of his chaplains, and procured him an 
Oxford fellowship. During the Civil War he stood high 
in the favor of the Cavaliers and the Court. After the 


* The best Life of Sir Thomas Browne is by Dr. Johnson, and has been 
frequently republished. His complete works were edited by Simon Wilkin 
(4 vols., 1835-1836). See also Greenhill’s edition of the Religio Medici (1881). 

+ The standard Life of Thomas Fuller is by J. E. Bailey (1876). 
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downfall of the king, Taylor taught a school for some 
time in Wales, and passed an obscure and harassed life. 
His opinions were obnoxious to the dominant party, and 
thrice subjected him to imprisonment. 


Taylor loved casuistry because it came home to his country 
and age. In controversy he was more apologetic than polemic. 
When he declared that “theology was rather a divine life 
than a divine knowledge,” he fixed the horizon of all his 
thinking. His memory was capacious; his reading large; 
his temperament poetic and ardent; his wit conventional; his 
illustrations had vast social and scholarly sweep. Two man- 
ners of men were in him, the luxuriant poet and the hard, 
subtle ecclesiastic. In rhetoric and oratory, Lord Jetfrey 
would make him out the “most Shakesperean of our great 
divines”; but it would be as appropriate to name him an 
ecclesiastical Spenser. 

The best known of his writings, the treatise On the Liberty 
of Prophesying (preaching), 1s justly praised as the “ first 
famous plea for tolerance in religion, on a comprehensive 
basis and on deep-seated foundations.” * Although intended 
by Taylor to secure indulgence for the persecuted Episcopal 
preachers, his argument is, of course, equally applicable to all 
religious teachers. <A Justification of Authorized and Set Forms 
of Liturgie was an elaborate defense of the noble ritual of the 
Anglican Church, as against the Puritan plea for free prayer 
in worship. Among his works of a disciplinary and practical 
tendency may be mentioned The Life of Christ, or the Great 
Exemplar. Still more popular are two admirable treatises, On 
the Rule and Heercises of Holy Living, and On the Rule and 
Exercise of Holy Dying. His Sermons are numerous, and are 
among the most eloquent, stirring, and ingenious in English 
homiletics. 

* Hallam, Vol. II., p. 425. 

+ For his complete works see Rey. C. P. Eden’s edition of Bishop Heber’s 


collection (1852-1861). Consult also Series II., of Bishop Barry’s Classic 
Preachers of the English Church (1878). 
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Richard Baxter (1615-1691).— Many men eminent for learn- 
ing, piety, and zeal appeared in the ranks of the Nonconform- 
ists at this time. We reserve Milton and Bunyan for 
subsequent chapters. The only other writer claiming a dis- 
tinct notice is Richard Baxter, the consistent and able de- 
fender of religious liberty. He lost his preferments under 
the Act of Umformity which dispossessed two thousand Pres- 
byterian Nonconformists of the church livings. In the evil 
days of James II., he was exposed to the virulent brutality 
of the infamous Jeffreys, who lodged him eighteen months 
in jail. With the exception of The Saint’s Everlasting Rest 
and A Call to the Unconverted, his works are little known at 
the present day. Amid danger and persecution, and in spite 
of a feeble body, he toiled with his busy pen until he had con- 
tributed to the polemical and religious literature of his lan- 
guage the astounding number of one hundred and sixty-eight 
publications.* 


v 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Theological writers of the Civil War and the Com- 
monwealth. 


1. Sir Thomas Browne. —2. Thomas Fuller.—3. Jeremy 
Taylor.—4. Richard Baxter. 


*In the Narrative of His Own Life and Times, Baxter says: ‘‘I wrote 
them in the crowd of all my other employments, which would allow me no 
great leisure for polishing or exactness, or any ornament; so that I scarce ever 
wrote one sheet twice over, nor stayed to make any blots or interlinings, but 
was fain to let it go as it was first conceived; and when my own desire was 
rather to stay upon one thing long than run over many, some sudden occasion 
or other extorted almost all my writings from me.” 
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CHAPTER x Vth 


JoHN MILTON. 


‘*Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 
Thou hast a voice whose sound was like the sea — 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness: and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’’ — Wordsworth. 
‘John Milton, the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory of Eng- 
lish literature, the champion and the martyr of English liberty.’’ — Macaulay. 
“Tt is certain that this author, when in a happy mood and employed on a 
noble subject, is the most wonderfully sublime of all poets in the language.”’ 


— Hume. 
“Three poets in three distant ages born, 


Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 

To make a third she joined the other two.’’ — Dryden. 


“Was there ever anything so delightful as the musie of the Paradise Lost? 
It is like that of a fine organ; has the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, 
with all the softness and elegance of the Dorian flute; variety without end, 
and never equaled, unless, perhaps, by Virgil.’’ — Cowper. 


‘Milton is as great a writer in prose asin verse. Prose conferred celebrity 
on him during his life, poetry after his death; but the renown of the prose- 
writer is lost in the glory of the poet.’’ — Chateaubriand. 


History furnishes no example of consecration to intel- 
lectual effort more illustrious than the life of John Milton 
(1608-1674). From childhood he seems to have been con- 
scious of superior powers, and throughout his career cir- 
cumstances combined to develop his peculiar genius. He 
was born in London, December 9, 1608, the son of a 
well-to-do scrivener, who had a considerable reputation 
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as a song writer and musician. ‘“ The elder Milton,” 
says Aubrey, “was an ingeniose man.” “I had from my 
first years,” wrote Milton, in 1641, “by the ceaseless dili- 
gence and care of my father Qvhom God recompense) 
been exercised to the tongues and some sciences, as my 
age would suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, both 
at home and at the schools.” And again, “ My father 
destined me while I was a little child to the study of 
humane letters. ... Both at the grammar school and 
under other masters at home he caused me to be in- 
structed daily.” At the age of sixteen Milton entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. His tastes manifested them- 
selves in fondness for the classics, and in an equally 
strong dislike to the dry scholastic sciences then in vogue. 
At this time he wrote many of his Latin poems, and the 
Hymn on the Nativity was produced as a college exercise. 
After leaving the University, in 1632, he went to live at 
his father’s country seat at Horton in Buckinghamshire. 
There he passed five years in study, disciplining his mind 
with mathematics and the sciences, and storing his mem- 
ory with the riches of classical literature. There also he 
indulged his fondness for music. He was an accomplished 
organist. The chief productions of this studious retire- 
ment were L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, the Arcades, 
and Lycidas. 

In 1638 he earried out a long-cherished plan of Con- 
tinental travel. He visited the principal cities of France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, and was everywhere received with 
respect and admiration.* He seems to have made ac- 


* “Tn the present day, when we examine the archives and visit the libraries 
of the Italian sovereigns, it is curious to observe how frequently, in the corre- 
spondence of the most eminent writers of that age, we find the name of this 
young Englishman mentioned.’’ — Lamartine. 
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quaintance with men who were illustrious for learn- 
ing and genius; he visited Galileo, “grown old, a pris- 
oner in the Inquisition.” At Paris he was entertained by 
Grotius; at Florence he was received into the literary 
academies, and gained the praise of wits and scholars by 
Latin poems and Italian sonnets. Plans for further travel 
were suddenly abandoned upon the news of the rupture 
between Charles I. and the Parliament; “for,” he says, 
“JT thought it base to be traveling for amusement abroad 
while my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at 
home.” He was ready to throw himself with ardor into 
the conflict that was rending Church and State. Upon 
his return he opened a private school in London, and 
spent some of his time in poetical contemplation. Before 
leaving Horton he had written to his friend Diodati, 
“T am meditating, by the help of heaven, an immor- 
tality of fame, but my Pegasus has not yet feathers 
enough to soar aloft in the fields of air”; and in another 
letter written just after his return from his travels, he 
said, ‘Some day I shall address a work to posterity which 
will perpetuate my name, at least in the land in which I 
was born.” Intercourse with Continental scholars and 
authors had stimulated his ambition and formed his pur- 
pose to spend his strength on a poem of the highest 
order, either epic or dramatic. The Fall of Man occurred 
to him as a topic; and to this end he was working when 
the situation of affairs called forth his first pamphlet, in 
1641. It was entitled, Of Reformation, and made a vio- 
lent attack on the Episcopal Church. The storm of argu- 
ment which it provoked drove Milton to controversy : 
and for the following twenty years he was the most 
powerful champion of Republicanism against Monarchy. 
Among the most successful of his early prose writings 
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was his Apology for Smectymnuus.* In 1644 he wrote 
an elaborate and spirited argument for Divorce. A stormy 
incident in his domestic life had provoked these papers ; 
the discord following his marriage in 1643, to Mary Powell, 
a girl of seventeen, the daughter of an Oxfordshire royalist. 
When, after an estrangement lasting two years, Mary 
Milton learned that her husband was about to illustrate 
his faith in his own doctrines by marrying again, she 
returned to her husband’s house and was forgiven. In 
the meantime Milton had written Of Hdueation, and, in 
1644, had addressed to Parliament the most masterly of 
his prose compositions, the Areopagitica; a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 


His Services to the Government. — In 1649 he was appointed 
Latin Secretary f to the Council of State. His papers show 
with what zeal and ability he discharged his duties. While 
holding this office he undertook the last and most important 
of his literary controversies. At the instigation of Charles IL., 
then an exile in France, Salmasius, an eminent scholar and the 
champion of the royalists, published a Latin pamphlet, main- 
taining the divine right of kings and invoking vengeance upon 
the regicides in England. The argument was too weighty to 
be disregarded ; and the Council, therefore, commanded Milton 
to undertake a reply. He prepared his Defensio Populi Angli- 
cant. In elegant Latinity he proved himself the equal of his 
adversary ; in vituperation and in weight of argument he was 
adjudged the superior. But Milton’s laborious work had cost 
him his sight; and before 1654 he was totally blind. He con- 
tinued, however, to prepare many of the more important State 
papers until the Restoration, the era of his distress and perse- 


* Stephen Marshall, Edward Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen 
and W(uw)illiam Spurstow were joint writers of a Puritan polemic, whose 
title was composed of their initials. 

+ The State’s foreign correspondence was then conducted in Latin. 
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eution. A proclamation was issued against him, and he lived 
in concealment until the Act of Indemnity placed him in 
safety.* From that time until his death he was busily occu- 
pied in the composition of Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained. Upon the former he had been engaged about seven 
years. The second epic and the tragedy of Samson Agonistes 
were published in the year 1671. He was twice married after 
the death of his first wife, who left him three daughters. 
“The worse than old Hebrew meanness of his estimate of 
women” trained these daughters to read aloud to him in 
languages of which they understood not a word. 


Three Periods of his Literary Career. — Milton’s career divides 
itself into three periods,—that of his youth, that of his 
manhood, and that of his old age. The first may be roughly 
stated as extending from 1628 to 1640; the second from 1640 
to 1660, the date of the Restoration; and the third from the 
Restoration to the poet’s death in 1674. During the first 
he produced most of his minor poetical works; during the 
second he was chiefly occupied with his prose controversies ; 
and in the third we see him elaborating the Paradise Lost, the 
Paradise Regained, and the Samson Agonistes. 


The First Period. — Those qualities which distinguish Milton 
appear in his Hymn on the Nativity, composed at the age of 
twenty-one. With a pecuhar dignity of thought he combines 
an exquisite, though somewhat austere, harmony and grace. 
The least elaborate of his efforts are characterized by a sol- 
ein, stately melody of versification that satisfies the ear like 
the sound of a mighty organ. Apart from the energy of 


* “He [Charles II.] offered to reinstate Milton in his office of government 
advocate if he would devote his talents to the cause of monarchy. His wife 
entreated him to comply with this proposal. ‘You are a woman,’ replied 
Milton, ‘and your thoughts dwell on the domestic interests of our house; I 
think only of posterity, and I will die consistently with my character.’ ’’ — 
Lamartine. 

t Mr. Bayne in his essay on Milton. 
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rhythm, his youthful poems are mostly tranquil, tender, or 
playful in tone. 

The Masque of Comus, the most beautiful of pastoral 
dramas, was written in 1634, to be performed at Ludlow 
Castle before the Earl of Bridgewater. It discloses sugges- 
tions of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, and of the Masques 
and the Sad Shepherd of Jonson; but in elevation of thought, 
if not in delineation of natural beauty, Milton has surpassed 
both Jonson and Fletcher. 

In Lycidas, an elegiac poem, may be traced the influence of 
Spenser and the Italian classics. In force of imagination and 
exhaustless beauty of imagery, as well as in the ever-varying 
music of its verse, it answers to a true poetic sensibility. 

The two descriptive poems, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, are 
perhaps the best known and best appreciated of Milton’s 
works. Allegro describes scenery and various occupations 
and amusements as viewed in the light of a joyous and viva- 
cious nature; J/ Penseroso dwells upon the aspect presented by 
similar objects to a person of serious and thoughtful character. 
The tone of each is admirably sustained; the personality of 
the poet appears in the calm cheer of the one, as well as in 
the tranquil meditativeness of the other. His joy is without 
frivolity; his pensiveness is without gloom. Written in the 
seclusion of his home at Horton, they are fancies about mirth 
and melancholy; they are poems of theory, not of observation. 
They show us how a man who knew neither mirth nor melan- 
choly would personify them. 

Milton’s Latin and Italian poems belong principally to his 
youth; many of the former were college exercises. He has 
had no rival among modern writers of Latin verse. Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Sidney,.and inferior poets had written sonnets, 
some of a high degree of beauty, but it was reserved for 
Milton to transplant into his native country the Italian son- 
net in its finest form. He has seldom chosen the subject of 
love; religion, patriotism, and domestic affection are his 
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favorite themes; and most of them are ennobled by the 
characteristic gravity of his mind. Among those worthy of 
special admiration are: I. To the Nightingale ; VI. and VIL, 
containing noble anticipations of his poetical glory; XVI. a 
recapitulation of Cromwell’s victories ; X VIII., On the Massacre 
of the Protestants in Piedmont; XIX. and XXII., on his own 
blindness. 


The Second Period. — Milton’s prose works are crowded with 
erudition, fused into a glowing mass by the fervor of enthusi- 
asm. Whether in Latin or in English, their style is remark- 
able for a weighty magnificence, cumbrous and pedantic in 
other hands, but in his, suited to breadth and power of thought. 
Milton seems to think in Latin. The length and involution of 
his sentences, their stately march, his preference for words of 
Latin origin —all contribute to make him one of the most 
Latinie of English authors. This qualty, while it attests his 
learning, has helped to exclude his prose from its true place 
among English classics. The Areopagitica, an oration after the 
antique model, is a sublime plea for freedom of thought and 
opinion. The treatise Of Education embodies a beautiful but 
Utopian scheme for bringing modern educational training into 
conformity with ancient ideas. Others of his finest essays are 
the Iconoclastes, Defensio Secunda, and A Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth.* 


The Third Period. — No spectacle in the history of literature 
is more touching than Milton, blind and solitary, “ fallen upon 
evil days and evil tongues, in darkness and with dangers com- 
passed round,” retiring into obscurity to compose his immortal 
epics. The Paradise Lost, originally composed in ten books, 
was afterwards so divided as to make twelve. Its composition, 

* “Tt is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton should in our time 
be so little read. As compositions, they deserve the attention of every man 
who wishes to become acquainted with the full power of the English language. 
They abound with passages compared with which the finest declamations of 


Burke sink into insignificance. They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery.’ — Macaulay. 
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though the work was doubtless meditated long before, occupied 
about seven years, — 1658-1665; it was first published in 
1667. The entire action moves among celestial and infernal 
personages and scenes; and the poet even ventures to usher us 
into the presence of Deity. 

The peculiar form of blank verse in which Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained are written, was first adapted to epic poetry 
by Milton. He has given it a distinctive tone and rhythm, 
solemn, dignified, and sonorous, yet of musical and ever-vary- 
ing cadence, and delicately responsive to every sentiment. 
Where it suited his purpose, he closely followed the condensa- 
tion of the Biblical narrative; but elsewhere he gave freedom 
to his imagination. In alluding to the blending of simple 
Scriptural story with imagination in Paradise Lost, Lamartine 
pronounces the poem “the dream of a Puritan who has fallen 
asleep over the first pages of his Bible.” The description of 
the fallen angels, the splendor of heaven, the horrors of hell, 
the loveliness of paradise, as exhibited in the poem, give us 
scenes of superhuman beauty or horror. Satan is no demon of 
vulgar superstition: he is not less than archangel, though arch- 
angel ruined. Milton is preéminently the poet of the learned ; 
for however imposing his pictures may be to the uncultivated 
mind, it is only to a reader familiar with classical and Biblical 
literature that he displays his full powers. He is so felicitous 
in the melody and aptness of his phrases that many of his ex- 
pressions have passed into the common stock of rhetorical 
illustration, repeated not only by scholars, but by preachers 
and laymen unaware of their origin. 

Dryden and many later writers have criticised this epic 
poem, in that it makes Adam but the nominal hero, while 
Satan is the real one. The inferior nature of man, as com- 
pared with the powers by which he is surrounded, reduces him 
to a secondary part in the action.* Milton’s poems have had 
marked influence upon popular theology and upon current con- 


*TIt seems probable that Milton had some difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for his epic; but in 1667 he effected a sale of the copyright to Samuel 
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ceptions of heaven, hell, and Satan. If they taught little of 
the dignity, beauty, and grace of man’s nature, they at least 
spiritualized the gross impressions which had remained from 
the miracle plays and moralities of the earler centuries. 

After Milton’s retirement from public life he was much 
sought by scholarly foreigners, who were attracted by the fame 
of his learning; and he received loving attention from many 
of his own countrymen. Among them was Thomas Ellwood, 
a Friend, who read Latin books to the blind poet. One day 
Milton handed him a manuscript, and asked him to read it 
with care. Upon returning it, Ellwood said, ‘Thou hast said 
much here of Paradise Lost, but what has thou to say to 
Paradise Found ?” 


Paradise Regained. — The second epic, less interesting than 
the first, still displays the same solemn grandeur, the same 
lofty imagination, the same vast learning. Christ’s Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness is the theme, and the record of that 
incident, in the fourth chapter of Matthew’s gospel, is closely 
followed. 

The noble tragedy of Samson Agonistes belongs to the close 
of Milton’s literary career. In the character of the hero, his 
blindness, his sufferings, and his resignation to the will of 
God, Milton has given a touching representation of his own 
old age. “They charge me”—thus he wrote to one of his 
friends, a foreigner —“they charge me with poverty because 
I have never desired to become rich dishonestly ; they accuse 
me of blindness because I have lost my eyes in the service 
of lhberty; they tax me with cowardice, and while I had the 
use of my eyes and my sword I never feared the boldest 


Symons. By its terms, Milton was to receive five pounds on signing the 
agreement, five pounds more on the sale of a first edition of thirteen hundred 
copies, and five pounds for each of the two following editions when they 
should be exhausted. He lived to receive the second payment. In 1680 his 
widow sold to the publisher all of her “‘ right, title, and interest’ in the work 
for eight pounds ; so that the author and his heirs received but eighteen 
pounds for the one great epic of our literature. 
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among them; finally, I am upbraided with deformity, while 
no one was more handsome in the age of beauty. I do not 
even complain of my want of sight; in the night with which I 
am surrounded, the light of the Divine presence shines with a 
more brilliant luster. God looks down upon me with tender- 
ness and compassion, because I can now see none but himself. 
Misfortune should protect me from insult, and render me 
sacred; not because I am deprived of the light of heaven, but 
because I am under the shadow of the Divine wings, which 
have enveloped me with this darkness.” 


His Solitariness. — Milton’s soul was the soul of a re- 
cluse. He was in, but not of, the seventeenth century. 
In moral and in intellectual power he was a giant, beside 
whom his contemporaries were pygmies. The beauty and 
dignity of his life belong to the type and ornament of 
a lofty and heroic epoch. There is a grandeur in him 
that cannot be fitly described by the emphasis of the rheto- 
rician; something that crowds our capacity for admiring, 
and yet forbids familiar acquaintance. He seems to have 
been without intimacies: the social temptations to which 
others yielded, or over which they were victorious, the con- 
stancy or inconstancy of their friendships, the influence 
that they exerted, give us an idea of their personality. 
But where shall we find the men who had intimate friend- 
ship with Milton? The gentlewoman who came to his 
house as his wife soon found that she could not intrude 
upon his solitude. Amid the excitement of the Civil War 
he seems to have been companionless. When the days 
of blindness and poverty and threatenings came to him, 
Milton, in his hiding-place, was not further withdrawn 
than he had ever been from the world. His religious 
opinions were acceptable to neither party. Although a 
Puritan in politics, his broad, tolerant theology was heresy 
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to the Puritans. This independence in thinking — this 
loneliness — gives a peculiar dignity to his character, over- 
awes our love, and forbids our thorough knowledge of 
him.* 


Oe 


In this chapter we have considered — 
John Milton: 


(a) His Early Career.—(b) His Services to the Government. — 
(c) The Three Periods of his Literary Career. 


* The student is referred to Masson’s Life of Milton ; De Quincey’s Life of 
Milton; Lamartine’s Celebrated Characters ; Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Poets; Lowell’s Essay on Milton and Shakespeare; the article on Milton 
in the Encycl. Britannica; Taine’s English Literature; Landor’s Works; 
P. Bayne’s Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution (1878). 


CHAPTBR XIX. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 


For open profligacy, the Court of Charles II., the prince 
to whom the crown of the Stuarts was restored, had no 
parallels in English history. For fourteen years either an 
exile at the Court of his cousin, Louis XIV. of France, a 
hunted pretender in Great Britain, or at the head of an 
impoverished and ribald Court taking refuge in Holland, 
Charles came to the throne of his fathers in 1660. Friends 
of his exile were boon companions of his Court, and French 
influences were in vogue. England has never been able 
to receive Gallic ideals without debasing them. The 
reaction from Puritan strictness was excessive; and the 
“Merry Monarch” paraded his amours before the realm. 
Rival mistresses held in turn the key to his patronage, and 
fashion and literature accepted his example. ‘This is the 
most licentious period of English literature, not in gross- 
ness of speech, but in pruriency of imagination. In this 
reign life outside of Puritan circles was a lascivious 
comedy, and the theater reflected its corruptions. 


Samuel Butler (1612-1680).— The author of the longest, 
wittiest, and most pungent metrical satire in the English 
tongue is Samuel Butler. He was of lowly parentage, and 
found patronage in the service of wealthy families. He be- 
came a clerk to Sir Samuel Luke, a wealthy gentleman of 
Bedfordshire, who, as a violent republican member of Parlia- 
ment, and one of Cromwell’s satraps, took an active part in 
the agitations of the Commonwealth. Sir Samuel doubtless 
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was the person whom Butler satirized in the hero of his 
Hudibras. In 1668 Butler published its first part, which in- 
stantly became popular for its wit and ingenuity, while its tone 
and subject gratified the royalists. Charles II. was constantly 
quoting and admiring it. Hudibras is a burlesque satire upon 
the Puritan party, especially upon its two dominant sects, — 
Presbyterians and Independents. It describes the adventures 
of a fanatical justice of the peace and his clerk, who sally 
forth, in knight-errant style, to enforce the oppressive enact- 
ments of the Rump Parliament against popular amusements. 
Sir Hudibras represents the Presbyterians. In mind, character, 
and bearing, he is a grotesque compound of pedantry, hy poc- 
risy, and cowardice; his clerk, Ralph, is sketched with equal 
unction as the type of the sour, wrong-headed, but more 
enthusiastic Independents. 


Evidently the idea of this poem was suggested by the Don Quizote of 
Cervantes; but its spirit and style are original. Cervantes makes his 
hero laughable, without impairing our respect for his character; Butler 
invests his personages with the utmost degree of odium that is com- 
patible with the ludicrous. His object 1s exclusively satirical; he 
could not and did not consider the noble qualities of the fanatics 
whom he attacked. 


Butler enjoys the distinction of being one of the most quoted 
of English authors. His terse, epigrammatic style and witty 
phrasing make his couplets adhere to the memory. His lan- 
guage is easy, conversational, careless; the short octosyllabic 
verse moves with unflagging vivacity ; and the constant recur- 
rence of fantastic rhymes tickles the fancy. “If inexhausti- 
ble wit could give perpetual pleasure,” says Johnson, “no eye 
could ever leave half-read the work of Butler; . . . however, 
astonishment soon becomes a toilsome pleasure, and the paucity 
of events fatigues the attention and makes the perusal of the 
book tedious.” * 


* Hudibras was illustrated by Hogarth. It is a common elassic on book- 
sellers’ shelves; but no good life of the author is extant. 
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John Bunyan (1628-1688).—In this age of corruption 
appeared John Bunyan, the master of religious allegory. 
What Shakespeare is to English dramatists, what Milton 
is to English epic poets, that John Bunyan is to writers 
of English allegory. He grew up to manhood with mea- 
ger education; was trained to his father’s trade of tinker ; 
was drafted into the Parliamentary army ; and married a 
woman whose whole portion was two religious books. 
Until this time, according to his own account, his life 
had been that of a poor village lad, stained with the vice 
of profanity and given to dancing and rough sports, 
follies heinous in the eyes of strict Puritans. His young 
wife was a devout woman and sought his reformation. 
Once “convicted of sin,” his sensitive and imaginative 
soul could not rest. For two years his mind was tor- 
mented with fears for his eternal welfare. Finally, by 
what he always deemed a special exercise of divine mercy, 
his soul found peace. He united with the Baptist church 
of Bedford, and ayailed himself of his journeyings as a 
tinker to preach in hamlets roundabout. As unlicensed 
preaching was then illegal in England, he was arrested and 
convicted as a ‘common upholder of conyenticles,” being 
imprisoned in Bedford jail in 1660. There he remained 
for twelve years, steadfastly refusing to purchase freedom 
by a sacrifice of his principles. The weary years were spent 
in writing religious books, among them being The Holy 
War and Grace Abounding. His patient and cheerful 
piety so won the confidence of his keepers that during 
the last two years of his confinement he was often allowed 
to leave the prison. .In 1671 he was chosen preacher of 
the Baptist congregation in Bedford. A year later, when 
liberated by the royal proclamation of religious tolera- 
tion, he entered upon his pastoral labors. In 1675 he was 
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again immured in Bedford jail for six months for preach- 
ing, and while there wrote his first edition of Pelgrim’s 
Progress. 


Bunyan’s works are numerous, and entirely of a religious character. 
Three among them demand our special notice, —the religious auto- 
biography entitled Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, and 
the two religious allegories, Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War. 
The first, giving a candid account of Bunyan’s conversion, contains 
passages of sublime simplicity and pathos. 


‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which Is to 
Come’’ allegorizes the experience of a Christian in going from 
a life of sin to everlasting bliss. Christian, dwelling in the 
City of Destruction, is incited by apprehension of his lost estate 
to journey towards the New Jerusalem. Al] the adventures of 
his travels, the scenes through which he passes, the friends 
and fellow-pilgrims whom he finds upon the road, typify the 
joys and trials of a religious life. Bunyan’s imaginary per- 
sons, though typical of varied dispositions, seem real human 
beings. Salvation by grace is the burden of his story; he 
writes for sinners perishing in an abyss whence he has been 
snatched. He is direct, fervent, pathetic. Occasionally, too, 
a vein of outcropping humor indicates the elastic health of his 
mind, and draws him into closer sympathy with his readers. 

“Ingenious dreamer! in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile; 
Witty and well employed, and like thy Lord 
Speaking in parables his slighted word.’’ — Cowper. 

Bunyan had read few books; the Bible and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs comprised his entire library during the twelve years 
of his imprisonment. He is said to have known the Bible 
almost by heart. That his mind was saturated with its spirit 
is indicated by the mode of his thinking, by the character of 
his imagery, by the very form of his expression. His style is 
plain, idiomatic, strong, and terse. Macaulay pronounces it 
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“delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a study to every 
person who wishes to obtain a quick command over the English 
language. The vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common 
people. There is not an expression, if we except a few techni- 
cal terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest peasant.” 
Pilgrim’s Progress is in two parts. The first, written in Bedford 
jail, to “divert Bunyan’s vacant seasons,” was published in 
1678. Its popularity was remarkable. After it had passed 
through eight editions, Bunyan incorporated with it the second 
part, in which the celestial pilgrimage is accomplished by 
Christian’s wife and children whom he had left in the City of 
Destruction. From that day till this its popularity has con- 
tinued; childhood and old age find delight in its story. Its 
translation may be found in every language which contains a 
religious literature. 

The Holy War is an allegory typifying, in the siege and cap- 
ture of the City of Mansoul, the strife between sin and religion 
in the human spirit. Diabolus and Immanuel are the leaders 
of the hostile armies. The narrative is far less interesting 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress, and its style is less piquant and 
vivacious. 


Izaak Walton (1595-1685) was born in Stafford, and lived 
during his early manhood in London. At fifty years of age he 
retired from trade with a competence sufficient for his modest 
desires. He lived to the age of ninety in ease and tranquillity, 
enjoying the friendship of learned and accomplished men, 
and amusing himself with lterature and rural pleasures. 
He wrote the Lives of five distinguished contemporaries, — 
Donne, Wotton, Hooker, George Herbert, and Bishop Sander- 
son, three of whom he had known personally. These biogra- 
phies are written with tender grace, and an unaffected fervor 
of personal attachment and simple piety. They are gems 
of biographical literature. But Walton’s best production is 
The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation, a 


treatise on his favorite pastime of fishing. It has already been 
L 
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reprinted in one hundred and sixty different editions. It is 
thrown into the form of dialogues — first carried on by a hunter 
a falconer, and an angler, each of whom, in turn, extols the 
delights of his favorite sport, until the hunter is vanquished 
by the eloquence of the angler, and desires to become his dis- 
ciple. The veteran then initiates him into the mysteries of 
the gentle craft, and as the two continue their discourse, tech- 
nical precepts are interspersed with exquisite pictures of Eng- 
lish river scenery, and racy descriptions of the fortunes of 
“angling days.” Every page is spiced with the quaint thought 
of the philosopher of the rod; his sensibility to the beauties of 
Nature and his cheerful piety find constant and happy expres- 
sion; while the language of the book is as pure as its thoughts. 
An oceasional touch of innocent, old-world pedantry only adds 
to its indefinable charm.* 


Another writer of this epoch, whose interests were divided between 
literary pursuits and the amusements of rural life, is John Evelyn 
(1620-1706). He was a gentleman of fortune, and merits distinction 
as one of the first Englishmen who practiced the art of gardening 
and planting on scientific principles. To the timely publication of his 
Sylva (1664), a work on the management of forest trees, England is 
largely indebted for her present abundance of timber. Terra, his 
treatise on agriculture and gardening, appeared in 1675. 

His household and his friends seem to have formed a little oasis of 
virtuous refinement in the general depravity of their time. Through 
his quaint and charming Diary, which extends over more than seventy 
years, and was first published in 1818, he has given us valuable in- 
formation concerning business and social customs, and a mournful 
description of the unparalleled corruption of Charles IT.’s Court.t 


Samuel Pepys (1632-1703). — Pepys, who began life as an admiralty 
clerk, was one of the few upright officials connected with the govern- 
ment during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The Diary, 


* Good lives of Walton may be found in Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition of The 
Compleat Angler (1836), and in A. H. Bullen’s edition of the Lives (1884). 
See also T. Westwood’s edition of the Angler (1883), and J. R. Lowell’s essay 
in his complete works (1891). : 

{ See the Diary with a Life by Henry B. Wheatley (4 vols., 1879). 
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through which he has immortalized himself, was written in short-hand, 
and was first deciphered and published in 1825. It extends over the 
nine years from 1660 to 1669, and is the gossipy chronicle of a gay and 
profligate time. We have no other book which gives so life-like a picture 
of that extraordinary decade. Pepys by nature was as curious as a 
magpie, and somewhat convivial in his tastes withal; and his official 
duties brought him into contact with every class, from the king and 
his ministers down to the poor, half-starved sailors whose pay he dis- 
tributed. THe chronicles with ludicrous naivete the successive details 
of his own rise in wealth and importance, all the minutie of his 
domestic affairs, and of the dress, manners, and social amusements 
of himself and his associates. King, statesmen, courtiers, players, 
live again in his pages, and Pepys’s own character—an interesting 
compound of shrewdness, vanity, worldly wisdom, and simplicity — 
enhances the piquancy of his revelations.* 


Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon (1608-1674), was one 
of the prominent figures in the Long Parliament and in the 
age of the Restoration. He was educated for the profession 
of law; but at an early age he quitted the bar, and engaged in 
the more exciting political struggles of that time. He sat in 
the Short Parliament of 1640, and was also a conspicuous ora- 
tor in the Long Parliament, at first supporting the Opposition, 
but gradually transferring his support to the royalists. Upon 
the outbreak of civil war he fled from London to join the king 
at York; and became a member of his government. In 1645 
he was made principal attendant upon Prince Charles, whom 
he accompanied to Jersey, and whose exile and misfortunes he 
shared from the execution of Charles I. until the Restoration. 
After the throne of the Stuarts had been reéstablished, Hyde 
was made Lord Chancellor of England. His policy offended the 
Puritans; his austere manners were unwelcome to the prof- 
ligate courtiers; his great wealth made him an object of envy ; 
and in six years he became obnoxious at Court and in the realm. 
Finally he was impeached for high treason, was exiled, and 
died in France. 


* See H. B. Wheatley’s Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in (1880). 
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Clarendon’s principal work is the one-sided History of the 
Great Rebellion, as he, a royalist, designated the history of the 
Civil War. It comprises a detailed account of that struggle, 
together with a narrative of the circumstances which brought 
about the Restoration. As much of the material as was derived 
from the author’s personal experience gives the work value; 
while stateliness, fullness of anecdote, and the weight of the 
style lend an imposing literary flavor to the book. Impartial, 
Clarendon is not; but he is prejudiced rather than dishonest. 
He is skilled in the delineation of character. Natural penetra- 
tion and knowledge of the world combine to make him an acute 
observer of human nature; and we are indebted to him for life- 
like portraits of distinguished contemporaries. He left also 
a History of the Civil War in Ireland and an autobiography.* 


Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was a metaphysician, whose works 
belong to this period of our hterature. He had the acquaintance of 
the most intellectual men of the day,—among them Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, Galileo, and Descartes. 

His earliest literary work was a translation of Thucydides. The 
first hints of his philosophical system were conveyed in two political 
treatises, published in 1642 and in 1650, for the avowed purpose 
of quelling the spirit of republicanism in England. They were 
both incorporated into his most celebrated work, the Leviathan ; or the 
Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil. 
Therein he asserts that the primary motive of all human action is 
selfish interest; that human nature is therefore essentially ferocious 
and corrupt, requiring the restraint of arbitrary power to bridle its 
passion. From these premises the expediency of despotic rule is 
deduced. The Behemoth, a history of the Civil War, embracing the 
period between 1640 and 1660, was finished shortly before his death. 
The doctrines promulgated by Hobbes influenced English speculation 
for a century, and, midway between Bacon and Locke, laid the founda- 
tion of the Utilitarian school. His style is a model of clear, nervous, 


* See Lister’s Life of Clarendon (3 vols., 1838) ; and Peter Bayne’s essay in 
Chief Actors of the Puritan Revolution (1878). The History has often been 
reprinted. 
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and cogent reasoning. He is known as “the Selfish Philosopher of 
Malmesbury.” * 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The literature of the Restoration. 


1. Samuel Butler. —2. John Bunyan. —3. Izaak Walton. 
—4. John Evelyn. —5. Samuel Pepys. —6. Edward 
Hyde.—7. Thomas Hobbes. 


* See Croom Robinson’s Hobbes, in ‘‘ Philosophical Classics ’’ (1886). 


(CJSUAIRMMISIR, 20%. 
JOHN DRYDEN. 


“Without either creative imagination or any power of pathos, he is in argu- 
ment, in satire, and in declamatory magnificence, the greatest of our poets.” 
—G. L. Craik. 

“His plays, excepting a few scenes, are utterly disfigured by vice or folly 
or both. His translations appear too much the offspring of haste and hunger ; 
even his fables are ill-chosen tales conveyed in an incorrect though spirited 
versification. Yet midst this great number of loose productions, the refuse of 
our language, there are found some small pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the 
greater part of Absalom and Achitophel, and a few more which discover so 
great genius, such richness of expression, such pomp and vanity of numbers, 
that they leave us equally full of regret and indignation on account of the 
inferiority, or rather great absurdity, of his other writings.’’ — David Hume. 


“T admire Dryden’s talents and genius highly; but his is not a poetical 
genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden that are essentially poetical 
are a certain ardor and impetuosity of mind with an excellent ear... . 
There is not a single image from nature in the whole of his works.’’ — William 
Wordsworth. 


IN the last year of the fourteenth century Chaucer died. 
Just three hundred years later John Dryden (1631-1700) 
dropped his pen and ended his writings and his life. As 
poets, the great masters were unlike. Chaucer’s muse 
delighted to roam the fields and the highways, addressing 
‘itself to the leaves, the flowers, the birds, and the people. 
The retirement and the conveniences of the library gave 
inspiration to the muse of Dryden. He was educated at 
Westminster and Cambridge, whence he went in 1657 to 
London, having inherited a meager estate from his father. 
The revival of the drama just then opened a lucrative 
field for the professional author, and Dryden devoted him- 
self to the stage. He worked with energy and_ tact, 
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choosing subjects suited to the public taste, and, after the 
custom of the times, dedicating his efforts to those whose 
patronage had value. 


His Non-dramatic Works. — One of Dryden’s earliest 
productions was Herote Verses, in eulogy of the Protector, 
who died in 1658; but he early shifted to the royal party 
in Astrea Redux, welcoming Charles II. to the throne. 
The Annus Mirabilis (1667) was written to commemorate 
the terrible Plague and Fire of London, and the war 
with the Dutch. Its dignity of style and its harmonious 
verse merited praise; and the fact that it was filled with 
eulogy of the worthless king by no means detracted from 
the popularity of its author. The subject of Dryden’s next 
production was equally fortunate. In an elaborate prose 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, he upheld the use of rhyme in 
tragedy, and ranged himself with those who were trying 
to engraft French dramatic rules upon the English stage. 
From this time the rise of his fortunes was rapid. In 
1670 he was appointed poet laureate and royal histori- 
ographer. The King’s Company of Players contracted 
with him to supply them with three dramas a year. We 
owe several powerful efforts of his genius to his partici- 
pation in political intrigues. Absalom and Achitophel, 
his first and best satire, appeared in 1681, assailing the 
leading statesmen of the day. It gave Dryden an oppor-- 
tunity to revenge himself upon his personal foes and 
literary rivals,— the Duke of Buckingham and the poets 
Settle and Shadwell. It is full of masterpieces of char- 
acter-painting, not always just, but always vigorous. The 
enthusiasm with which it was received confirmed Dryden’s 
poetical supremacy.* The attack upon Shaftesbury was 


* In this satire, names from the Old Testament indicate the leaders of the 
Whigs, in Dryden’s day. The Duke of Monmouth was Absalom; the Earl of 
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renewed in a second satire entitled The Medal, and in the 
following year his brilliant MacFlecknoe* brought dis- 
comfiture again to Settle and Shadwell. 

In the same year the Religio Laict was written in 
defense of the Anglican Church. It was the utterance of 
aman already perplexed concerning religious questions, 
which he afterwards answered in a way altogether incon- 
sistent with the sentiments of this poem. In 1686 he 
entered the Catholic communion. ‘The good faith of this 
conversion has often been called in question; for it coin- 
cided suspiciously with King James’s proselytizing meas- 
ures. Many circumstances, however, proved its sincerity. 
On the accession of William of Orange, Dryden suffered 
deprivation of his offices and pensions rather than recant, 
and he trained his children in the venerable Church of 
Rome. His Hind and Panther portrays the condition of the 
Roman Church in Protestant England at this time. Like 
the didactic Religio Latet, it displays Dryden’s power in 
that most difficult species of writing which masks abstract 
reasoning in poetical form. The arguments of each are 
clear. The powerful march of the thought, the noble 
outbursts of enthusiasm, the rhetoric, and the beauty of 
the abundant illustration, take the judgment by storm. 
In the Hind and Panther the “ milk-white hind” is the 
Roman Catholic, the panther the Established Church; 
while various minor sects take part in the discussion in 
the characters of the wolf, the boar, the fox, ete. The 


Shaftesbury, Achitophel; and the Duke of Buckingham, Zimri. Dryden had 
a special grudge against Buckingham for his share in the production of a 
popular farce, The Rehearsal, in which Dryden’s dramatic faults were merci- 
lessly ridiculed. 

* Flecknoe was a vain, busy scribbler for whom Dryden felt great con- 
tempt. By assigning the name with a patronymic to Shadwell, that poet is 
represented as the heir of Flecknoe’s stupidity. 
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absurdity of this plan, half excused by its novelty, is 
sometimes wholly forgotten in the scope it gives for pic- 
turesque imagery and witty descriptive touches. 

Dryden’s non-dramatic poems were generally written in 
the heroic couplet, a measure wielded by him with peculiar 
power. Its regular structure served his purpose alike in 
argument, description, narration, and declamation. The 
music of that rhythm, instead of weakening his thought, 
seemed to give it energy. 


Dryden’s Adversity. — The Revolution of 1688 brought dis- 
aster to Dryden, consigning him to poverty and social obscur- 
ity. He continued to write for the stage until 1694; but after 
that year he busied himself chiefly with translation. His 
poetical versions of Juvenal, Persius, and Virgil appeared in 
1693; and the very last year of his life was made illustrious 
by his Fables, a series of renderings from Ovid, Chaucer, and 
Boceaccio. He died in 1700, and while his family was prepar- 
ing to bury him in a style suited to humble circumstances, a 
large subscription was raised to give him an imposing funeral. 
His body was conveyed in state to Westminster Abbey and 
interred between the tombs of Chaucer and Cowley. 


His Dramas. — In his plays, Dryden is the representative of 
that revolution in taste which followed the Restoration, sup- 
planting the noble, romantic drama of the Elizabethan era by 
a travesty of French models. There is in his comedies no fine 
delineation of character, no flow of humor. They were popu- 
lar because they were gross; and their author courted popu- 
larity as the means of replenishing his shrunken purse. His 
critical spirit fettered his dramatic genius. He constantly 
constructed plot and colloquy to illustrate some theory of 
composition or art. His All for Love is an attempt to reduce 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra to the classical unities ; 
The State of Innocence is a dramatization of Paradise Lost ; 
his Troilus and Oressida follows the Gdipus of Sophocles; he 
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even tried librettos for opera. The best of his plays are the 
Conquest of Granada; Marriage a la Mode; Aurungzebe; All 
for Love; The Spanish Friar; and Don Sebastian. His scope 
was extraordinary, but it is the fertility and force of his criti- 
cal judgment that preserves his literary renown. 

Dryden’s comedies were enlivened by witty allusions and 
curious intrigue; his tragedies were sustained by picturesque 
situations and powerful declamation. Over all he threw the 
veil of graceful, easy, melodious versification, balancing grievous 
defects of sense by harmony of sound. His grossness of lan- 
guage belongs partly to the coarseness of the times and partly 
to a confessed mercenary lust. In the preface of All for Love 
he says: “In my style I have professed to imitate the divine 
Shakespeare. ... I hope I may affirm, and without vanity, 
that by imitating him I have excelled myself.” 

Many beautiful songs appear among the scenes of Dryden’s 
dramas. His Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, which was written to 
be set to music, and celebrates the triumphs of that art, ranks 
first among English lyrics* in energy and in harmony. 


Dryden’s Translation of the ‘‘ Hneid.’’ — Dryden’s version of 
the ne/d is his most famous translation. But the majesty 
of Virgil’s manner is always tempered by consummate grace; 
and Dryden was too free and careless to give a faithful ver- 
sion of the most accurate of poems. <A similar lack of adapt- 
ability is noticed in his renderings of the Fables from Chaucer 
and Boceaccio; but their flowing ease of expression, the frequent 
recurrence of beautiful lines and striking images, and their 
freedom from the author’s fault of occasional coarseness, make 
them welcome illustrations of his poetical power. 


*“Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, happening to pay a morn- 
ing visit to Dryden, whom he always respected, found him in an unusual 
agitation of spirits, even to a trembling. On inquiring the cause —‘TI haye 
been up all night,’ replied the old bard ; ‘my musical friends made me promise 
to write them an ode for the Feast of St. Cecilia; I have been so struck with 
the subject which occurred to me, that I could not leave it till I had completed 
it — here it is, finished at one sitting.’’? — Warton. 
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His Prose. — Dryden’s prose writings have weight in deter- 
mining our estimate of his ability and influence. They are in 
the forms of essays and prefaces, prefixed to his various works. 
He was the father of the art of modern criticism. Macaulay 
acutely remarks that no man influenced his age so much as 
Dryden, because no man was so much influenced by his age. 
An Essay on Dramatic Poetry was the earliest statement of 
his critical system. Its general spirit is conformity to popular 
opinion; but its reasoning, albeit so often from false premises, 
is cogent. The style of his prose writing was admirable; his 
English was lively, vigorous, idiomatic, equally removed from 
mannerism and from carelessness.* 


meen 


In this chapter we have considered — 
John Dryden: 


(a) His Non-dramatic Poems. —(b) His Dramas. —(c) His Transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Aneid.’’ — (d) His Prose Writings. 


* Interesting discussions of Dryden’s life and works may be found in John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets ; Macaulay’s Essays ; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 
Vol. IV.; Taine’s English Literature. Sir Walter Scott published the classical 
edition of his works, with a life, in 1808 (new edition, 1884). See also Dryden, 
in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series,’’ Lowell’s criticism in the first series 
of Among my Books, and Evolution of English Criticism, by Laura J. Wylie. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THe Corrupt DRAMA. 


DRYDEN degraded his talents, as we have seen, to the 
service of an immoral public. That same corrupt society 
debauched a company of brilliant men, younger than 
Dryden, who devoted themselves exclusively to dramatic 
composition. In aim and in manner they are so untike 
the great playwrights of the preceding century that they 
are often spoken of as the authors of “The New Drama.” 
The aim of Shakespeare and his comrades had been to 
portray nature and natural passion. To one who studies 
the development of English literature, there will be 
evident an ever-recurrent drift towards veracity and 
naturalness. In other words, while our hterature abounds 
in all sorts of experiments, metaphysical, rhetorical, 
artificial, and imitative, that which is unreal, affected, 
or superficial soon grows obsolete and leaves no trace on 
subsequent thought or authorship; while all that touches 
reality and is expressed naturally remains a continuous 
and progressive body of literature, ever growing in scope 
and vigor. The age of the corrupt drama is essentially 
artificial. Hence follows its moral infirmity and its early 
desuetude. Tragedy, which has its roots in genuineness, 
did not thrive in this atmosphere. The little that was 
produced fell away from the old nervous vigor of plot and 
expression. Comedy developed a new form called the 
comedy of intrigue, characterized by involved plots, arti- 
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ficial situations, and spasmodic wit. To the butterfly 
public, double meanings, ludicrous or compromising inci- 
dents, sallies of prurient gayety, proved so acceptable as 
to disclose an age quite pagan; at least unmoral, if not 
immoral. 


Sir George Etheredge (1636 ?-1690?) is the “founder of the 
comedy of intrigue,” which reached its perfection in the master- 
pieces of Congreve and Wycherley. Little is known of Ether- 
edge except that he was the companion of fashionable reprobates, 
and given to discreditable gallantries; was a disciple of Moliere ; 
and left but three plays, — The Comical Revenge, or Love in a 
Tub, She Would if She Could, and The Man of Mode.* 


The Comic Dramatists: William Wycherley (1640-1715) learned 
his dramatic art from Moliére and Etheredge. He received his 
education in the household of a French noble, and returned to 
England to become a brillant figure in the society of London, 
His first comedy, Love in a Wood, was written, according to 
Pope, when its author was but nineteen years of age. The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, The Country Wife, his coarsest, and 
The Plain Dealer, his strongest play, followed at irregular in- 
tervals, the last one appearing in 1677. These four plays are 
the only results of his dramatic work. He married a jealous 
woman of rank, lost favor at Court thereby, and was imprisoned 
seven years for debt. He was a skillful playwright, and en- 
livened his dialogue with witty repartee. At the age of sixty- 
five he made an attempt to regain public admiration by a 
collection of poetical miscellanies; but as it was stained with 
all the immorality of his youthful productions, and redeemed 
by none of their intellectual brilliancy, the book fell dead upon 
the market.t 


* Etheredge’s complete works were edited by A. Wilson Verity (1888). 
See also Edmund Gosse’s essay on him in Seventeenth Century Studies (1883). 

+ See Leigh Hunt’s Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar; also Ward’s History of English Dramatic Literature (1875). 
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In the esteem of his contemporaries William Congreve (1670— 
1729) stood preéminent among the comic dramatists. He had 
the tastes of the man of fashion, with the talents of the man 
of letters; and his education at Trinity College, Dublin, gave 
him scholarship far superior to that of his rivals. Going to 
London to study law, his graces soon made him a favorite in 
fashionable circles. Between 1692 and 1700 he devoted the 
intervals of social dissipation to dramatic writing, and produced 
five plays, — The Old Bachelor (1693), The Double Dealer (1694), 
Love for Love (1695), The Mourning Bride (1697), and The Way 
of the World (1700). The brillancy of the young author’s 
talents won for him rich patronage. After the beginning of 
the eighteenth century he published only a volume of trifling 
miscellanies; but his reputation and prosperity continued to 
the end of his life. Dryden named him his successor in poeti- 
cal supremacy; and Pope, in dedicating a translation of Homer, 
recognized Congreve as the patriarch of letters. “No English 
writer, on the whole, has so nearly touched the skirts of Moheére.” 

Congreve’s scenes are one incessant flash and sparkle of the 
finest repartee; and his wit, like all wit of the highest order, 
is Invariably allied with shrewd sense and acute observation. 
The conversations of his characters are accurate imitations of 
the conversation of fashionable life. Not one of his scenes 
is relieved by a breath of Nature; indeed we have little in- 
timation that he knew aught of either Nature or simplicity. 
Love for Love is his masterpiece. Its characters are strik- 
ingly varied, and they relieve each other with unrelaxing spirit. 
Its intrigue, too, is effectively managed, and is better than that 
of any of his other comedies. His one tragedy, The Mourning 
Bride, written in solemn and pompous strain, though raptur- 
ously applauded when first given to the public, has now no 
power of pleasing. Its scenes of distress cannot touch the 
heart; its lofty tirades cannot stir the passions. What charm 
it has for the modern reader is found in the power and melody 
of the descriptive passages. 
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Another popular author of this school was Sir John Vanbrugh 
(1666-1726), architect of Blenheim Palace and the Greenwich Hos- 
pital. His dramatic talent is exhibited in comedies, — The Relapse, 
The Provoked Wife, Alsop, The Confederacy, several adaptations from 
Moliére, and The Provoked Husband, left incomplete at the author’s 
death. His fund of invention enables him to surpass either Wycher- 
ley or Congreve in developing a character or an incident to its full 
capacity for comic effect. His personages have an incurable habit of 
getting into difficulties, and inexhaustible ingenuity in getting out. 
Swaggering fops, booby squires, pert chambermaids, and intriguing 
dames, all are sketched from life, with such vivacity as would make 
amends for any fault, save that of pervading coarseness and obscen- 
ity. The reader finds himself in bad company; for all the men are 
rascals, and none of the women are as good as they should be. 


The comic drama of this generation found its last expression in the 
works of George Farquhar (1678-1707). He was an Irishman, who 
was dismissed from Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of eighteen, 
on account of some boyish irregularities. For a while he was an 
actor, but later, entering the army, he employed his leisure in com- 
posing comedies. His literary career was crowded into ten years — 
from 1698, when his first play was acted, until 1707, the date of his 
early death. His principal plays are Love and a Bottle, The Constant 
Couple, The Inconstant, The Twin Rivals, The Recruiting Officer, and 
The Beaux’ Stratagem. Wis heroes are happy, hot-blooded, rattling 
fellows, whose madcap pranks are prompted by the rashness of youth. 
They are much given to deception and wanton tricks, but betray 
neither the vicious coarseness of Wycherley’s villains, nor the refined 
rascality of Vanbrugh’s sharpers. The Beaua’ Stratagem, the last of 
his comedies, is considered the best. Whole scenes are filled with a 
rich humor which recalls the spirit of the older drama. 

Jeremy Collier. — The shamelessness of the drama thus char- 
acterized did not go unrebuked. A non-juring clergyman, 
Jeremy Collier (1650-1726), who was at the time under sen- 
tence of outlawry, faced the scorn of play-goers, and presented 
himself as the champion of decency. In A Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, he boldly 
attacked Wycherley, Congreve, and Dryden. The pamphlet 
was written with fiery energy and wit, and rallied the sym- 
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pathies of all moral and thoughtful men in the nation. Dryden 
nobly acknowledged the justice of Collier’s strictures.* A 
defense was undertaken by Wycherley, Congreve, and Van- 
brugh; but the assault had been so vigorous and was pushed 
with such resoluteness that victory remained with the assail- 
ant. The controversy resulted in giving a better tone to the 
drama and to light literature in general. Collier was the 
author of An Eeclesiastical History of Great Britain, and an 
industrious controversialist in behalf of the politics and church 
ritual of non-jurors, among whom he became a bishop. 


The Tragic Dramatists. — Among the exclusively tragic dramatists 
of this epoch the first place belongs to Thomas Otway (1651-16385), 
who died at the early age of thirty-four, after a life of wretchedness 
and irregularity. He was educated at Oxford, and very early entered 
the profession of an actor. During this part of his career he produced 
three tragedies, — Alcibiades, Don Carlos, and Titus and Berenice, trans- 
lated from Racine. After a brief service in the army he returned to 
the stage and wrote four more tragedies, — Caius Marius, The Orphan, 
The Soldier's Fortune, and Venice Preserved. All these works, with 
the exception of The Orphan and Venice Preserved, are now nearly 
forgotten; but upon these the glory of Otway is so firmly established 
that it will probably endure as long as the language itself. His most 
striking merit is his pathos. The distress of his plays reaches a pitch 
of terrible intensity. His style is vigorous and racy.t 


From the time of Dryden until the end of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, English poetry exhibits a character 
equally remote from the splendid imagery of the Elizabethan 
era, and from the naturalness and glow of the modern school. 


* “T shall say less of Mr. Collier, because in many things he has taxed me 
justly, and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine 
which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have 
given him no personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repent- 
ance.” — Dryden, Preface to Fables. 

+ See Roden Noel's edition of Otway (1888) ; also consult Ward’s History 
of English Dramatic Literature (Vol. II., 1875), and E. Gosse’s essay in Seven- 
teenth Century Studies. 
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Correctness and an affected regard for what was called “sense” 
were the qualities chiefly cultivated. The abuse of ingenuity 
which disfigures the poetry of Cowley, Donne, and Quarles 
was avoided; but there was likewise a want of feeling. It is 
remarkable how many of the non-dramatic poets of this time 
were men of rank and fashion, whose literary efforts were 
simply the accomplishments of amateurs. 
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In this chapter we have considered — 


1. The Corrupt Drama: 
(a) Sir George Etheredge. — (b) William Wycherley. — (c) William 
Congreve. — (d) Sir John Vanbrugh. — (e) George Farquhar. 
2. Jeremy Collier.—3. The Tragic Dramatists. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THEOLOGIANS OF LOCKE’S 
TIME. 


JOHN LOCKE. 


“The most elegant of prose writers.’ — W. S. Landor. 


“All his contemporaries, and, what is better, all the known actions of his 
life, testify that no one was more sincerely and constantly attached to truth, 
virtue, and the cause of human liberty.’’ — Victor Cousin. 


‘‘ He gave the first example in the English language of writing on abstract 
subjects with a remarkable degree of simplicity and perspicuity.’’ — Thomas 
Reid. 

‘* Rew among the great names in philosophy have met with a harder measure 
of justice from the present generation than Locke, the unquestioned founder 
of the analytical philosophy of mind.’’— John Stuart Mill. 


THE freedom achieved in England by the revolutions 
of the seventeenth century had a profound effect on philo- 
sophical writers. Impulse toward freedom and the habit 
of dealing with subjects on their practical side are char- 
acteristics of English thought. Under systems more 
arbitrary, thinkers confined themselves to logical and 
speculative processes that involved little contact with 
ecclesiastical or political government. The process was 
reversed in England, and systematic thought was used 
chiefly to solve problems of life. 


John Locke (1652-1704) passed his youth amidst the con- 
vulsions of the Commonwealth period. He was educated at 
Westminster and under the heroic Puritan, John Owen, at 
Oxford. Scholastic methods were still in vogue, and Locke 
resented them as Bacon had done before him. He fell under 
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the influence of Descartes and lingered as a tutor at Oxford, 
tossed between the two schemes of metaphysical and experi- 
mental philosophy. He was always of delicate health, and, 
in consequence, turned aside from his chosen profession of 
medicine. He was naturally a philosopher and lived a seques. 
tered, meditative life. He was in Germany in 1665 and was, 
a contemporary student of Spinoza and Leibnitz, though never 
their follower. In true English spirit, he sought a philo- 
sophical basis for political and ecclesiastical toleration. This 
motive colored all his reflections. He was always brilliant in 
conversation and frequent residence on the Continent gave 
him personal acquaintance with the best thinkers of his day. 
A chance acquaintance with Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, determined his career. He commended himself 
to this nobleman by a fortunate exercise of his medical skill, 
and confirmed his regard by charms of character and of conver- 
sation. Locke took up his residence in Shaftesbury’s house, 
conducted the education, first of his son and afterwards of his 
grandson, and to a great degree became identified with his 
political fortunes. He filled various offices during Shaftes- 
bury’s two seasons of political ascendency, and in 1679 assisted 
him and others in framing the constitution of the provinces of 
Carolina, known as “the Grand Model.” When, in 1682, 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland under the accusation of high 
treason, Locke shared his exile and his disgrace. In the con- 
genial society of distinguished men abroad, he devoted himself 
with zest to philosophical study. His Letter on Toleration and 
an abstract of the Essay on the Human Understanding were 
both published before his return to England in 1689. In 1690 
the full edition of his Hssay on the Human Understanding at- 
tracted general attention. In fourteen years it passed through 
six editions —an unprecedented sale, considering the character 


of the work. 


Locke’s Contribution to English Thought. — At a meeting of 
friends assembled to discuss certain theological and social prob: 
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lems, Locke proposed a preliminary inquiry into the capacity 
of the human mind to discover truth. To its answer he de- 
voted the best seventeen years of his life. He produced An 
Essay on the Human Understanding, a book of amazing in- 
fluence on all subsequent European thought. The reason for 
this influence was the novelty of his method. He was a fol- 
lower of Bacon, working from experiment. Locke’s psychology 
differs from that of his logical successor, Herbert Spencer, in 
that he wrought on metaphysical nes, while Spencer has 
wrought on lines materialistic and evolutionary. For both 
the secret of the process hes in the analysis of experience. 

Conscious experience furnishes the facts for his analysis, 
and his analysis turns to the support of practical liberty of 
thought and conduct. He stood at the parting of the ways, 
and forced the recognition of the parting. From his time the 
issue between intuitive and experimental philosophies, as ap- 
plied to the mind and to metaphysics, has been the ground of 
contention between the great schools of thinkers. 

In the Essay on the Human Understanding, he travels, with 
unwearied patience, over the immense field of mental phenom- 
ena, describing, analyzing, classifying, with a practical sagacity 
which is equaled only by the purity of his desire for truth. 
Mis work is, as Mr. Hallam justly observes, “the first real 
chart of the coasts, wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the general relations of all are perceived.” 

Locke deserves credit for his freedom from passion or prej- 
udice when writing, as he frequently did, upon questions of 
personal or party interest. Witness the impartial tone of his 
Letter on Toleration, composed while he himself was under 
the ban of his university and his government. The same 
qualities characterize his Treatise on Civil Government. His 
essay on Education has been hardly less influential than the 
two preceding works. Locke himself had felt all the disad- 
vantages of the prevailing method of instruction. He makes 
an impressive plea for a more liberal and practical system, 
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both in the subject-matter to be taught and in the mode of 
instruction. This essay did much to bring about that benefi- 
cent revolution which the last century has effected in the 
training of the young Besides these works there may be 
mentioned a treatise On the Reasonableness of Ohristianity, 
which decisively contradicts those bigots who have accused 
Locke of irreligious tendencies. After his death a small but 
admirable little work was published, entitled On the Conduct 
of the Understanding. It is a manual of reflections upon those 
natural defects and evil habits of the mind which unfit it for 
the task of acquiring knowledge, and was designed to form a 
supplementary chapter to his greater work.* 


Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), a preceptor of Newton, a mathematician, 
and an apologist for the Church of England, was a man of profound 
attainments. He passed nine years of studious life at Cambridge 
and four years in travel. At the age of twenty-nine he took Anglican 
orders, and was made professor of Greek in Cambridge University ; 
and with this appointment he soon combined the professorship of 
geometry in Gresham College, London. In 1663 he resigned both 
chairs, to accept the Lucasian professorship of mathematics. In 
this position he fostered and befriended the rising genius of Newton, 
to whom he resigned his office in 1669. His Latin treatises on optics, 
mechanics, and astronomy, established his rank among the best 
mathematicians of his age. 

Barrow was made one of the king’s chaplains. In 1672 he was 
elected Master of Trinity College, the king remarking, as he con- 
firmed the appointment, that he had given the place to the best 
scholar in England. In 1675 the list of his honors was augmented 
by the Vice-Chancellorship of the University of Cambridge. 


His Pulpit Eloquence.— The dignity and grandeur of his sermons 
have rarely been equaled. There is no English prose writer of that 
day whose works are more invigorating to the mind or better adapted 
to the formation of a pure taste. Chatham recommended Barrow to 


* For further discussions of this topic, consult Lewes’s History of Philos- 
ophy, Vol II., and Sir James Mackintosh in the British Essayists. See also 
Fowler’s Locke in the “‘ English Men of Letters Series ’’ (1880), and C. Fraser’s 
Locke in ‘ Philosophical Classics ’’ (1890). 


» 
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his son as the finest model of eloquence, and the accomplished Landor 
has not hesitated to place him above the greatest of the ancient 
thinkers. 


The Progress of Physical Science. — There are few episodes in the 
history of human knowledge more surprising than the sudden and 
dazzling progress made in the physical sciences towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. This progress is seen in Germany, in Hol- 
land, and in Franee; but in none of these countries more than in 
England. It was natural that the vivifying effect produced by the 
writings and the method of Bacon should be peculiarly powerful in 
his own country. The development of free institutions and open 
discussions exercised a powerful influence in stimulating research, 
in promoting a spirit of inquiry, and in literary expression of untram- 
meled opinion. The renowned Royal Society, incorporated in 1660, 
played a prominent part in the great movement, especially in the 
branches of physics and natural history. 


Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) and Robert Boyle (1627-1691), 
though not contributing to the fame of English literature, 
inspired and guided the thought of contemporary and succeed- 
ing men of letters. 


Thomas Burnet (1635-1715), Master of the Charter-house, was 
one of the speculative writers of this period. He was author of the 
eloquent and poetic declamation, The Sacred Theory of the Earth, a 
work written in both Latin and English, and giving an hypotheti- 
eal account of the causes which produced the various irregularities 
and undulations in the earth’s surface. His geological and physical 
theories are fantastic; but his pictures of the devastation caused by 
the unbridled powers of Nature are magnificent, and give him a claim 
to be placed among eloquent and poetical prose-writers of the seven- 
teenth century. 


POD 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The philosophers and theologians of Locke’s time. 


1. John Locke. —2. Isaac Barrow. —3. The Progress of 
Physical Science. 


(CHEV IBIR ORIOL 
THE CRITICAL POoETs. 


THE epoch immediately succeeding the time of Dry- 
den has been named the Augustan Age of English 
Literature. Popular opinion bounds it by the reign of 
Queen Anne; but its best fruits ripened in the reign 
of George I. The vigor, harmony, and regularity found 
in the powerful writers of the school of the Restoration 
was given a higher polish by writers of the first third 
of the eighteenth century. Three men — Pope, Swift, 
and Addison — stand in the front rank; and these three 
men, who make their generation famous in the history of 
English literature, were great as satirists. They expressed 
the critical spirit of the age. Pope was a poet; but his 
song, instead of breathing love of Nature or of man, was 
at times filled with hatred and contempt. Swift was an 
eminent clergyman, but his zeal commonly spent itself in 
political controversy; it wandered now and then aside to 
satirize the puny conventions and ambitions of mankind. 
Addison, distinguished in service of the State, was so 
genial, so gentle, so mirthful, that though his fun satirized 
all sorts of English follies, his winning words and charm- 
ing grace robbed satire of its fierceness.. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


‘He was about four feet six inches high, very humpbacked and deformed. 
He wore a black coat, and, according to the fashion of that time, had on a 
little sword. He had a large and very fine eye, and a long, handsome nose ; 
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his mouth had those peculiar marks which are always found in the mouths of 
crooked persons, and the muscles which run across the cheek were so strongly 
marked that they seemed like small cords.’’ — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

‘King Alexander had great merit as a writer, and his title to the kingdom of 
wit was better founded than his enemies have pretended.’’ — Henry Fielding. 


‘*Pope’s rhymes too often supply the defect of his reasons.’’ — Richard 
Whately. 

“The most striking characteristics of his poetry are lucid arrangement 
of matter, closeness of argument, marvelous condensation of thought and 
expression, brilliancy of fancy ever supplying the aptest illustrations, and 
language elaborately finished almost beyond example.’’ — Alexander Dyce. 


“As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man as God made him, dealing 
with great passions and innate motives, so truly is Pope the poet of society, 
the delineator of manners, the exposer of those motives which may be called 
acquired, whose spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin.” 
—J. R. Lowell. 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744) was born in London. His 
father was a merchant, a convert to Catholicism, who had 
acquired sufficient property to retire from business and to 
escape a part of the disabilities which his religion brought 
upon him. He enjoyed the leisure of @ rural home near 
Windsor. Here Pope was reared; and here, before he 
was twelve years old, he wrote the Ode to Solitude. He 
was precocious. In his own words: 

‘As yet a child and all unknown to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 

He had special admiration for Dryden; and there is a 
legend that a little before the master’s death Pope saw 
him sitting in state at Will’s Coffee House. At sixteen 
Pope composed his Pastorals and translated portions of 
Statius. From this time his activity was unremitting, 
and an uninterrupted succession of works, varied in sub- 
ject and exquisite in finish, placed him at the head of the 
poets of his age. 

He had much to contend with physically, being so little 
that he needed a high chair at the table, so weak and 
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sickly that he could not stand unless tied up in bandages, 
and so sensitive to the cold that he was constantly 
wrapped in flannels and furs. He could not dress or 
undress himself. But this unfortunate man had a fine 
face and a glowing eye. His manners, too, were elegant. 
tollicking Dick Steele was large and strong, Addison had 
the fatness ascribed to good-nature, Swift had to exercise 
vigorously to keep down his flesh; Gay and Thomson 
were hale; these jolly men could spend their nights in 
joyous revelries, laughing over the best of wit and humor, 
but “ poor Pope” was quiet and thin and sick. 

Pope’s education and taste were not gained in the 
schoolroom. He was permitted to roam wherever his 
fancy might lead him over the fields of learning. He 
studied Spenser, Waller, and Dryden, and from them 
learned the charm of elegant and overwrought verse. 


The Influence of his Intimate Friends.— On account of his 
helplessness, Pope was specially subject to the influence of 
those who petted him. His mother, though simple-hearted, 
influenced him in all things, even in his literary work. She 
nursed the self-appreciation which cheered him. Swift, too, 
gave him the praise he asked. The Dean of St. Patrick’s had 
but to say, “ When you think of the world, give it one more 
lash at my request,” and he could inspire the poet. The wit, 
the eloquence, the elegance, the literary taste, and the political 
sentiments of Bolingbroke made him the object of the poet’s 
admiration. Bolingbroke’s dazzling life blinded Pope to his 
faults. An intimate friendship between them brought the 
poet under powerful and pernicious influences. To have one’s 
distinguishing weakness nourished as Pope’s was by his doting 
mother, to be loved by the sturdy, hearty, and powerful Dean, 
and to receive the patronage and praise of the most dashing, 
attractive, and worthless public man of the time, was perhaps 
enough to deform even a poet’s soul. 
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The Influence of his Age. — Before considering Pope’s 
literary work, we must remind ourselves of the peculiar 
influence exerted upon him. Much that has been charged 
upon him belongs to his times. Was he narrow? was 
he shallow? was he conceited? So was the age.* Its 
writers caught its spirit, though it may be that Pope 
is its most striking representative. Conceit was in 
the air. The security of the government seemed to be 
established, wealth was accumulating, the influence of 
the nation abroad was increasing, and the moral tone of 
its literature was improving. Indeed, there was a pecul- 
iar complacency towards literature; and with reason, for 
the age was first to use the press as a far-reaching power 
among the people. Under these influences, political, 
social, and literary, the national self-appreciation was 
stimulated. There was a conviction that the age had 
better sense than its forerunners. 

In his essay on Dryden and Pope, Hazlitt calls attention 
to the expression of this sentiment in the poetry of the 
time, and shows how Pope was subject to its influence. 
Even his rhyming was unconsciously affected by the 
watch-word, “sense.” + 

* See Chap. II., p. 9. 

7 “Asa proof of the exclusive attention which it occupied in their minds, 
it is remarkable that in the Hssay on Criticism (not a very long poem) there 
are no less than half a score of successive couplets rhyming to the word sense. 
This appears almost incredible without giving the instances, and no less so 
when they are given.” 


“But of the two, less dangerous is the offense 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense.’ (Lines 8, 4.) 


“In search of wit these lose their common sense, 

And then turn critics in their own defense.’’ (Lines 28, 29.) 
“Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense, 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense.’’ (Lines 209-10.) 
“Some by old words to fame have made pretense, 

Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense.” (Lines 324-5.) 
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The ‘‘Essay on Criticism,’? published in 1711, first 
fixed Pope’s reputation and gave him a foretaste of 
his enduring popularity. A remarkable production 
for a man of twenty years, much of the praise which 
it has received is nevertheless extravagant. It is not 
original, It is merely a collating of the principles of 
criticism stated by Horace, by Shakespeare, and by other 
poets and critics. Still it has sparkling beauties, and its 
music answers to the severest demands of poetic art. It 
is dainty, but not insipid; it has fervor, without any 
sacrifice of dignity; and it is not lacking in excellence of 
judgment. It has “sense.” Pope aimed to produce fault- 
less verse; but in this poem his aim was not true. Many 
an unfriendly critic has called attention to his faulty 
rhymes. Indeed, he gave himself license to do what he 
would have ridiculed in another. But whatever its defects 
may be, the Hssay on Criticism has the excellence of con- 
cise and vigorous expression to such a degree that it has 
supplied our current literature with quotations in larger 
numbers than any other poem of equal length not written 
by Shakespeare or Milton. 


‘‘The Rape of the Lock.’’ — Fanciful narrative and the 
raillery of the drawing-room display Pope’s finest gifts. 
‘Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense.’ (Lines 364-5.) 


“ At every trifle scorn to take offense ; 
That always shows great pride or little sense.’’ (Lines 386-7.) 


‘Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence.”’ (Lines 566-7.) 


“Be niggards of advice on no pretense, 

For the worst avarice is that of sense.’”’ (Lines 578-9.) 
“Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence.” (Lines 608-9.) 
“ Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into sense.” (Lines 653-4.) 
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The Rape of the Lock, sketched in his early literary life, is 
the most sparkling of his works, equally felicitous in its 
plan and in its execution. Addison pronounced it “a 
delicious little thing,” and later critics agree in thinking 
it superior to any other mock-heroic composition. Lord 
Petre, a man of fashion at the Court of Queen Anne, had 
cut a lock of hair from the head of Arabella Fermor, a 
beautiful young maid of honor, and from the act a quarrel 
had arisen between the two families. Pope’s poem was 
an attempt to laugh the quarrelers into good-nature. In 
this he was not successful, but he wrote with such grace 
and pleasantry that his fame was heightened. 


His Eclogues. — In 1713 he published his pastoral eclogues 
entitled Windsor Forest. Their beauty of versification and 
neatness of diction atone, in a measure, for the absence of that 
feeling for Nature which the poetry of the eighteenth century 
lacked. In 1715 Pope published modernized versions of 
Chaucer, as if desirous in all things to imitate his master 
Dryden. 


His Translation of Homer. — At this time, too, Pope under- 
took to translate into English verse the Idiad and the Odyssey. 
He was disheartened when brought face to face with the vast- 
ness of his undertaking; but with practice came facility, and 
the whole of his translation of the Z/iad was given to the world 
by the year 1720. The work, published by subscription, and 
carried on by the kind offices of Dean Swift, brought him about 
seven thousand pounds,—the foundation of the competence 
which he afterwards enjoyed. The Odyssey did not appear till 
five years later; and of this he himself translated only half, 
employing for the other half the aid of contemporary poets. 
Mechanically this translation is not unfaithful; but in repro- 
ducing the spirit of the original, it is far inferior to the ballad- 
like version of the Elizabethan poet Chapman. Bentley’s 
criticism is comprehensive: “It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
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but you must not call it Homer.” It was impossible for an 
Englishman, living in the artificial, bewigged age of Queen 
Anne, to reproduce the song of an Ionian rhapsodist whose 
theme presents the bronzed athletes of the Greek heroic age 
enacting the tragedy of Helen and of Troy. 

Other compositions of Pope belonging to his early life, are 
the Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, the Epistle from Sappho to 
Phaon, and the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. During this part 
of his hfe he was hving with his parents at Chiswick; but on 
the death of his father he removed with his mother to a villa 
at Twickenham, on the banks of the Thames. There he passed 
the remainder of his life. His taste for gardening amused his 
leisure, and he lived in familiar intercourse with illustrious 
statesmen, orators, and men of letters of his day. In 1725 he 
published an edition of Shakespeare, in six volumes, This 
work was severely and justly criticised by Theobald in his 
Shakespeare Restored. We shall see how savagely the sensitive 
poet revenged himself. During the three years following he was 
engaged with Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and others, in composing 
the famous Miscellanies or Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, to 
which each of the friends contributed. Pope’s satiric genius, 
however, seems to have deserted him whenever he abandoned 
verse for prose. With the exception of Arbuthnot’s burlesque 
History of John Bull, these Miscellanies are hardly worthy the 
fame of their authors. 


The ‘‘ Dunciad.’? — Pope’s brilliant success, his popu- 
larity, the tinge of vanity and malignity in his disposition, 
and, above all, his supercilious tone towards other authors, 
made him a host of enemies. Determining to inflict upon 
them a memorable castigation, he composed the Dunciad 
—incomparably the fiercest and most sweeping satire 
in the whole range of English literature. In it he flays 
and dismembers every writer whom he attacks. Most 
of them are so obscure that their names are now rescued 
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from oblivion only by being embalmed in Pope’s satire; 
but in some cases he unjustly attacks men of ability. 
The plot of the poem — the Iliad of the Dunces —is not 
very ingenious. Pope supposes the throne of Dulness to 
be left vacant by the death of Shadwell. The various 
aspirants to “that bad eminence” engage in a series of 
trials, as at the Olympic games of old, to determine the 
succession. In the original form of the poem the palm of 
pedantry and stupidity was given to Theobald, Pope’s 
successful rival in editing Shakespeare. In the edition 
published just before the poet’s death, the palm was 
given to the poet laureate, Colley Cibber, an actor, man- 
ager, and dramatic author of fair reputation, who certainly 
was in no sense an appropriate King of the Dunces. In 
this, as in other instances, Pope’s bitterness ran away with 
his judgment. 

From 1751 to 1785 Pope was engaged in the com- 
position of his Hpistles, addressed to Burlington, Cob- 
ham, Arbuthnot, Bathurst, and other distinguished men. 
These poems, half satirical and half familiar, were in 
their manner a reproduction of the charming epistles of 
Horace. 


The ‘‘Essay on Man,’’ written at this period, was pub- 
lished in four epistles addressed to Bolingbroke. It is in 
itself an example of the usual inaptness of poetry for 
abstract reasoning. The first epistle treats of man in his 
relation to the universe, the second in his relation to him- 
self, the third in his relation to society, and the fourth 
deals with his ideas of happiness. The neatness and 
conciseness of the language, the melody of the verse, and 
the beauty and fidelity of the illustrations prove that if 
the poet has not produced a perfect model of didactic 
poetry, it is simply because such an object is beyond the 
attainment of art. 
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Imitations of Horace, in which Pope adapted the topics of 
the Roman satirist to the persons and vices of his own day, 
were his latest writings. 


On the 30th of May, 1744, Pope died. The last years 
of his life were gloomy; for his mother was gone, his health 
was feeble, and he had outlived the genial companionships 
in which he had found delight. 


Two Classes of Poets.— Concerning Pope’s merits as a poet, 
the critics have had many and spirited encounters. This irre- 
pressible conflict of opinion is due to the fact that there are 
two general divisions of poetry, and two classes of poets. 
There is the poetry that is natural, and the poetry that is 
artificial; the poetry that is spontaneous, bursting into blaze, 
giving fire and energy to the language which expresses the 
intense feeling of the poet, making the substance dominate 
the form, and the poetry in which form seems to master 
the substance. There is poetry having the power and dig- 
nity of passion, and poetry having the power and dignity of 
elegance. 

Jeffrey, the keenest of critics, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
patient thinkers in the philosophy of poetry, teach that the end 
of poetry is to give pleasure. Their definitions turn against 
them when they propose to strike Pope’s name from the list 
of poets. He must be ranked first among those whose power 
of pleasing is found in their conformity to the laws of rhythm, 
in the music of their song. He must not be named with Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, for he has not sublime thoughts, nor 
broad and profound sympathies. Nature does not inspire him. 
Art in life and in literature commanded his highest esteem. 
“ He was the poet laureate of polite life.” 

Pope’s influence upon the poetry of his own and the suc- 
ceeding generation was pernicious. A throng of poetasters, 
striving to imitate him, produced thoroughly artificial verse. 
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Imitation ended in contemptibility. The only thing about it 
to remind one of poetry was its form.* 


John Gay (1685-1732) was one of those easy, amiable men 
whose personal charm wins and keeps fast friends. His Trivia, 
or the Art of Walking in the Streets of London is interesting 
not only for its easy humor, but also for the curious details it 
gives of the scenery, costume, and manners of the street at 
that time. Keen political allusions contributed to the popu- 
larity of Gay’s dramatic pieces. His most successful venture 
in that line was The Beggars’ Opera, written, it is said, at the 
wish of Swift for a “ Newgate pastoral.” — It was the pioneer 
of English operatic works, and made, in the witty phrase of 
its time, “ Rich [the manager] gay, and Gay [the author] rich.” 
His Fables, in easy verse, and abounding in good humor, are 
still popular. His songs and ballads, of which the best known 
is Black-eyed Susan, are musical, touching, and playful.t 


Matthew Prior (1664-1721), poet and politician, took part in 
the composition of the Country Mouse and City Mouse, a clever 
parody of Dryden’s Hind and Panther. His longer poems are 
the rehgious epic Solomon, and Alma, an imitation of Hudi- 
brastic verse, exhibiting a good deal of thought and learning 
cleverly disguised in conversational garb. The ballad of Henry 
and Emma was founded on the Nutbrowne Maid, but his work 
has not the charming simplicity of the old poem. His claim 
to poetic fame rests mainly upon his neat, graceful, animated 
songs, of which the most beautiful are his verses to A Child 
of Quality.§ 


* The student is referred to W. J. Courthope’s edition of Pope’s works, with 
biography (1889), Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, De Quincey’s Biographical 
Essays, Thackeray’s English Humorists, Taine’s English Literature, Hazlitt’s 
Lectures on the English Poets, Lowell’s My Study Windows. 

} Taine calls it “the fiercest and dirtiest satire in the English language.”’ 

{See Poetical Works of John Gay, edited by John Underhill, ‘‘ Muse’s 
Library ”’ (1898). 

§ See Selected Poems of Prior, edited by Austin Dobson, ‘‘ Parchment 
Library ”’ (1889). 
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Edward Young (1681-1765) * obtained his first literary repu- 
tation by a satire entitled Love of Fame, the Universal Passion. 
His place in the history of English literature is due to his 
poem Night Thoughts. This work, representing nine nights 
of meditation, is in blank verse, and is made up of reflections 
on life, death, and immortality. Its tone is somber, but “short, 
vivid, and broken gleams of genius” give it point and force. 
Many of its lines have passed into common language; such as 
“procrastination is the thief of time,” “all men think all men 
mortal but themselves.” 


The poetry of the Scottish Lowlands found an admirable 
representative at this time in Allan Ramsay (1686-1758), who 
rendered great service to the literature of his country by re- 
viving the taste for the old Scottish poets, and by editing and 
unitating the songs and ballads current among the people. He 
was also the author of an original pastoral poem, The Gentle 
Shepherd, descriptive of the rural life and scenery of Scotland. 
It is written in the melodious and picturesque Scotch dialect, 
and woven into a simple but interesting love-story. Ramsay 
was the prototype of Burns.f 


mem 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The critical poets. 
1. Alexander Pope: 


The Influence of his Friends. —The Influence of his Age. — ‘‘ The 
Essay on Criticism.’’ — ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.’’ — Pope’s Trans- 
lation of Homer.— The ‘‘ Dunciad.’’ — The ‘‘Essay on Man.’’ — 
Two Classes of Poets. 


2. John Gay. — 3. Matthew Prior. —4. Edward Young. — 
5. Allan Ramsay. 
* The best life existing is that in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
+ Dr. Chalmers edited Ramsay’s works, adding a life (1800) ; see also J. L. 


Robertson’s Selections (1887). 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


Fourth Period: 1603-1714. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


1554-1625 
Died 1633 
1566-1625 


1569-1626 
1568-1639 
1567 ?-1640 
1565-1639 


1562-1641 
1568 ?-1645 


1574-1627 
About 1630 
1570-1638 
1577-1626 
1571-16381 
1577-1637 
1575-1634 


1570-1637 ? 


1577-1644 
1575-1650 
Died 1626 
1570-1629 


1577-1617 


Fulke Greville . 
Anthony Munday . 
King James VI. or I. 


Sir John Davies 
Sir Henry Wotton 
Ear! of Stirling 
John Spottiswoode 


Sir Henry Spellman . 
Sir Richard Baker 


Richard Barnfield 
Nathaniel Field 

Sir Robert Ayton . 
Samuel Purchas 

Sir Robert B. Cotton 
Robert Burton . 

John Marston . 


Thomas Dekker 


George Sandys . 
David Calderwood 
Cyril Tourneur 


Thomas Middleton 


Thomas Coryat 


Poems. 

Dramas. 

Basilikon Doron; Demo- 
nology; Counterblast to 
Tobacco. 

Nosce Teipsum. 

Reliquize Wottoniane. 

Songs; elegies. 

History of the Church of 
Scotland. 


| Glossarium Archeologicum. 


Chronicle of the Kings of 
Scotland. 

Pastoral Poetry. 

Plays. 

Poems. 

His Pilgrimage. 

History of Henry III. 

Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Maleontent; Sophonisba; 
Antonio’s Revenge; East- 
ward Ho! [in collabora- 
tion]; other plays. 

Satiromastix ; Shoemaker’s 
Holiday; other plays [in 
collaboration ]. 

Relation of a Journey, ete. 

Altare Damascenum. 

Revenge’s Tragedy; other 
plays. 

Mad World; Spanish Gipsy; 
plays in collaboration. 

Crudities. 
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FourtH Preriop: 1603-1714. 


Dares. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WoRKS. 
1585-1649 William Drummond . | Poems. 
1580-1654 John Taylor Poems. 
1588-1667 George Wither Shepherd’s Hunting; poems. 


1580 ?-1635 
1582-1635 
1587-1641 
1586-1640 ? 


1581-1613 
1583-1645 
1588-1648 
1584-1654 
1581-1656 


1584-1656 
1598-1639 
1599-1644 
1591-1643 ? 
1594-1650 


1599-1662 
About 1637 
About 1640 

Died 1688 

1593-1632 

1600-1666 

1605-1686 

1609-1676 


1609-1642 
1618-1658 
1605-1654 


Edward Fairfax 
Richard Corbet 
Arthur Johnston . 
John Ford . 


Sir Thomas Overbury 
William Lithgow. . 
Lord Herbert 

John Selden 

James Usher 


John Hales . 
Thomas Carew 
Francis Quarles 
William Browne . 
Thomas May 


Peter Heylin 
William Rowley 
Henry Glapthorne 
Sir Robert Filmer 
George Herbert 
Edward Calamy 
William Dugdale . 
Sir Matthew Hale 


-Sir John Suckling. 


Sir Richard Lovelace 
William Habington . 


Translation of ‘Tasso. 

Fairies’ Farewell. 

Poems. 

Perkin Warbeck; Broken 
Heart; Lover’s Melan- 
choly; other plays. 

Characters. 

Rare Adventures. 

De Veritate; autobiography. 

Table Talk. 

Chronologia Sacra; 
course. 

Golden Remains; Sabaism. 

Poems. 

Divine Emblems; poems. 

Britannia’s Pastorals. 

History of the Parliament 
of England. 

Histories. 

Plays, in collaboration. 

Plays. 

Political Works. 

Hymns. 

Smectymnuus. 

Antiquities. 

History of the Pleas of the 
Crown; Contemplations. 

Lyrics. 

Lyrics. [ poems. 

History of Edward IV.; 


Dis- 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


FourtHu PERIOD: 


1603-1714. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
1608-1666 Sir Richard Fanshawe | Translations. 
1605-1635 Thomas Randolph Poems. 


1605-1662 
1601 ?-1665 
Died 1652 
1615-1669 
1617-1688 


1614-1687 
1618-1683 
1613 ?-1649 ? 
1613-1658 
1610-16438 
1621-1678 
1621-1695 
1625-1678 


1622-1683 
1626-1698 
1624-1690 
1627-1688 
1628-1699 
1626-1697 
1630-1687 
1630-1705 
1639-1701 
1635-1699 
1630-1694 
1633-1716 
1643-1715 
1632-1695 
1636-1691 
Died 1703? 


John Gauden 
John Earle . 
tichard Brome 
Sir John Denham 
Ralph Cudworth . 


Henry More 

John Owen . 
Richard Crashaw . 
John Cleveland 
William Cartwright . 
Andrew Marvell 
Henry Vaughan 
Thomas Stanley 


Algernon Sidney . 
Sir Robert Howard 
George Fox 

Duke of Buckingham 
Sir William Temple . 
John Aubrey 

Charles Cotton 

John Howe . 

Sir Charles Sedley 
Edward Stillingfleet . 
John Tillotson . 
Robert South 

Gilbert Burnet. 
Anthony Wood 

Sir George Mackenzie 
John Crowne 


Eikon Basilike. 

Microcosmography. 

Plays. 

Cooper’s Hill. 

Intellectual System of the 
Universe. 

Philosophical Works. 

Sermons. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems; satires. 

Poems. 

Poems; 
losophy. 

Discourses on Government. 

Plays. 

Doctrinal Works. 

The Rehearsal. 

Essays. 

Miscellanies. 

Poems. 

Living Temple. 

Plays; poems. 

Sermons. 

Sermons. 

Sermons. 

History of the Reformation. 

Athenz Oxonienses. 

Religio Laici. 

Plays. 


History of Phi- 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


Fourtu Periop: 1603-1714. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


1634-1685 
1640-1692 
1648-1723 
1640-1689 
1641-1707 
1644-1718 
1648-1690 
1643-1737 
1650-1690 
1653-1723 
1652-1715 
1657-1733 
1655-1716 


1655-1727 


1666-1726 


1660 ?-1746 
1662-1742 
1662-1782 
1667-1752 
1671-1749 
1679-1717 


1670-1722 
1670-1733 
1674-1718 
1675-1729 
1671-1757 
1682-1714 
1686-1740 


Earl of Roscommon . 
Thomas Shadwell 
Elkanah Settle 
Mrs. Aphra Behn . 
William Sherlock . 
William Penn . 
Robert Barclay 
John Strype 
Nathaniel Lee . 
Tom D’Urfey 
Nahum Tate 
Matthew Tindal : 
Andrew Fletcher of 
Saltoun : 
William Nicolson . 


William Wotton . 


Thomas Southerne 
Richard Bentley 
Francis Atterbury 
William Whiston . 
Ambrose Phillips . 
Thomas Parnell 


James Junius Toland 
Bernard Mandeville . 
Nicholas Rowe. 
Samuel Clarke 

Colley Cibber . 


| Matthew Henry 


Thomas Tickell 


Essay on Translated Verse. 
Epsom Wells; other plays. 
Plays. 

Oroonoko. 

Discourses. 

No Cross No Crown. 
Theological works. 

Church histories. 

Plays. 

Plays; poems. 

Poems. 

Religious works. 


Political works. 

English Historical Library, 
etc. 

Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing. 

Plays. 

Epistles of Phalaris. 

Sermons, ete. 

New Theory of the Earth. 

Pastorals ; poems. 

Hermit; Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. 

Religious works. 

The Fable of the Bees. 

Jane Shore. 

Theological works. 

Plays. 

Bible Commentary. 

Translation of the Iliad. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 


———— 


The Panoberian Age to the First Lmpire of 
Napoleon, 1714-1804. 


—_e— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PROSE WRITERS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


“Give days and nights, sir, to the study of Addison, if you mean to be a 
good writer, or, what is more worth, an honest man.’’ — Samuel Johnson. 


‘** Addison was the best company in the world.’’ — Lady Mary Montagu. 


“He was not free with his superiors. He was rather mute in his society 
on some occasions; but when he began to be company he was full of vivacity, 
and went on ina noble stream of thought and language, so as to chain the 
attention of every one to him.’’ — Edward Young. 


“The great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule without abusing it, 
who without inflicting a wound effected a great social reform, and who recon- 
ciled wit and virtue after a long and disastrous separation, during which wit 
had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.’’ 

—T. B. Macaulay. 


THE writers of prose who were contemporaneous with 
Pope developed a new and beneficent form of English lit- 
erature. In the form of a periodical, a scanty modicum of 
news was published, together with a short, lively essay on 
some moral or critical theme. The aim of the dissertations 
was to inculcate right living, good taste, and politeness. 
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The most illustrious writer of this hterature was Joseph 
Addison (1672-1719). He was the son of Lancelot Addi- 
son, a clergyman of some reputation for learning. In his 
early years he was sent to the famous Charter-house school, 
and there began his friendship for “Dick” Steele. At 
Oxford, he distinguished himself by his scholarship and 
his taste in Latin poetry. 


His Early Writings. — His first attempt in English verse 
(1693) was an Address to Dryden, by which he won the 
old poet’s friendship. Later a eulogistic address to Wil- 
liam III. attracted the attention of the court, and gained 
a pension for the young author. He traveled in France 
and Italy, to cultivate his tastes, but was soon deprived 
of his pension by the death of the king. He returned to 
London, where he lived in dignified poverty. Meantime 
Marlborough won the memorable victory of Blenheim. 
The Lord Treasurer, Godolphin, eager to see the event 
worthily celebrated, bethought him of the young poet; 
and the Campaign, published in 1705, was the result. 
The verses are stiff and artificial enough; but Addison, 
abandoning the custom of former poets, who paint a 
military hero as slaughtering whole squadrons with his 
single arm, places the glory of a general on its true basis, 
—the power of conceiving and executing intellectual 
combinations, the exercise of calmness and foresight in 
the hour of danger. The praises of Marlborough were 
none too lofty for the popular demand. The town went 
wild over one passage, in which the hero was compared 
to an angel guiding a whirlwind.* 

* “ So when an angel by divine command, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land 
(Such as of late o’er pale Britannia passed), 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 


And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.”’ 
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The career of Addison now became brilliant and pros- 
perous. He was appointed under-secretary of state, after- 
wards chief secretary for Ireland, and held other honorable 
offices. The Campaign was followed by his Travels in 
Italy ; in 1707 he published his opera of Rosamond ; and 
about this time he sketched the comedy of The Drummer. 
Although he first achieved fame as a poet, he won his 
most enduring reputation by writing prose for the earliest 
English periodicals. 


A short account of Steele and of early periodical literature 
is appropriate here. Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) was of 
Irish parentage. He had been the schoolfellow of Addison, at 
the Charter-house and Oxford. His lfe was full of vicissi- 
tudes. His heart was tender, his benevolence deep, his aspira- 
tion lofty; but his passions were strong, and he lacked pru- 
dence and self-control. He was a man of ready talents; and 
being an ardent partisan pamphleteer, was rewarded by goy- 
ernment with the position of Gazetteer, which gave him a 
monopoly of official news at a time when newspapers were still 
in their infancy. 


The Tatler. — Steele determined to profit by the facilities thus 
afforded him to found a new species of periodical which should 
contain besides the news of the day a series of light and 
agreeable essays upon topics likely to improve the taste, the 
manners, and morals of society. At this period literary taste 
was at its lowest ebb among the middle and fashionable classes. 
Amusements, when not merely frivolous, were either immoral 
or brutal. Gambling, even among women, was prevalent. In- 
tellectual pleasures and requirements were regarded either with 
wonder or with contempt. The fops and fine ladies prided 
themselves on their ignorance, and any allusion to books was 
scouted as pedantry. Such was the disease which Steele de- 
termined to treat. For this purpose he founded The Tatler, a 
small sheet appearing three times a week, each penny number 
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containing a short essay, while news and advertisements filled 
up the remaining space. The popularity of the new journal 
was great; no tea-table, no coffee-house — in that age of coffee- 
houses — was without it; and the authors, writing with ease, 
pleasantry, and knowledge of life, soon gained wide influence. 
The Tutler was published for nearly two years, —from April 
12,1709, till January 2,1711. By that time Steele was no longer 
Gazetteer. His success in writing under the pseudomyn of 
Isaac Bickerstaffe (which Swift had first made famous) prompted 
him to continue his ventures. He soon established the famous 
Spectator, which appeared six times a week. After reaching 
five hundred and fifty-five numbers, it was discontinued for 
about eighteen months, resuming in 1714. The Guardian, in- 
ferior to either of the other periodicals, though Addison and 
Steele were among its contributors, was begun in 17138, and 
continued for one hundred and seventy-five numbers. Many 
writers of the time, among them Swift and Berkeley, furnished 
hints or contributions. 


Addison’s Cooperation with Steele. — Addison gave his 
constant aid as a contributor to Steele’s enterprise. He 
entered warmly into the project, supplying many of the 
most valuable papers. For The Tatler he furnished one- 
sixth, for The Spectator more than one-half, and for The 
Guardian one-third of the matter. Of this Steele made 
loyal recognition. “T fared,” he said, “like a distressed 
prince, who calls in a powerful neighbor to his aid. I 
was undone by my auxiliary... . I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.”. Addison’s papers are 
signed by one of the four letters, C. L. I. O., either the 
letters of the name of Clio, or the initials of Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Office, the places where the 
essays were written. 

The fertility of invention displayed in these charming 
papers, the variety of their subjects, and the felicity of 
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their treatment, place them among literary masterpieces. 
Nothing is too high, nothing too low, to furnish matter 
for amusing and yet profitable reflection. From the 
patches and cherry-colored ribbons of the ladies to the 
loftiest principles of morality and religion, everything 
is treated with appropriateness and unforced energy. 
The student will find in Addison qualities that never can 
become obsolete —an unfailing clearness and limpidity of 
expression, and a singular harmony between language and 
thought.* His delineations of character and manners are 
exquisite. Sir Roger de Coverley is a finished picture 
worthy of Cervantes or of Scott. The manner in which 
his foibles and his virtues are combined is a proof that 
Addison, who added most of the subtle strokes to the 
character, possessed humor of the highest order. 


Addison’s poetry, though popular in his own time, has 
fallen in public estimation. His lghter lyrical verse, 
such as the songs in Rosamond, is pleasing and musical; 
while his Hymns breathe a fervent and tender spirit of 
piety. This is especially true of the verses beginning, 


‘“ When all thy mercies, O my God,”’ 


and of his well-known adaptation of the noble psalm, “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” 


The Tragedy of ‘‘ Cato.’ —In 17138 Addison brought out 
his tragedy of Cato, written with elegance, but lacking 
dramatic spirit. When first presented, the play was suc- 
cessful; and night after night an applauding audience 
crowded the theater, Whig and Tory finding delight in 


* ““ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 


elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison.’’ — Samuel Johnson. 
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applying the political sentiments of the piece to the Eng- 
lish polities of the day. 

Addison won no distinction as a member of the House 
of Commons or as a public officer. His inveterate timidity 
prevented him from speaking with effect. His powers 
of conversation are said to have deserted him when in 
the presence of more than two or three hearers. In 1716 
he married the Countess Dowager of Warwick. After 
his marriage, he reached the highest point of his politi- 
cal career; he was made secretary of state, and in this 
position exhibited the same liberality and modesty that 
had characterized his whole life. Even in his political 
journals, The Freeholder and The Examiner, he never de- 
parted from a tone of candor, moderation, and good 
breeding. He retained his secretaryship but a short time, 
retiring from it with a pension of fifteen hundred pounds 
a year. It was his determination to devote himself to 
the composition of a treatise on the evidences of the 
Christian religion; but his remaining days were few, 
and the work was left incomplete. He died at the early 
age of forty-seven. 


Thackeray’s Estimate. —“ When this man,” says Thackeray, 
“looks from the world whose weaknesses he describes so be- 
nevolently, up to the heaven which shines over us all, I can 
hardly fancy a human face lighted up with a more serene 
rapture; a human intellect thrilling with a purer love and 
adoration than Joseph Addison’s. Listen to him: from your 
childhood you have known the verses; but who can hear their 
sacred music without love and awe ? — 


‘« Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
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And all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball; 
What though no real voice nor sound, 
Among their radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.’ ”’ 


For further readings on Addison, the student is referred to Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, Macaulay’s Essay, Thackeray’s English Humorists. See 
also Lucy Aitken’s Life (1843), and Courthope’s Addison (1854). For Steele, 
see Dobson’s Memoir, in the ‘‘ English Worthies Series’? (1816), and Lucy 
Aitken’s Biography (1880). Also Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Characters of 
the Reign of Queen Anne (1894). 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


* The most agreeable companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius 
of his age.’? —Joseph Addison. 

“He moves laughter, but never joins init. He appears in his works such 
as he appears in society. All the company are convulsed with merriment, 
while the Dean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an invincible gravity 
and even sourness of aspect, and gives utterance to the most eccentric and 
ludicrous fancies, with the air of a man reading the commination service.’’ — 
T. B. Macaulay. 


“He was never known to laugh, and his smiles are happily character- 
ized by the well-known lines of Shakespeare; indeed, the whole description of 
Cassius might be applied to Swift : — 


‘He reads much: 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: .. . 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 

That could be moy’d to smile at anything.’ ”’ 

— Walter Scott. 
‘“‘Dean Swift may be placed at the head of those that have employed a plain 

style. Few writers have discovered more capacity. He treats every subject 
which he handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a masterly manner. He 
knew, almost beyond any man, the purity, the extent, the precision of the 
English language.’?’ — Hugh Blair. 
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Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), a most original genius, 
holds an eminent place in the literary and political his- 
tory of his time. He was born in Dublin, of English 
parentage. His father died in poverty before Swift was 
born. His uncle sent him to school at Kilkenny, and 
then to Trinity College, Dublin, where Swift busied him- 
self with irregular and desultory study, and received his 
degree, with the unfavorable notice “ speciali gratia.” In 
1689 he entered the household of Sir William Temple, 
a relative of his mother, with whom he remained as 
secretary for six years. On Temple’s death Swift became 
his literary executor, and prepared some of his works for 
the press, presenting them to William III. with a preface 
and dedication written by himself. Failing to obtain any 
preferment from the sovereign, Swift went to Ireland in 
1699 as chaplain to Earl Berkeley, the viceroy. During 
yearly visits to England, he became the familiar com- 
panion of the most illustrious men of the time. 


‘¢ The Tale of a Tub,’? his first important work, was pub- 
lished in 1704. It is an exquisitely humorous pasquinade, 
ridiculing the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, and 
exalting the High Anglican party; the three churches 
being impersonated in the ludicrous and not very decorous 
adventures of three heroes, Peter (the Roman Catholic 
Church), Martin (the Lutheran), and Jack (the Calvinist 
Church). The book was published anonymously. It 
certainly contains passages to which no clergyman could 
becomingly put his name. 


‘‘The Battle of the Books,’’? though first published in 
1704, seems to have been written as early as 1697, to sup- 
port Sir William Temple in the celebrated controversy on 
the letters of Phalaris. This dispute arose out of the vio- 
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lently contested question of the relative superiority of the 
ancients and moderns. Swift became a champion of the 
ancients, and in this travesty gave a foretaste of those 
tremendous powers of sarcasm which made him a for- 
midable pamphleteer. He does not touch the idle quar- 
rel, but with grotesque invention, and by the use of 
ludicrous language, he strives to cover his opponents with 
contempt. 


Swift’s Political Pamphlets. — In 1705 Swift endeavored to 
negotiate with the English government in reference to the 
claims of the Irish clergy. He visited England on this mis- 
sion, and though unsuccessful, displayed great activity and 
address. He was by this time known and feared as a pam- 
phleteer. His advocacy of Whig principles, never very hearty, 
came to an end in 1710. He was eager for a promotion that 
would enable him to reside in England, near the focus of liter- 
ary and political activity, and when in this same year, Harley 
and St. John reached the head of affairs, Swift was received by 
them with open arms. He was caressed and flattered by the 
great. With unexampled rapidity he poured forth squib after 
squib and pamphlet after pamphlet, employing all the stores of 
his fancy and sophistry to defend his party and to score his 
antagonists. He wanted an English bishopric, and the minis- 
ters were willing enough to gratify him; but the Tale of a 
Tub, and his lampoon on the Duchess of Somerset, proved 
fatal to clerical reputation, and he was obliged to content 
himself with the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. In 1713 
he entered upon the duties of this office, and also upon 
the most active period of his life. His Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, his Conduct of the Allies, and his Reflections on the 
Barrier Treaty, very able political pamphlets, not only recon- 
ciled the nation to the peace policy of the Tory ministry, but 
also kindled enthusiasm for them among the people. Evil 
days, however, were at hand. Party dissensions brought dis- 
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aster, and the downfall of his associates sent Swift back to 
Ireland, where he was received with execration. For twelve 
years he remained there, quiet, but thoroughly discontented. 
At last, in 1724, the opportunity came for him to speak his 
“perfect hatred of tyranny and oppression,” in other words, of 
the Enghsh government; and he raised himself from detesta- 
tion to a height of popularity such as no other Englishman 
ever attained in Ireland. 


The condition of Ireland was deplorable, for the manu- 
facturing industries and commerce were paralyzed by the 
legislation of the English Parliament. Swift boldly pro- 
claimed Iveland’s misery. The highest point of his Irish 
popularity was attained by his seven famous Drapier Let- 
ters, signed M. B. Drapier, and inserted in a Dublin 
newspaper. The English ministry had attempted to force 
the circulation in Ireland of a large sum of copper money 
which had been coined by a Birmingham speculator. 
Swift persuaded the people that it was far below its nomi- 
nal value; he counseled them not only to repudiate it, 
but to refrain from using English manufactures. The 
skill with which he wore the mask of a plain, honest 
tradesman, excited the populace almost to frenzy. Swift 
was known to be the real author of the letters, and his 
forcible defense of the rights of the people made him from 
that moment the idol of the warm-hearted Irish. But ap- 
plause could not soothe the griefs that were about to be- 
fall him. The death of Stella, his friend since his early 
days at Moor Park, happened in 1728; and the loss of 
other friends intensified the gloom of his proud and somber 
spirit. Deafness isolated him; forebodings of insanity 
tormented him.* In 1741 he suffered paralysis, and re- 


* “T remember as I and others were taking with Swift an evening walk, 
about a mile out of Dublin, he stopped short; we passed on; but perceiving 
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mained a pitiful invalid until his death. Over his grave 
in his own cathedral of St. Patrick, is inscribed that ter- 
rible epitaph composed by himself, in which he speaks of 
resting “whi seva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.” 
An impressive monument of his sad life is the hospital 
for idiots and incurable madmen, built and endowed in 
accordance with the directions of his will. 


‘¢Gulliver’s Travels.’? —In 1716 Swift published the 
Voyages of Gulliver, an all-embracing satire upon human- 
ity. It was received with wonder and dehght. A plain 
ship-surgeon describes the strange scenes and adventures 
through which he passes, with the same air of simple, 
straightforward, prosaic good faith which characterizes 
Robinson Crusoe. The contrast between the extravagance 
of the inventions and the gravity with which they are re- 
lated, illustrates the peculiar humor of Swift. The story 
consists of four parts or voyages: in the first Gulliver 
visits the country of Lilliput, whose tiny inhabitants are 
about six inches in stature, and where all the objects, 
houses, trees, ships, and animals, are in exact proportion 
to the miniature world. The second voyage is to Brob- 
dingnag, a country of enormous giants, sixty feet in 
height; and here Gulliver plays the same part that the 
pygmy Lilliputians had played to him. As in the first 
voyage the contemptible and ludicrous side of human 
things is presented by showing how trifling they would 
appear in almost microscopic proportions, so in Brobding- 
nag we are made to perceive how petty and ridiculous our 
politics, our wars, and our ambitions would appear to the 


he did not follow us I went back and found him fixed as a statue, and ear- 
nestly gazing upwards at a noble tree, which, in its upper branches, was much 
withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he said, ‘I shall be like that tree; I 
shall die at the top.’’?— Dr. Young. 
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perceptions of a gigantic race. The third part carries 
Gulliver to a series of strange and fantastic countries ; 
the last voyage, to the country of the Houyhnhnms, a re- 
gion where horses are the reasoning beings, and men, under 
the name of Yahoos, are noxious, filthy, and unreasoning 
brutes. The satire deepens as it advances; playful in the 
scenes of Lilliput, it grows more and more bitter at every 
step, till in the Yahoos it becomes almost ferocity. 


Swift’s Literary Style. —Swift will ever be regarded as 
one of the masters of English style; his poetical works 
alone entitle him to a permanent place in literature. His 
verse has no pretension to loftiness; it studiously pre- 
serves the familiar expressions of common life. This, per- 
haps, 1s the secret of its power. Poems and prose alike 
show intense observation of human nature and profoundly 
misanthropic feeling. Vigor and perspicuity mark every 
page of his prose; every sentence is homely, rugged, and 
strong. ‘He seems to have hated foreign words as he 
hated men.” His vocabulary is thoroughly Saxon, and 
the variety of English idioms used in expressing his 
thought is greater than in any other writer of his age.* 


Dr. John Arbuthnot (1667-1735) enjoyed high reputation as a court 
physician from 1709 till the death of Queen Anne. One of the most 
learned wits of the day, he is supposed to have conceived the plan and 
to have executed the best portions of that extensive satire on the 
abuses of learning, embodied in the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
His fame is also intimately connected with the History of John Bull, 
a political squib in which the intrigues and wars of the Succession 
are caricatured. The adventures of Squire South (Austria), Lewis 
Baboon (France), Nic. Frog (Holland), and Lord Strutt (the King of 
Spain) are related with fun, odd humor, and familiar vulgarity. The 


* See the Works of Swift, edited by Sir Walter Scott, Craik’s Hnglish 
Literature, Vol. II., Macaulay’s essay on Sir William Temple, ‘Thackeray’s 
English Humorists, Hazlitt’s lectures on The English Poets, Lect. VI. 
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characters of the various nations and parties are maintained with 
spirit. The popular idea of John Bull was first defined and fixed by 
this amusing burlesque. Arbuthnot 1s always good-natured.- He 
shows no trace of that fierce misanthropy which tinged every page of 
Swift. Swift himself said, “Oh, if there were a dozen Arbuthnots in 
the world I would burn my [Gulliver’s] Travels.” 


Another prominent member of this brillant coterie was 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke * (1678-1751), remarkable 
for his career as a statesman and orator. He was called “the 
Alcibiades of his time,” and was much esteemed by his 
contemporaries. After a stormy public life, he amused his 
declining years by the composition of political, moral, and 
philosophical essays. While in exile he wrote his Reflections 
on Exile, his Letter to Sir William Wyndham in defense of his 
political life, his papers On the Study of History, and On the 
True Use of Retirement. To Bolingbroke Pope addressed The 
Essay on Man, and from him the poet derived many of his 
opinions. 


George Berkeley + (1685-1753) was full of projects for increasing the 
virtue and happiness of his fellow-creatures. From 1728 he passed 
three years in Rhode Island, intent on a vast missionary project for 
the conversion of the Indians. When fifty years of age he was made 
Bishop of Cloyne in his native Ireland. He was one of the most 
brilliant, as well as one of the earliest advocates of an Ideal theory. 
He raised questions that for two centuries have lain at the bottom of 
philosophical speculation and have profoundly influenced the course 
of German thought from Kant to Hegel. Locke traced ideas to ex- 
ternal nature, teaching that the phenomena observed are the measures 
of ideas. Berkeley taught that ideas themselves are the measures of 
phenomena and the support of our belief in reality. His first philo- 
sophical work was The New Theory of Vision. This was followed by 
The Principles of Human Knowledge, Three Dialogues, and Alciphron, 
or The Minute Philosopher. 


* J. C. Collins published Bolingbroke, an historical study (1886). 


t An account of him is given in Blackwood’s ‘ Philosophical Classics ”’ 
(1885). 
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Mary Wortley Montagu* (1690-1762).— Although many dis- 
tinguished men of letters in this period assiduously cultivated 
letter writing, none of them could equal Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu in that art. She was the daughter of the Duke of 
Kingston, and was celebrated, even from her childhood, for 
the strength and vivacity of her intellect, and the charms of 
her person. In 1712 she married Mr. Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, and accompanied him on his embassy to the Court of 
Constantinople. The delightful Letters, in which she described 
her travels have given her in English literature a place resem- 
bling that of Madame de Sévigné in the literature of France. 
Admirable common sense, observation, vivacity, extensive read- 
ing without pedantry, and a pleasant tinge of playful sarcasm 
give charm to her pages. She published also some translations 
from the Greek. She was at one time the intimate friend of 
Pope, and the object of his ardent adulation; but later a 
quarrel occurred between them, about which there are many 
and conflicting legends. She is the Sappho of his satirical 
works. 


Lees 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Prose writers of the first half of the eighteenth century. 


1. Joseph Addison: 
His Early Writings.—‘‘ The Tatler.’?—His Covdperation with 
Steele. —His Poetry. — The Tragedy of ‘“‘ Cato.” 
2. Jonathan Swift: 


His Early Life. —‘‘The Tale of a Tub.’?—‘‘The Battle of the 
Books.’’ — His Political Pamphlets. —His Residence in Ireland. — 
Stella and Vanessa. —‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ —Swift’s Literary 


Style. 
3. Dr. John Arbuthnot.—4. Bolingbroke. —5. George 
Berkeley. 6. Mary Wortley Montagu. 


* The standard edition of her works, with a biography, is that of her 
descendant, Lord Wharncliffe (3d ed., 1887). 


CHAPTERY XV. 
Tue First GREAT NOVELISTS. 


THE literary movement which culminated in the novel 
was fostered by the condition of the drama after the Res- 
toration. King Charles II. and his courtiers had come 
back from France with a taste for things literary. They 
were used to the gay badinage and ambiguous wit of the 
French stage; and they brought French art with them. 
When William III. sat upon the throne, Puritan views 
again became influential. The consequent eclipse of the 
drama and the craving of even Puritan minds for intel- 
lectual diversion, codperated with the growing use of the 
printing-press to promote the rise of the novel. Prose 
fiction is, in fact, the expansion of the drama. In the 
growth and variations of the novel may be found the 
reason why the drama has never recovered its ancient 
ascendency. 


Daniel Defoe (1661-1751) was the founder of the English 
novel. He was the son of a London butcher, whose name is 
written variously, as Foe, or De Foe. To the deeply religious 
nature of his mother, Defoe afterwards bore witness. Both 
parents were Puritans, and the active child was trained in an 
academy where he was early taught clear, vigorous Saxon 
English. Half complainingly, he once said he had ever “a 
projecting head,” and we find him an advanced reformer, ad- 
vocating, as early as 1698, the founding of insurance companies, 
savings banks, and colleges for women. He was also the first 
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free-trader. His interest in politics led him to take up the 
pen as a pamphleteer, and his radical Puritanism carried him 
to such extremes that he was frequently subjected to punish- 
ment. In spite of fines, imprisonment, and exposure in 
the pillory, he fearlessly published many pamphlets burn- 
ing with irony and patriotism. In a tuneless rhyme called 
The True-born Englishman, he defended William of Orange 
and the Dutch against the prejudices of his countrymen; in 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, a satirical pamphlet 
_ assuming the high-churchman’s point of view, he proposed as 
the easiest and speediest way of ridding the land of them, to 
hang their ministers and banish the people. By the very party 
it was intended to deride, this pamphlet was hailed as a true 
voice. One zealous don wrote from Oxford that he valued the 
pamphlet next to his Bible. 

In 1719, the first part of Robinson Crusoe appeared. Its 
success was instantaneous. In the character of the hero, 
Defoe has simply sketched himself. The active, persistent 
Crusoe is merely Defoe, thinking aloud. The simple, minute 
details of the story make it plausible. The hero is such a person 
as every one, ignorant or cultivated, can sympathize with. The 
more thoughtful the reader, the more does he appreciate Defoe’s 
art in throwing the air of reality over every part of his fiction.* 


Among Defoe’s other works of fiction, The Memoirs of a Cavalier 
deserves special mention. The work purports to be written by an 
actor in the great Civil War; and the successful pretense deceived 
even Chatham into citing it as an authentic narrative. In A Journal 
of the Great Plague in London, he shows the same marvelous faculty 
for representing fiction as truth. The imaginary annalist, a respect- 
able London shopkeeper, describes the terrible sights and incidents 
of that time with a vividness that is appalling. The Adventures of 
Colonel Jack, Moll Flanders, Roxana, and Captain Singleton show the 
same power of feigning reality. His True Relation of the Apparition 


* “Tet us think how a man of weak imagination would have solved the 
problem; given one man and an island, to make a story. In Defoe’s story, 
all is life and action.’’ — Morley. 
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of one Mrs. Veal was a bold experiment made upon human credulity, 
and so plausibly was the story told that searching inquiries were made 
concerning the facts alleged. Defoe’s success in fiction attracted the 
attention of other writers. The field was inviting, and the popular 
demand for literary entertainment was increasing. To supply this 
demand story-tellers put themselves at work.* 


Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was the pioneer in that 
branch of fiction which grows out of the incidents of common- 
place affairs. He was born in Derbyshire,—the son of a 
carpenter. At fifteen years of age he went to London to be- _ 
come a printer’s apprentice. His diligence secured him rapid 
advancement; he was taken into partnership with his em- 
ployer, and became the head of a large business. At fifty 
years of age, he stumbled into a path leading to literary 
fame. Letter writing, in those days, was highly regarded; 
Richardson was known as a fluent letter writer; and a 
London firm, wishing to publish a series of model letters 
“in a common style, on such subjects as might be of use to 
those country readers who were unable to indite for them- 
selves,” applied to him to prepare them. After he had 
accepted the commission, he conceived the happy idea of 
making the letters tell a connected story. The result was 
Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded. The heroine is a beautiful and 
innocent country girl, who enters the service of a rich man. 
Most of the letters, in which the master’s wickedness and the 
maid’s virtue are narrated, are written by Pamela herself. 
Her minute descriptions of her situation and surroundings, 
her trials and heart-conflicts, and the various events of her 
anxious life, are tedious to the modern reader; but they pos- 
sess an air of reality, and often introduce exquisite touches of 
nature and pathos. The sensation made among readers of the 
old school of chivalric fable by this “romance of real life” 
was unparalleled. It captivated public fancy as Hudibras had 
done a century before. Fashionable circles made it the theme 


* See the Life of Daniel Defoe, by Thomas Wright (1894). See also Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Historical Sketches of the Reign of Queen Anne (1894). 
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of their enthusiasm; grave moralists praised its fidelity to 
nature, and popular preachers applauded the high tone of its 
morality. Five editions were exhausted in a single year. 
Richardson found himself famous. In the intervals of busi- 
ness he assiduously labored to develop his new-found resources. 
Clarissa Harlowe, published in 1748, and Sir Charles Grandison, 
in 1753, gave fresh evidence of his lterary talent, and attained 
a popularity equal to that of their predecessor. 

Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson’s greatest work, is the tragic 
story of a young lady who falls a victim to the treachery of 
a brilhant profligate. Although Richardson is far more suc- 
cessful in the delineation of women than of men, and the hero- 
ine is drawn with insight and fidelity, yet Lovelace, the man 
of the story, is a perfect and finished portrait. In this, as in 
Richardson’s other novels, the interest is in delicate, almost 
imperceptible, touches, and the characters are elaborated with 
painful minuteness. It requires an effort to yield attention to 
the gentle, equable current of incident and emotion; but after 
a time its force proves irresistible. In Sir Charles Grandison, 
Richardson intended to represent an ideal hero, combining the 
accomplishments of a man of fashion with the charms of men- 
tal and religious culture. “He is great,” says Taine; “he 
is generous, delicate, pious, irreproachable; he has never dore 
a mean action, nor made a wrong gesture. His conscience 
and his wig are unsullied. Let us canonize him, and stuff 
him with straw.” * 


Henry Fielding (1707-1754). — While Richardson was enjoy- 
ing the renown of his first volume, Henry Fielding set him- 
self to work to ridicule Pamela, and to rival the modest 
printer. The two men had little in common. Fielding 
was a gay, rollicking fellow, who laughed at sentimental- 
ity, and hated all pretensions to dignity. He had inher- 
ited a broken-down estate and extravagant habits. When 
twenty years of age, he had found himself dependent upon 


* An excellent edition of Richardson’s novels is by Leslie Stephen (1883). 
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his own resources, and had betaken himself to the stage, com- 
posing many inferior comedies. His career for some years 
was a continuous struggle with ill-fortune. He married 
and squandered his wife’s property; he speculated in the 
Haymarket Theater, and failed; he then tried the law, and 
there, too, was unsuccessful. He also took an active part 
in political controversy, and in numerous pamphlets and 
articles maintained Liberal doctrines. It was not until the 
year 1742 that he struck out that vein of humorous writing 
in which he had no rival. His first novel, Joseph Andrews, 
was a powerful caricature of the timid morality and the senti- 
mentalism of Pamela.* It at once received the honor due to 
a great original creation. He then wrote the Journey from 
this World to the Newt, —full of political allusions that have 
now lost their piquancy,—and his satirical tale, The Life of 
Jonathan Wild the Great, a mock-heroic story, intended, lke 
Thackeray’s Catherine, to disgust the public taste for Newgate 
stories, by a disclosure of the gross ugliness and profligacy of 
criminal lives. In 1749 he was appointed a police magistrate. 
While holding this office, he composed the finest of his 
works, —the incomparable Tom Jones,—a story whose dra- 
matic scenes and characters must have been drawn from the 
exhibitions of real life in his court. Tom Jones is perhaps 
the finest example to be met with in fiction, of a series of 
events probable, yet surprising, each leading to the ultimate 
catastrophe. Fielding combined an almost childish delight 
in fun and ludicrous incident with a philosophic analysis of 
character. It is difficult in reading the book to know what 
most to admire, — the artful conduct of the plot, the immense 
variety, truth, and humor of the personages, the gayety of the 
incidents, or the many acute sayings. Amelia, his third great 
novel, closes the list. Its interest is entirely domestic. The 
story was intended to portray Fielding’s own follies, and to 
pay a tribute to the virtues and love of his wife. 


* Joseph Andrews is the pattern good boy as Pamela is the good girl. 
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Fielding was an accurate observer of character. With the 
vast and motley field of English society, so strongly marked in 
his time, he was minutely acquainted, and he delighted in the 
reproduction of its oddities and eccentricities. He is intensely 
English ; Hogarth himself is not more so. There is a freshness 
and reality in his writing not found in Richardson. 

Ruined in health by labor and excesses, Fielding sailed for 
Lisbon in 1754, to seek health in a genial climate; but before 
the close of the year he was buried in the strange land.* 


Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771). — Nearly contemporary 
with Fielding’s novels were the first efforts of another distin- 
guished worker in the same field, — Tobias George Smollett. 
Smollett was of Scotch parentage, and received a Scotch uni- 
versity education. He undertook to support himself by the 
profession of medicine; but was diverted from practice by an 
uncontrollable desire for literary fame. At the age of nine- 
teen he went to London, to get a tragedy — The Regicide — put 
on the stage. Failing in this, he embarked in an expedition 
to Carthagena as surgeon’s mate. This gave him opportunity 
for studying features of sea-life which he afterwards repro- 
duced in his fictions. Quitting the service after he had reached 
the West Indies, he lived there until he returned to London in 
1744. For several years he divided his time between the prac- 
tice of medicine and literature. In 1748 the publication of 
Roderick Random opened to him a career as a novelist. Three 
years later it was followed by Peregrine Pickle, and in 1753 by 
The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom, a counterpart to 
Fielding’s Jonathan Wild. In rapid succession he wrote a 
translation of Don Quixote, a fourth novel entitled Str Lancelot 
Greaves, and a History of England. The experiences of two 
years spent in foreign travel he told in a Tour in France and 
Italy. His last political work was a satirical attack upon Lord 


* A fine edition of Fielding’s works, with an introduction, is by Leslie 
Stephen (1882). His Life by Austin Dobson, in the ‘‘ Men of Letters Series,” 
is good (edition of 1889). See also Thackeray’s English Humorists. 
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Bute, entitled The Adventures of an Atom. At fifty years of 
age his health was broken by incessant labor, and he was ordered 
to seek a more genial climate. He lived a short time at Leg- 
horn, and there, in spite of exhaustion and suffering, his genius 
gave forth a most pleasing flash of comic humor. ‘This was the 
novel of Humphrey Clinker, the most entertaining of his works. 
Smollett delights in caricature. He is the forerunner of Dickens, 
as Fielding is of Thackeray. 


Smollett possessed considerable poetical talent. His 
best effort in verse is entitled the Years of Scotland, and 
laments the cruelties that followed the battle of Culloden. * 


Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) was ‘as eccentric as his works. He 
was born in Ireland, but received his education at the University of 
Cambridge. He entered the Church, and secured a living in York- 
shire. In 1759 he published the first part of Tristram Shandy. The 
freshness and oddity of his style, and the grotesqueness of his humor, 
captivated popular taste. Sterne became the lion of fashionable Lon- 
don. But his health was never robust, and he went to the Continent 
to live. During his travels through France and Italy he accumulated 
the materials for his charming Sentimental Journey, his best and last 
production. Tristram Shandy, a romance in biographical form, is 
intentionally irregular and capricious. In aseries of episodes it intro- 
duces the reader to the home-life of an English country family — one 
of the most amusing collections of individualities ever delineated. Mr. 
Shandy, the restless, crotchety philosopher, is drawn with skill, and is 
contrasted with the simple benevolence and professional enthusiasm of 
the unequaled Uncle Toby, a creation of the order of Sancho Panza. 
The Sentimental Journey was intended by its author to form a sequel 
to Tristram Shandy. It abounds in charming descriptions and pas- 
sages of quaint pathos. Acute observation of the minor traits of 
human nature seems to have been Sterne’s strongest quality. He 
portrays his characters not by description, but by allusion, and fasci- 
nates the reader by incidental and unexpected revelations of their 


* David Herbert has published, with notes, three of the novels, the plays, 
and poems of Smollett (1887). Roscoe’s Miscellaneous Works of Smollett with 
a Memoir has often been reprinted. See a Life by D. Hannay in ‘‘ The Great 
Writers’ Series’”’ (1887). 
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amiable eccentricities. He also shows himself a master in combining 
humor and pathos; although the one sometimes degenerates into 
buffoonery, and the other into sentimentality.* 


eee 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The first great novelists. 


1. Daniel Defoe. — 2. Samuel Richardson. — 3. Henry Field- 
ing.—4. Tobias George Smollett.—5. Laurence Sterne. 


* Consult Taine’s English Literature. See also H. D. Traill’s Sterne in 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series’’ (1882). 


CHAPTER Rew: 
HISTORICAL WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


AT particular epochs great names appear in one depart- 
ment of art or literature, like the sculptors of the Peri- 
clean age, the romantic dramatists in that of Elizabeth, 
and the English novelists discussed in the preceding 
chapter. The middle of the eighteenth century was signal- 
ized by a remarkable expansion of historical writing from 
the philosophical point of view. After a vast development 
of social and political life, it was time to reflect on the steps 
of this progress. The English pioneers in this art include 
the names of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 


David Hume (1711-1776), a Scotchman, was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh. <A taste for literary pursuits early 
took possession of him, but as a younger son, his only fortune 
was in his talent and industry. After a vain attempt to devote 
himself first to the law, and then to commercial life, Hume 
resolved “to make a very rigid frugality supply his deficiency 
of fortune, and to regard every object as contemptible except 
the improvement of his talents in literature.” He went to 
France and passed three years agreeably, in close attention to 
philosophy and literature. In 1737 he returned to Great Britain 
to publish the first-fruits of his pen, A Treatise on Human 
Nature. “ Never,” says Hume’s autobiography, “ was literary 
attempt more unfortunate. But being naturally of a cheerful 
and sanguine temper, I very soon recovered the blow.” The 
first volume of Moral and Philosophical Essays, published in 
1741, met with a more favorable reception. In 1752, he be- 
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came librarian of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, 
where, although without salary, he had command of an excel- 
lent collection of books. With the aid thus furnished he began 
his great work, the History of England from the Accession of the 
Stuarts to the Revolution of 1688. To this he afterwards added 
the earher history, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
reign of James I. The work was the less popular because it 
was an embodiment of high Tory principles. However, the 
merits of the plan and the excellence of the style, revealed more 
and more with each successive volume, gradually overcame 
prejudice; and before its completion, the History had attained 
great reputation. One edition after another was rapidly bought 
up; and common consent named Hume the first of English 
historians. He became under-secretary of state to the Home 
Department; and the emoluments of this office, added to his 
income from the publishers, raised him to comparative affluence. 
He passed the last years of his life in his native city of Edin- 
burgh, in the tranquil enjoyment of his literary fame, and the 
affection of his friends. 

The History of England has ease and vivacity of narration. 
Its defects are marked. Hume was content to take his facts 
from preceding writers, and he wrote with partisan prejudice ; 
but his work is so clear in style that it is still read with 
interest. 

As a metaphysical writer, Hume raised questions that 
divided the schools of Kant and the Scotch philosophers of 
“common sense.” He was a skeptic of uncompromising type.* 


William Robertson. — In the order of their birth, the second 
in this group of historians is William Robertson (1721-1793), 
the son of a Scotch clergyman. At twenty-two he was ordained 
minister of a quiet rural parish. There he remained for fif- 
teen years, growing into the leadership of the “ Moderates” in 


* The standard edition of his works is by Green and Grose (4 vols., 1874). 
For other reading consult Huxley’s Hume, with Helps to the Study of Berkeley 
(1894), and in the ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,’”’ Knight’s Hume (1886). 
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the Scotch Kirk. In 1758 he introduced himself to the literary 
world by the pubheation of A History of Scotland during the 
Reigns of Queen Mary and James the Sixth. In 1762 he was 
appointed Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and two 
years later royal historiographer of Scotland. In 1768 his 
greatest work, The History of the Emperor Charles the Fifth of 
Germany, was ready for the press. Eight years more were 
spent in preparing his History of America. 

Robertson is distinguished by the correctness and dignity of his 
style, but there is lack of accuracy in his research, and recent investiga- 
tions made by Prescott and by English writers have dispelled some of 
the romance of his narrative. Still, in spite of defective information, 
Robertson gaye an impulse to philosophic historical writing that has 
raised the whole art of research and method.* 


Edward Gibbon (1787-1794) was the creator of the most 
epic and imperishable of histories. He was born at Putney, 
near London, and was the grandson of a rich merchant. 
The victim of a painful nervous disorder, his early educa- 
tion was fitful; but he had an insatiable appetite for read- 
ing. When he had been at the University of Oxford a 
little more than a year, he embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith. For this act he was taken from the University and 
was sent to Lausanne, where he was placed under the care 
of a worthy Calvinistic minister, who reconciled him to 
the Protestant Church; but he was left in a state of indif- 
ference to all dogmatic religion. In Switzerland he began 
a course of systematic study that gradually filled his mind 
with stores of learning; and there too he acquired a strong 
sympathy with French modes of thought. The first-fruits 
of his pen appeared in French, an essay on the Study of 
Literature. Between 17638 and 1765 he traveled over 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. His own words must be 


* Consult Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters in the Reign of 
George III., and Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Life and Times. 
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used in describing an incident which occurred in 1764. 
“As I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of the 
city first started to my mind.” * 


Returning to England in 1765, Gibbon passed several years 
as a silent member of Parliament and one of the Commis- 
sioners of Trade. His support was given to Lord North 
throughout the period of our Revolutionary War. The first 
volume of the Decline and Fall appeared in 1776, and was 
unmediately successful. In 1781 the second and third volumes 
were published. He then retired to his old retreat at Lausanne, 
and for four years devoted himself to the completion of his 
work. He thus describes the hour and the scene in which the 
task was ended: 


“Tt was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleyen and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceaw or covered walk of acacias 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the moun- 
tains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind 
by the idea that I had taken everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion; and that, whatsoever might be the future fate of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 


Scope of Gibbon’s History. — Of The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Freeman wrote : 
“We may correct or improve from the stores which 
have been opened since Gibbon’s time; we may write 
again large parts of his story from other and often truer 
and more wholesome points of view; but the work of 

* Memoirs, p. 198, 
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Gibbon as a whole, as the encyclopedic history of 1300 
years, as the grandest of historical designs, carried out 
alike with wonderful power and with wonderful accuracy, 
must ever keep its place.” The history begins with the 
reign of Trajan, A.D. 98, and closes with the fall of the 
Eastern Empire, in 1453. Its materials had to be patiently 
gathered from the rubbish of the Byzantine annalists and 
from the wild stories of the Eastern chroniclers. ‘To bring 
light and order out of this chaos, the historian had to 
make himself familar with philosophy, religion, science, 
jurisprudence, and war, as they advanced or retarded 
civilization. ‘The narrative fuses vast details into a prose 
epic, glowing with stately eloquence, gorgeous and pictur- 
esque. Unmatched for splendor are his accounts of Con- 
stantinople, of Julian, of the rise of Mohammedanism, and 
of the Crusades. ‘The reader is borne on a resistless tide 
along the varied scenes and actions of a mighty and fall- 
ing empire, now satiated with their grandeur, and now 
appalled with their terror. 


In the first volume Gibbon, while not denying the super- 
natural origin of Christianity, endeavored to account for its 
growth by natural or, as he termed it, “secondary” causes. 
This effort was characteristic of the deism and materialism of 
the age, and the historian was indifferent to the claims of rev- 
elation. A storm of controversy arose over these chapters, but 
since the human mind has come to reckon secondary causes as 
no less providential than miraculous ones, the discussion has 
subsided. The accusation of having intentionally distorted 
facts, or garbled authorities, he has refuted in his Vindication ; 
and the opinion of Guizot, whom no one can accuse of indiffer- 
ence to religion, is conclusive as to Gibbon’s merit on this 
point. 

Gibbon left behind him an autobiography that extends to 
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1789. It has all his art of narration, and withal is a con- 
spicuous example of veracious candor. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Historical writers of the eighteenth century. 


1. David Hume. — 2. William Robertson. — 3. Edward 
Gibbon. 


CHAP TER ea Ir 


ETHICAL, POLITICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL WRITERS OF 
THE LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


‘A mass of genuine manhood.’’— Thomas Carlyle. 


‘* Johnson, to be sure, has a rough manner; but no man alive has a better 
heart. He has nothing of the bear but the skin.’’ — Oliver Goldsmith. 


‘Rabelais and all other wits are nothing compared to him. You may be 
diverted by them; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and squeezes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no.’’ — David Garrick. 

“The club-room is before us, and the table on which stands the omelet for 
Nugent and the lemons for Johnson. There are assembled those heads which 
live forever on the canyas of Reynolds. There are the spectacles of Burke and 
the tall thin form of Langton, the courtly sneer of Beauclere and the beaming 
smile of Garrick; Gibbon, tapping his snuff-box, and Sir Joshua with his 
trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that strange figure which is as famil- 
iar to us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought up; the 
gigantic body, the huge, massy face seamed with the scars of disease, the 
brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the gray wig with the scorched fore- 
top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the eyes 
and mouth moving with convulsive twitches; we see the heavy form rolling, 
we hear it puffing; and then comes the ‘ Why, sir!’ and the ‘ What then, 
sir?’ and the ‘No, sir!’ and the ‘You don’t see your way through the ques- 
tion, sir!’’’ — 7. B. Macaulay. 


WHILE the novelists and historians were busy, other 
writers of prose were making valuable contributions to 
letters in ethics, politics, and theology. The central figure 
in the literary life of the period is Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784). He was the son of a second-hand bookseller in 
Litchfield who “ propagated learning all over the diocese 
and advanced knowledge to its just height.” From his 
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childhood Johnson struggled against scrofula, melancholy, 
and an indolent disposition. In 1728 he was sent to Oxford. 
There he remained three years, until his father had become 
unable to help him. Leaving the University without his 
degree, he attempted to support himself by teaching; but 
he was unsuccessful, and turned his attention to literary 
work. Already, at twenty-five, he was married to a 
woman of forty-six. Without fortune, and friendless, he 
settled in London in 1787, beginning his twenty-five years 
of struggle with labor and want. He was a bookseller’s 
hack, a literary drudge. Once, in a note to his employer, 
he subscribed himself, “ Yours, impransus,* S$. Johnson.” 
Indeed, no literary life was ever a more exact exemplifi- 
cation than his own, of the truth of his majestic line: 


“Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 


He wrote criticisms, prefaces, and translations, for various 
publications, and particularly for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. In 1788 he made a good name among the booksell- 
ers by the sale of his London, an admirable paraphrase of 
the third satire of Juvenal. In 1744 he published A Life 
of Savage. Johnson had known him well, and they had 
often wandered supperless and homeless about the streets 
at midnight. 

Johnson’s Dictionary. — From 1747 to 1755, Johnson was en- 
gaged in the preparation of A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. He had promised to complete it in three years; but 
the labor was arduous, and he spent seven years in getting its 
pages ready for the printer. There was, at that time, no such 
work in English. Its success was great, and its compiler was 
applauded far and wide. While at work upon his Dictionary, 
Johnson diverted his mind by the publication of The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, an adaptation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; 


* Without breakfast. 
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and at the same time he brought out upon the stage his unsuc- 
cessful tragedy of Irene, a work begun in his earlier years. 


His Periodicals. — Johnson founded, and carried on alone, 
two periodical papers in the style that Addison and Steele 
had rendered popular. These were The Rambler and The 
Idler; the former was published from 1750 until 1752, and 
the latter from 1758 until 1760. The ease, pleasantry, and 
variety which gave charm to The Tatler and The Spectator 
are totally incompatible with the manner of Johnson; and 
his good sense, piety, and somber tone of morality are a poor 
substitute for the grace of his models. 


‘* Rasselas.’? — Johnson’s mother died in 1759, and he was 
without funds to pay the expenses of her funeral. To raise this 
money, he spent the nights of one week in the composition 
of his famous tale, Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. The man- 
ners and scenery of this story are not those of the East nor 
of any other country, and the book is but a series of dialogues 
and reflections on subjects connected with society, philosophy, 
and religion. His edition of Shakespeare appeared in 1765. 
With the exception of an occasional happy remark and a sen- 
sible selection from the commentaries of preceding annotators, 
it is unworthy of him. 


His Escape from Poverty. — When Johnson was fifty-three 
years of age, he escaped from the poverty against which 
he had long and valiantly struggled. At the accession of 
George III., the government hoped to gain popularity by 
showing favor to art and letters. Johnson was selected as 
one who should enjoy the royal bounty. A pension of three 
hundred pounds placed him above want, and enabled him to 
indulge his constitutional indolence. He shared his good for- 
tune with the poor. A blind old woman, a peevish old man, 
a negro servant, and other helpless people found a home in 
his dwelling, and in him a patient friend. 
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His Acquaintance with Boswell. — Johnson’s earlier life, with 
its poverty, its affliction, its toil, is not distinctly pictured by 
his biographer, but in later life he is known as is no other 
man of the past. The year after the pension was decreed to 
him, he became acquainted with a young Scotchman, James 
Boswell, Esq., a vain busybody, whose blind hero-worship led 
him to produce the best biography that has been written in 
English, — Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Boswell revered the 
Master, listened to him as though his sentences were sacredly 
inspired, and treasured every word as it came from his lips. 
Every night he wrote in his note-book the sayings of the sage, 
adding notes of dialogue and action, until, at last, he had the 
material from which he made his famous book. He has given 
not only a lively and vivid portrait of the person, manners, and 
conversation of Johnson, but also an admirable picture of the 
world in which he played so brilliant a part. Among the 
celebrated social meetings of that age of clubs was the society 
founded by Johnson, in which his friends, Reynolds, Burke, 
Garrick, Bishop Percy, Goldsmith, Bennet Langton, Beauclere, 
and others, were prominent. Johnson had extraordinary powers 
of conversation, and he used them freely in that company. He 
delighted in argument, and, by constant practice, had acquired 
the art of expressing himself with pointed force and elegance. 

In 1773 Johnson, in company with Boswell, made a journey 
to the Hebrides, which enabled him to become acquainted with 
Scotland and the Scotch, and to set aside many of his preju- 
dices against the country and the people. The volume giv- 
ing an account of his impressions contains many interesting 
passages.* 

The Thrales. — He made the acquaintance of the family of a rich 
brewer named Thrale, a member of the House of Commons, whose 
wife became famous for her talents and her sympathetic kindness 
towards the Master.+ Under their roof Johnson enjoyed all that 

* One object of the journey was to prove that McPherson (p. 227) forged the 


work attributed to Ossian. 
7 Mrs. Thrale published a Life of Johnson. 
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friendship, respect, and wealth could give. The acquaintance lasted 
sixteen years. In the company of the Thrales he made several ex- 
cursions to different parts of England, and once to Paris. 


‘The Lives of the Poets,’’ published in 1781, was his last 
important work. Johnson had undertaken the task of prepar- 
ing brief biographical sketches, and a critical preface for a 
new edition of the English poets. His information was so 
abundant that the work grew into a volume abounding in 
passages of original criticism. He wrote, as he said, in his 
usual way, “dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work and 
working with vigor and haste.” But no reader should form 
his opinion of these poets from Johnson. His applause is 
given to the writers of the artificial school; Cowley, Waller, 
and Pope filled his vision. His criticisms on Milton, Gray, 
Thomson, Akenside, were denounced even at the time as unjust. 
In reference to Johnson’s treatment of Milton, even amiable 
Cowper said, “I could thrash his old jacket till I made the 
pension jingle in his pocket.” 


Johnson’s Style was so peculiar that it has been called 
“Johnsonese.” It has none of Addison’s colloquial 
elegance, none of Swift’s idiomatic terseness. Short 
words had no charm for him. Whether describing a 
scene in a tavern, or expatiating on grand moral themes, 
sonorous Latin derivatives and carefully elaborated sen- 
tences make his writing monotonous.* This was gener- 
ally thought to be the sign of his genius, by the men of 
letters who bowed before him; though Goldsmith once 
boldly declared, “If you were to write a fable about little 
fishes, Doctor, you would make the little fishes talk like 
whales.” “His phraseology rolls away in solemn periods, 
in which every substantive marches ceremoniously, ac- 
companied by its epithet; pompous words peal like an 


* Johnson’s famous letter to Lord Chesterfield is in striking contrast with 
his general style. 
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organ; every proposition is set forth balanced by a propo- 
sition of equal length; thought is developed with the 
compassed regularity and official splendor of a proces- 
sion.’ * 


Johnson’s Character shows a blending of prejudice and liber- 
ality, of skepticism and credulity, of bigotry and candor. 
Throughout his life he was independent and resolute; in boy- 

-hood he threw away the shoes which pity had sent to him; in 
manhood he threw away the tardy courtesies of Chesterfield. 
Among frivolous men, he was serious; among scoffers, he was 
reverent; among insincere men, he was sincere; among selfish 
men, he was generous. “As for Johnson,” says Carlyle, “I 
have always considered him to be, by nature, one of the great 
English souls.” 

Consult Carlyle’s Essays, Walpole’s Men of the Reign of George ITT., Haz- 
litt On the Periodical Essayists, Macaulay’s Essay on Samuel Johnson, 
and Essay on Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Life, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 


Leslie Stephen in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series ’’ (1878), and Mrs. Napier’s 
Johnsoniana (1890) . 


Edmund Burke (1729-1797) was a genius so powerful and 
versatile that he has been likened to Bacon. He stands fore- 
most among English political writers and orators. The fervor 
and imagery of oratory are found in his philosophical discus- 
sions, and the highest qualities of the statesman appear in 
his pages. He was of Irish parentage, and went early in 
life to England to study law; but his tastes soon led him 
into literary work. His first reputation was gained by The 
Vindication of Natural Society, an ironical imitation of the style 
and sentiments of Lord Bolingbroke. In pursuing Bolingbroke’s 
course of reasoning he reached the conclusion, that as wicked- 
ness has prevailed under every form of government, society itself 
is evil, and therefore only the savage state is conducive to virtue 
and happiness. The work was published anonymously ; but it 
was so perfect an imitation in style and sentiment that the 


* Taine. 
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eminent critics of the day did not detect its irony, pronouncing 
it a posthumous work of the earlier philosopher. A few months 
afterwards, Burke published An Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, which has become classic in our literature. 

He sat in the House of Commons, and was one of the most 
prominent debaters during the agitated periods of the American 
and French Revolutions. The Reign of Terror in France trans- 
formed Burke from a constitutional Whig into a Tory, but at 
the same time animated his genius to some of its noblest elo- 
quence. His Reflections on the French Revolution, published in 
1790, when the excesses of the Revolution began to alienate 
conservative minds, was written with the most anxious care and 
skill. It opposed the principles of hberty, for which the Revo- 
lution stood, and did much to strengthen the reactionary 
tendencies of the English nation. His Letter to a Noble Lord 
deservedly ranks high among the products of his pen. The 
culminating point of his political life was his action in the trial 
of Warren Hastings. In that majestic and solemn scene, where 
the English nation in the halls of Westminster sat in judgment 
upon a great man, Burke was among the managers of the im- 
peachment, and pronounced one of the sublimest philippics 
that ancient or modern oratory can show.* 


The Letters of Junius. — From 1768, with occasional inter- 
ruptions down to 1772, there appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
a leading London journal, a series of brilliantly sarcastic let- 
ters, for the most part signed Junius. They attacked the 
public men of the day. They exhibited so much weight and 
dignity of style, so minute an acquaintance with the details 
of party tactics; they combined so lofty a political tone with 
ferocity of personal invective, that their influence was un- 
bounded. The annals of political controversy show nothing 


more fierce than these lampoons. Who Junius was, still 


* The standard biography of Burke is by Sir J. Prior (1854). See John 
Morley’s monograph in the ‘‘ Men of Letters Series’’ (1879). 
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remains amystery. Sir Philip Francis is generally believed to 
be the author of the letters.* 


Adam Smith (1723-1790) was the founder, in England, of the 
science of political economy. He was a Scotchman, a professor of 
logic and moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow. His most 
important work is the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. This discussion was the result of years of study and 
investigation. Upon the theory that the only natural process by 
which a nation can acquire wealth is labor, he laid the foundation of 
the English school of economic science.t 


Sir William Blackstone. — What Adam Smith did for the students 
of political economy, Sir Willian Blackstone (1723-1780) did for the 
students of the constitution and laws of England. He was a lawyer 
who united a strong taste for elegant literature with the graver 
studies of his profession. His Commentaries on the Laws of England 
is written in an easy and ornate style, with a masterly analysis, and 
is the best outline of the history and principles of the subject he 
discusses. 


Butler and Paley.— The most prominent names in the English 
theological literature of the eighteenth century are those of Bishop 
Joseph Butler (1692-1752) and William Paley (1748-1805). Butler is 
more remarkable for the severe and coherent logic with which he 
states his conclusions; Paley, for his consummate skill in popularizing 
the abstruser arguments of his predecessor. Butler’s principal work 
is The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature. Its argument is intended to meet objec- 
tions to the moral government of God as taught by revealed religion, 
showing that the same objections hold against the course of Nature. 
It serves to counteract the deism of that age. 

Paley’s chief books are Elements of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
the Horae Pauline, the Evidences of Christianity, and the production 
of his old age, the Treatise on Natural: Theology. For clearness, ani- 
mation, and easy grace, his style has rarely been equaled.§ 

* Dilke’s Papers of a Critic contain an instructive account of Junius. 

+ Lives of Adam Smith may be found in the ‘‘ English Philosophers Series,” 
by Farrer (1881), and in the ‘‘ Great Writers Series,’’ by Haldane (1887). 

t For an account of Bishop Butler, see W. L. Collins’s Butler (1881). 

§ For Paley see Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Highteenth 
Oentury (1876). 
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In this chapter we have considered — 


Ethical, political, and theological writers of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 


1. Samuel Johnson: 


His Dictionary. — His Periodicals. — ‘‘ Rasselas.’’ — His Escape from 
Poverty. — His Acquaintance with Boswell. — ‘“‘ The Lives of the 
Poets.’? —His Style. — His Character. 


2. Edmund Burke.—3. The Letters of Junius.—4. Adam 
Smith. —5. Sir William Blackstone. —6. Butler and 
Paley. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DAwN oF RoMAntic Portry. 


THE mechanical perfection of the poetry of Pope and 
his school was so generally applauded that every common 
versifier imitated its tricks of melody and its neat an- 
titheses. But a thoroughly artificial spirit cannot satisfy 
the demands of poetry. Even while Pope swayed the 
scepter, there were indications of a disposition to seek 
for more inspiring themes. 


James Thomson (1700-1748) was a leader in that revolution 
of popular taste and sentiment which supplanted the artificial 
type in literature by what is known as the romantic. In his 
recourse to Nature he enters a realm of poetry unknown to 
Pope; but he does not reach the spontaneity and passion of 
Burns and the later poets. Thomson was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, and intended to become a preacher ; 
but his interpretation and paraphrase of Scripture were so 
imaginative that he was cautioned by his instructor against 
the danger of exercising his poetic faculty in the pulpit. This 
caution turned him into the paths of literature. In 1725 he 
went to London, carrying with him an unfinished sketch of his 
poem on Winter. After much discouragement he succeeded 
in selling it for three guineas, and in winning a handsome 
purse from the gentleman to whom he had dedicated it. 

The poem was received with favor. Swmmer was published 
in 1727, and Thomson then issued proposals for the completion 
of the cycle of The Seasons. Sophonisba, the first of his trag- 
edies, was published in 1730. The Seasons is the corner- 
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stone of his literary fame. Its description of the processes 
of Nature during an English year is minute, and therefore it 
is much read by foreigners. Its blank verse is rich and havr- 
monious. During his later years Thomson composed The 
Castle of Indolence, the most pleasing of the many imitations 
of Spenser. His easy daily life breathed itself into this poem, 
and displayed the finest qualities of his genius.* 


William Collins (1721-1759) exhibited from very early years 
poetical powers which, ripened by practice and experience, 
would have made him the first lyrical writer of his age. But 
his ambition was fitful, his health uncertain. His life ended 
in insanity. The ode entitled The Passions is frequently 
quoted; and the less popular ones, as that addressed to Fear, 
to Pity, to Simplicity, and that On the Poetical Character, con- 
tain happy strokes. Some of the smaller lyrics, as the Verses 
to the Memory of Thomson, To Evening, the Dirge in Cymbeline, 
and the exquisite verses How Sleep the Brave, are destined to 
enduring fame. Lowell regarded his Ode on the Popular Su- 
perstitions of the Highlands as the precursor of “the whole 
Yomantic School.” fF 


Thomas Gray (1716-1771) was one of the most gifted of the 
lyric poets of England. He received his education at Eton, and 
afterwards settled in learned retirement at Cambridge, where he 
became professor of history in 1768. His beautiful Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College was published in 1747. This 
was followed, at intervals, by the Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard, the Pindaric Odes, and other brilliant productions. 
His studiousness was untiring and his learning great, but so 
fastidious was his taste that he published little. He was versed 
in the Romance literature of the Middle Ages, in modern French 


* The latest Lives of Thomson are by Gilfillan and W. M. Rossetti. See 
Selections edited by J. L. Robertson (1891). 

j Consult Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. Both Alex. Dyce and 
Moy Thomas published Collins’s works with biographies. They are old, but 
there are none better. 
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and Italian, and had studied the then almost unknown depart- 
ments of Scandinavian and Celtic poetry. His finest lyric com- 
positions are the odes entitled The Bard, Progress of Poesy, 
the Installation Ode, and the short but noble Ode to Adversity. 
The Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard is a masterpiece. 
The dignity of the thoughts and the finished grace of the lan- 
guage and versification, give it a perfection that suggests an an- 
tique statue. In The Bard, starting with the picturesque idea 
of a Welsh poet and patriot contemplating the victorious inva- 
sion of his country by Edward I., he reviews English history 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. In the odes 
entitled The Fatal Sisters and The Descent of Odin, Gray bor- 
rowed his materials from the Scandinavian legends.* 

The two brothers Joseph Warton (1722-1800) and Thomas 
Warton (1728-1790) were the sons of a professor of poetry at 
Oxford; and both, especially the younger, deserve a place in 
the annals of our literature. Joseph’s essay on Pope’s writ- 
ing and genius distinguished the poetry of reason from the 
poetry of fancy and initiated a change in English literary 
criticism. Thomas, who was poet laureate from 1785 until 
his death, rendered great service to letters by his History of 
English Poetry.f That work unfortunately comes to an abrupt 
termination just as the author is about to enter upon the Eliza- 
bethan era; but it is valuable criticism, and is still, in its 
breadth of learning, unequaled. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


‘“No man was more foolish when he had not a pen in his hand, or more 
wise when he had.’”’ — Samuel Johnson. 

“He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages never forgets 
what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and purity of feeling distinguish 
whatever he wrote, and bear a correspondence to the generosity of a disposi- 
tion which knew no bounds but his last guinea.’’ — Walter Scott. 


* E. W. Gosse published a Life in the ‘‘English Men of Letters Series ”’ 
(1882), and a complete edition of Gray’s works (4 vols., 1884). 

+ The best edition of this History is by W. C. Hazlitt (1871). For Life of 
Thomas Warton, see Studies in English Literature by J. Dennis (1876). 
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“His elegant and enchanting style flowed from him with so much facility 
that in whole quires he had seldom occasion to correct or alter a single word.”’ 
— Bishop Percy. 


“Think of him reckless, thoughtless, vain, if you lke — but merciful, 
gentle, generous, full of love and pity. His humor delighting us still; his 
song fresh and beautiful as when first he charmed with it; his words in all 
our mouths; his very weaknesses beloved and familiar; his benevolent spirit 
seems still to smile on us; to do gentle kindnesses; to succor with sweet 
charity ; to soothe, caress, and forgive; to plead with the fortunate for the 
unhappy and the poor.’’ — W. M. Thackeray. 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) was a charming and ver- 
satile writer. We place him among the poets, but we 
might name him with the novelists, with the historians, 
or with the ethical writers, for in each of these classes he 
has written for delighted readers. He was born in Ireland, 
of English stock. When he was seventeen years of age he 
obtained a scholarship at the University of Dublin, where 
he became somewhat notorious for his irregularities, his 
improvidence, and his morbid charity. After leaving the 
University he tried successively to enter the professions 
of the teacher, the clergyman, the lawyer, and the physi- 
cian. In 1755-1756 he traveled on foot through Holland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, often playing 
his flute for the peasants in order to gain a supper and 
a bed. While thus wandering in the guise of a beggar, 
he sketched the plan of his famous poem, The Traveller. 
In 1756 he found his way back to England, and for eight 
years struggled against starvation, sometimes as a chem- 
ist’s clerk, sometimes as an usher in boarding-schools, 
sometimes as a physician among the squalid, and much of 
the time as a drudge for the booksellers. He passed his 
literary apprenticeship in writing school-books, prefaces, in- 
dexes, reviews of books, and occasional magazine articles. 
In this period of drudgery he wrote the Letters from a 
Citizen of the World, which gives a description of English 
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life and manners from a Chinese traveler’s point of view, 
a life of Beau Nash, and a short History of England. The 
publication of Zhe Traveller in 1765 was the beginning of 
his better fortunes. His writings were sought by pub- 
lishers who were ready to pay him generous prices; but 
lis folly and improvidence kept him plunged in debt. 
In 1766 The Vicar of Wakefield appeared, a masterpiece of 
gentle humor and tender sentiment; and in the next year 
his comedy, The Good-natured Man, brought him a purse 
of five hundred pounds. These earnings were quickly 
scattered, and Goldsmith put himself at the task-work 
of writing a History of Rome. Hurriedly written, it was, 
of course, wanting in research and valueless as an author- 
ity; but it had grace and vivacity of style. In 1770 his 
finest poem, The Deserted Village, won him new fame. 
Five editions were sold at once. Three years later he 
wrote She Stoops to Conquer, one of the gayest, pleasant- 
est, and most amusing comedies of the English stage. 

Goldsmith was now one of the popular authors of 
his time, was sought by the artists, statesmen, and 
writers who formed a brilliant circle round Johnson and 
Reynolds, and became a member of the famous Literary 
Club. His unconquerable improvidence, however, still 
kept him the slave of booksellers, who obliged him to 
waste his exquisite talent on works for which he neither 
possessed the requisite knowledge nor could make the 
necessary researches. Thus he wrote the History of Eng- 
land, the History of Greece, and the History of Animated 
Nature. He died at the age of forty-six, mourned by the 
brilliant circle of friends to whom his very weaknesses 
had endeared him, and by many whom his charity had 
relieved. 

In everything Goldsmith wrote, prose or verse, serious 
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or comic, there is a peculiar delicacy and purity of senti- 
ment. His genius, though in its earlier years surrounded 
by squalid distress, was incapable of being sullied by any 
stain of vulgarity. While literature lasts, readers will 
linger over Goldsmith’s sketches of the scenery of various 
countries, and over the details in his picture of The De- 
serted Village. 


The ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’?* — The Vicar of Wakefield is 
one of those works that the world will not let die. It is 
colored with memories of the fireside of his childhood. 
“They who have loved, laughed, and wept with the Man 
in Black of the Citizen of the World, the Preacher of the 
Deserted Village, and Doctor Primrose in the Vicar of 
Wakefield,” says Forster, “have given laughter, love, and 
tears to the Rev. Charles Goldsmith,” the author’s father. 


His Comedies. —Goldsmith’s G'ood-natured Man is a 
comedy of character. Its merit consists chiefly in its 
laughable characters. But in She Stoops to Conquer we 
have the comedy of intrigue, where the interest mainly 
depends upon a tissue of lively and farcical incidents. 


* Dr. Johnson gives the following account of his first knowledge of The 
Vicar of Wakefield : — 

“T received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in 
great distress, and, as it was not in his power to come to me, begging that I 
would come to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to 
come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent 
passion. I perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and had got a 
bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated. He then told me he had a noyel ready for the press, 
which he produced to me. I looked into it and saw its merits; told the land- 
lady I should soon return; and, haying gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill.’ — 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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The best proof of Goldsmith’s clever humor in this drama 
is the constancy with which it has held the stage. Peals 
of laughter ever greet the lively bustle of its scenes, the 
pleasant absurdities of Young Marlow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardcastle, and the admirable Tony Lumpkin. 


Among Goldsmith’s minor poems The Haunch of Venison 
deserves attention on account of its easy narrative and its 
accurate sketching. In Retaliation, written as a reply to a 
jocular epitaph upon himself, he has painted portraits of his 
literary coterie with a hand at once refined and vigorous, and 
with such “retaliation” as only Goldsmith’s loving and gentle 
spirit could exercise.* 


William Cowper (1731-1800) is a poet of domestic affections, 
and an exponent of that religious feeling which, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, began to penetrate and modify 
social life. From his early childhood he was exceedingly 
sensitive. When he was six years old he was sent to an 
English boarding-school, where bullies were allowed to abuse 
the younger boys. There he was brutally persecuted for two 
years. After seven years more at the famous Westminster 
School, he was apprenticed to an attorney. His friends se- 
cured for him a desirable position in the service of the House 
of Lords; but his self-depreciating nature was so terrified at 
the thought of a formal examination, that he fell into de- 
spondency and attempted suicide. A short confinement re- 
stored him; but he was so shaken that he was unfitted for 
active life. Four times during his life madness assailed him, 
and his last six years were continually shrouded in pitiful 
gloom. Upon his recovery from the first attack he retired 


* Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith ; Walter Scott’s Life of Gold- 
smith; N. A. Review, Vol. XLV., p. 91; De Quincey’s works; Essays on the 
Poets, Vol. 1X.; Macaulay’s Essays, Vol. VI.; Austin Dobson’s Life, in the 
“ Great Writers Series ’’ (1888). A complete edition of Goldsmith’s works was 
brought out by Gibbs (5 vols., 1886). 
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into the country, and placed himself under the care of Mr. 
Unwin, a clergyman in Huntingdon. Cowper’s virtues and 
accomplishments secured him the good will of the amiable 
family, and won him the tender and lifelong friendship of 
Mrs. Unwin. Here he wrote a few hymns, and cultivated his 
literary taste. The force, grace, and originality of his com- 
positions brought reputation, and he pursued as a profession 
what he had at first taken up as a diversion. His poetical 
talent flowered late. He was more than fifty years of age 
when his first volume was published, containing long didactic 
poems entitled Table Talk, The Progress of Error, Truth, Ex- 
postulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation, and Retirement. His 
sentiments, though sometimes genial, and always delicate, 
were too grave and desponding to receive popular applause. 
At about this time he met Lady Austen, who urged him to 
trim his pen for gayer verse. She told him the story of John 
Gilpin, and the next morning he brought her his famous ballad. 
She gave him “The Sofa” as a theme, and thus started him in 
the composition of that graceful, reflective poem, The Task. 
His most laborious but least successful undertaking was the 
translation of the J/iad into English blank verse. He justly 
thought that the neat and artificial style of Pope had done 
scant justice to the father of Greek poetry; but in endeavy- 
oring to give greater force and vigor to his own version, he fell 
into the opposite extreme, and made his translation too harsh 
and rugged. 

Cowper’s Letters are justly famous. They show the poet in 
his most amiable light, and invest his character with a halo of 
goodness. Their style is entirely free from affectation and self- 
consciousness.* 


Macpherson, and Chatterton.— The latter half of the eighteenth 
century saw noteworthy attempts at literary imposture, — the poetical 


* There are numerous complete editions of Cowper’s Works, most of them 
with memoirs. Consult Goldwin Smith’s monograph in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters Series”’ (1880), and Mrs. Oliphant in The Literary History of Eng- 
land (1882). 
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forgeries of Macpherson and Chatterton. James Macpherson (1736- 
1796) professed to have accumulated a mass of fragments of ancient 
- poetry composed in the Gaelic or Erse dialect, common to that country 
and Ireland. Upon their publication a controversy arose as to 
their authenticity. The Highlanders declared for their genuineness, 
and said that the name of Ossian, and the incidents of the stories, 
had been familiar traditions in the Highlands. It was also urged 
that Celtic traditions in Ireland strikingly resembled the sentiments 
of Ossian. The English reviewers, on the other hand, doubted the 
antiquity of the papers, and demanded a view of the original poems. 
This Macpherson refused to grant, on the ground that he had been 
treated with indignity by his critics. In spite of opposition and 
ridicule the papers were translated into the leading languages of 
Europe, and commanded the wondering attention of Goethe, Hume, 
and many other distinguished men of letters. 

The annals of literature hardly present a more extraordinary 
example of precocious genius than that of Thomas Chatterton (1752- 
1770), nor an instance of a career more brief and melancholy. He 
was born in 1752, the son of a schoolmaster at Bristol; and he died, 
by suicide, before he had completed his eighteenth year. At eleven 
years of age he produced verses which will bear comparison with the 
early poems of any author; and though he had received little educa- 
tion, he conceived the project of writing papers which should, in the 
older forms of the language, treat of interests of an earlier time. 

In the muniment room of a church at Bristol there was a chest 
called Canynge’s coffer. (Canynge was a rich citizen who lived in 
the reign of Edward IV.) The coffer contained charters and other 
documents connected with Canynge’s gifts to the church. The young 
poet familiarized himself with the aspect of these ancient writings. 
His papers he produced at intervals, taking advantage of some public 
interest to contribute to the local newspapers, or to his acquaintances, 
the pretended originals, or transcripts of originals, relating to the 
subject. Thus, on the opening of a new bridge over the Avon, he 
produced an account of processions, tournaments, religious solemnities, 
and other ceremonies which had taken place on the opening of the 
old bridge. Besides these documents he claimed to have discovered 
old poems in the chest. They are of great variety and unquestion- 
able merit ; and though criticism instantly detects in them the marks 
of forgery, yet their brilliancy and their number were enough to 
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deceive many learned scholars in an age when accurate knowledge 
of the language and customs of the Middle Ages was rare.* 


George Crabbe (1754-1852).— Byron speaks of Crabbe as 
“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.” He was born in 
the little seaport town of Aldborough in Suffolk. His fond- 
ness for literature impelled him to seek his fortune in 
London, carrying with him several unfinished poems. When 
he found himself reduced to want, he addressed a manly and 
affecting letter to Edmund Burke, who immediately admitted 
him to his house and his friendship. 

In The Village, published in 1783, Crabbe struck out that 
path in which he had neither predecessor nor rival. This poem 
was the first successful attempt to paint the manners of the 
laboring class, without the artificial colors of fiction. In his 
next work, The Parish Register, the public saw the gradual 
ripening of his vigorous and original genius; and this was fol- 
lowed, at comparatively short intervals, by The Borough, Tales 
in Verse, and Tales of the Hall. These, with the striking 
poems, written in a different measure, entitled Sir Hustace 
Grey and The Hall of Justice, make up Crabbe’s valuable 
contributions to the poetical literature of his country. With 
the exception of the last two, which are written in a short-lined 
stanza, the poems are in heroic verse, and the contrast is strange 
between the neat, Pope-like regularity of the meter, and the 
passion, the reality, and the quaint humor of the subject-matter. 
His descriptions command interest by the sheer force of truth 
and exactness. The village tyrant, the poacher, the smuggler, 
the miserly old woman, the pauper, and the criminal are drawn 
with the same vivid force that paints the squalid streets of the 
fishing-town, or the fen, the quay, and the heath.t 


* There are Lives of Chatterton by D. Wilson (1869), and by D. Masson 
(1874). W. W.Skeat published Chatterton’s Poetical Works (2 vols., 1875). 

{ His complete works were published with a Life by his son (8 vols., 1834). 
Consult Courthope’s essay on Crabbe in Ward’s English Poets (3d vol., 1884), 
and Kebbel’s Crabbe (1888). 
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Hannah More. —The movement towards greater freedom 
of which the American and French Revolutions were the 
political outcome, and the return to Nature in literary expres- 
sion, is noticeable in the fact that, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, women entered the walks of literature. 
The declaration of the rights of man had, as its postulate, the 
right of women to make the most of their minds. Hannah 
More (1745-1833) was, all things considered, the most influen- 
tial writer of her sex. Johnson considered her the best of 
“female versifiers,” but her prose is equal, if not superior to 
her verse. Her first works were dramatic. The Search after 
Happiness, written at the age of sixteen, The Injlewible Cap- 
tive, written a year later, and a few of her tales, gave her so 
good a name that when she moved to London, at about her 
twenty-eighth year, she was admitted to the lterary circle of 
Johnson and Burke. A volume of her poems was published 
in 1786. Prose and poetry’ constantly flowed from her busy 
pen. Her tales directed against Jacobins and Levelers reached 
the circulation of a millon copies. Her best known works are, 
Thoughts on the Manners of the Great, On Female Education, 
Oelebs in Search of a Wife, and Practical Piety. “She did, 
perhaps, as much real good in her generation as any woman 
that ever held a pen.” 

Mrs. More’s* style is flowing, and often sparkles with the 
light of a pleasant humor. Her later writings are of a more 
somber cast, influenced by deeper impressions which religion 
seemed to be making upon her.f 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. —Comic drama appeared con- 
temporaneously with romantic poetry. With a single excep- 
tion, its writers were men who failed of enduring fame. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816), a versatile and _bril- 

* Hannah More, though never married, was in her own day, and still is, 
named Mrs. More. This title she acquired, in her dignified years, according 
to a courteous custom then observed in England. 


+ Her works are readily obtained. There is a short life of her by Miss C. 
M. Yonge (1888), but the standard Life is by William Roberts (2 vols., 1834). 
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liant genius, was famous as a Parliamentary orator; but his 
highest fame was achieved as a dramatist. Byron says that 
the intellectual reputation of Sheridan was truly enviable, 
that he had made the best speech, —that on the Begums of 
Oude, — written the two best comedies, The Rivals and The 
School for Scandal, the best opera, The Duenna, and the best 
farce, The Critic. His career was extravagant and imprudent. 
The ingenious shifts by which he endeavored to stave off his 
embarrassments, and the jokes with which he disarmed even 
his angriest creditors, are preserved in his writings, along with 
his inimitable repartees and witticisms. He died in poverty, 
but was buried with princely pomp.* 


ROBERT BURNS. 


‘‘Burns is by far the greatest poet that ever sprung from the bosom of the 
people and lived and died in an humble condition.” — Professor Wilson. 

“O he was a good-looking fine fellow! —he was that; rather black an’ 
ill-colored; but he couldna help that, ye ken. He was a strong, manly-looking 
chap; nane o’ your skilpit milk-and-water dandies: but a sterling, substantial 
fellow, who wadna hae feared the deil suppose he had met him. An’ then 
siccan an ee he had! ’’ — Menoir of Burns. 


“Tfis person was strong and robust, his manners rustic, not clownish; a 
sort of dignified plainness and simplicity which received part of its effect, per- 
haps, from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary talents... . I think his 
countenance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits... . 
There was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments ; 
the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical temperament. It was large and 
of a dark cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feel- 
ing or interest. I never saw such another eye in a human head, though I have 
seen the most distinguished men in my time. His conversation expressed 
perfect self-confidence, without the slightest presumption.’ — Sir Walter Scott. 


“None but the most narrow-minded bigots think of his errors and frailties 
but with sympathy and indulgence; none but the blindest enthusiasts can 
deny their existence.” — James Hogg. 


“As a poet Burns stands in the front rank. His conceptions are all origi- 
nal; his thoughts are new and weighty; his style unborrowed; and he owes 


* Leigh Hunt brought out an edition of Sheridan’s works with a memoir 
(1840). See Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox, by W. Fraser Rae (1874), Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Life, in the “ English Men of Letters Series’ (1883), and Sheridan, in 
the “ Great Writers Series,’ by L. C. Sanders (1891). 
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no honor to the subjects which his muse selected, for they are ordinary, and 
such as would have tempted no poet, save himself, to sing about.’’ — Allan 
Cunningham. 


The greatest poet that Scotland has produced is Robert 
Burns (1759-1796). He was born at the hamlet of Allo- 
way in Ayrshire, the son of peasants of the less prosperous 
class. Education at that period was diffused in Scotland 
more generally than in any other country of Europe; and 
Burns received the training of a school and a private tutor. 
The Spectator, and volumes of Pope, Thomson, Shenstone, 
and Sterne were on the shelf in his cabin. Impelled by 
his eagerness for knowledge, he early became acquainted 
with masterpieces of English literature, acquired the pure 
diction of classical authors, and was able to use it with 
facility when he took up the pen. His early years were 
spent in working on his father’s farm. In later life he 
said: ** The cheerless gloom of a hermit, with the unceas- 
ing moil of a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth 
year, when love made me a poet.” His “first perform- 
ance,” the song of Handsome Nell, revealed a talent whose 
exercise drove away some of the gloom of his youth; 
but until his twenty-eighth year he continued his weary 
struggle against poverty, being driven from one farm to 
another in attempts to improve his condition. In despair, 
he determined to cross the sea, to seek his fortune in the 
West Indies; and in order to raise funds he published the 
poems which had won local applause. ‘The sale of the vol- 
ume brought him twenty guineas. Out of the money he 
bought his passage, and then awaited the sailing of his ship. 


His Summons to Edinburgh. —On the eve of his de- 
parture he wrote what, he said, should be the last song 
he would ever measure in Caledonia,—‘“ The gloomy 
night is gathering fast.” But the clouds broke with the 
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dawn, when a letter from a critic intimated that an edi- 
tion of his poems would be received with favor in Edin- 
burgh. The voyage was abandoned. ‘“I immediately 
posted to Edinburgh,” he wrote, “without a single ac- 
quaintance or letters of introduction. The baneful star 
which had so long shed its blasting influence upon my 
zenith, for once made a revolution to the nadir.” He 
needed no introduction, for his songs had gone before him. 
The literature and the fashion of the capital welcomed the 
singer. The new edition of his poems was received with 
enthusiasm that made “the Ayrshire ploughman” the lion 
of the town. This success put money in his purse; and 
he was able to gratify his desire to visit the scenery and 
the places of historical interest in his country. After 
spending the summer of 1787 in travel, he returned to 
Edinburgh with the reasonable expectation of securing 
from those whose praises and friendship he had won, such 
employment as would enable him to devote some of his 
time to poetry. While waiting for their help he joined in 
their convivialities. When his money was gone, and he 
was compelled to find support, a place was given him, — 
as a gauger of liquors in his old district. He rented a 
farm and lived upon his meager income, remote from con- 
genial society. Now his spirit was buoyant and gleeful, 
now despondent. His strong constitution, undermined by 
early vicissitudes, soon broke down under the stress of 
disappointment and imprudent exposure, and he died at 
Dumfries, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 


His Poems. — The highest poetical qualities — exquisite 
tenderness, broad and refined humor, the most delicate per- 
ception of natural beauty, the highest finish and the easiest 
negligence of style, are found in the songs of Burns. His 
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lyrics possess incomparable charm; but he has also written 
narrative and satire. The variety of his talent is best dis- 
played in Zam O'Shanter. In no other poem of the same 
length can be found such blending of brilliant description, 
touching pathos, and quaint, sly humor; nor is there else- 
where in our literature such a combination of the weird 
and the ludicrous. Another inimitable poem, half-narra- 
tive, but set thick with glorious songs, is the Jolly Beggars, 
full of careless vagabond jollity, roaring mirth, and gypsy 
metriment. In his Address to the Deil, Death and Dr. 
Hornbook, and the dialogue between the Old and New 
Bridges of Ayr, Burns mingles humorous and picturesque 
description with thoughtful reflections upon life and soci- 
ety. In the description of rural superstitions centering 
about Hallowe'en, in the Vision of Liberty, where Burns 
pictures his own early aspirations, in the grief that breathes 
through the Lament for Glencairn, in Scotch Drink, the 
Haggis, the epistles to Captain Grose and Matthew Hen- 
derson, in the exquisite description of the death of the 
old ewe, and the poet’s address to his old mare, we find 
the same mixture of that truest pathos which inheres in 
the common, every-day objects of life, and that truest 
humor which is allied to deep feeling. The famous lines 
On Turning up a Mouse’s Nest with the Plough, and To 
a Mountain Daisy, are veritable gems. The Twa Dogs is 
a description of the joys and consolations of the poor man’s 
lot, which is perhaps even more beautiful than the more 
popular Cotter’s Saturday Night. Certainly nobler tribute 
has never been paid to the virtues of the poor than Burns 
has given in these two poems. 

The best of Burns’s songs are those written in the 
rhythm of his native dialect. In Ae Fond Kiss and then 
We Sever is concentrated the essence of a thousand love- 
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poems; the heroic outbreak of patriotism in Scots Wha Ha’e 
wt’ Wallace Bled is a lyric of stirring force; and in those 
of more pensive character, as Ye Banks and Braes, are 
revealed the devotion of the poet’s mind to the loveliness 
of Nature.* 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In reviewing the English literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the student will be reminded that it contains the most 
powerful satire and the most elegant hght essays that have 
been produced. In it are found the first great works of fiction, 
the first distinctively pronounced skepticism, the first care- 
fully written histories coming from the pens of Englishmen. 

The literature of the century may be divided into three 
distinctly marked eras: I. The Augustan Age; so called by 
the men of the next generation, who felt that in it English 
literature had reached such paramount excellence as the liter- 
ature of Rome attained in the age of Augustus. It closes 
with the reign of George J. The attitude of the government 
towards hterary men was somewhat changed at the accession 
of George II.; a few writers of note appeared at that time, 
and some of the bright stars of the Augustan galaxy disap- 
peared. —II. The Reign of George Il. 727-1760). In 
this era there was less of elegance, but there was a gain in 
purpose. Ethical inquiry became more earnest. Men were no 
longer satisfied with attacking the advocates of principles, 
but attacked the principles themselves. Hume published 
his philosophical essays, startled his readers by the audacity 
of his questioning, and prepared the way for study of German 
philosophy. He alarmed the theologians, so that they took 
up weapons of defense, to fight for the permanence of English 

* Chambers’s Life and Works of Robert Burns is a chronological and 
annotated edition of great merit (4 vols., 1851). There isa Life of the poet by 


Lockhart (1828), an excellent one by John Nicol (1879), and one of critical 
merit by T. C. Shairp, in the ‘‘Men of Letters Series’’ (1879). 
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religious opinions and for the sacredness of the Scripture 
record. A reaction from pronounced skepticism called forth 
earnest reformers. They demanded practical as well as 
theoretical regard for Christ’s teachings. In sermon, treatise, 
and song, the Wesleys, Whitefield, and Watts charmed the 
saintly and terrified the sinful. They created and supplied a 
demand for simple, fervent religious literature. A progressive 
seriousness shows itself in essays, in philosophy, and, where it 
would be least expected, even in the poetry imitative of Pope. 
—III. The Reign of George III. (1760-1820). Here we find 
poetry simpler than in the preceding eras. Imagination 
revived, and poetic hfe was healthful. Philosophy turned 
seriousness to practical account. 


The eighteenth century was the formative period of 
English prose style. It developed distinct modes of 
literary expression. ‘The first in order of time is the style 
of Addison. Another style seeks harmonies of sound, 
avoids elliptical idioms, is scholastic, and is based upon 
the supposition that there must be more dignity in writ- 
ing than in the best speaking. Johnson is its exponent. 
Still another mode is the strong, simple, idiomatic Saxon 
of Defoe and Swift, which, long discredited by false esti- 
mates of the value of the Latin element in our language, 
has now come to be influential. 


_—oO 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The dawn of romantic poetry. 
1. James Thomson. — 2. William Collins. — 8. Thomas 

Gray. —4. Oliver Goldsmith. —5. William Cowper. — 
6. James Macpherson. — 7. Thomas Chatterton. — 
8. George Crabbe. 9. Hannah More. —10. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. —11. Robert Burns. —12. The 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
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WALTER SCOTT. 


‘¢Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptered king or laureled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous potentate.’’ — William Wordsworth. 


THe revolution in literary taste culminating in the 
poems and novels of Walter Scott is traceable to a revival 
of interest in early Scotch and English hfe and literature. 
This interest. was first called forth by The Hvergreen, 
“being a collection of Scots Poems wrote by the Ingenious 
before 1600,” and published in 1724 by Allan Ramsay. 
To meet this taste Chatterton and Macpherson were led to 
their daring forgeries. In 1765, Bishop Thomas Percy 
(1728-1811) published a collection of old ballads under 
the title of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Many of 
these ballads had been preserved only in manuscript, and 
others had been printed on loose sheets for circulation 
among the people. Authors before him— Addison and 
Sir Philip Sidney—had expressed admiration for the 
rude charms of the old ballad poetry; but Percy was 
the first editor of the neglected treasures. Besides a 
large number of purely heroic ballads, Perey gave speci- 
mens of songs and lyrics extending down to a compara- 
tively late period of English history, even to his own 
century. But the chief interest of his collection is in the 
earlier poems. There is little danger of overstating the 
influence exerted by the Meliques. The book has been 
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of English poets, and has given direction to the genius 
of some of our most illustrious writers. The boyish 
enthusiasm of Walter Scott was stirred by the vivid 
recitals of the old Border rhapsodists. Perey’s volumes * 
gave him the sentiment that culminated in The Lady of 
the Lake and in Waverley. 

A genius at once so vigorous and productive as that of 
Walter Scott (1771-1832) will hardly be found in the his- 
tory of letters. He was connected, both by the father’s 
and mother’s side, with ancient Border families, whose 
picturesque and warlike lives his genius was destined to 
make immortal. In consequence of delicate health he 
passed much of his early life at the farm of his grand- 
father, amid the legends and ruins of Kelso. He was 
afterwards sent to the high school, and then to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He was distinguished, not as a 
student, but for his talent in telling stories. After leay- 
ing the University, he entered the profession of law. It 
had little charm for him; English, German, and Italian 
authors easily won him away from his law books. Scott's 
first appearance as an author was in translations from 
Birger. He introduced English readers to German bal- 
lad poetry. While he was living at Lasswade, he formed 
the purpose of rescuing from oblivion the stores of Bor- 
der ballads still current among the descendants of the 
Liddesdale and Annandale moss-troopers. He traveled 
into those picturesque regions, and not only gathered a 
vast treasure of unedited legends, but also made himself 


* “The first time I could scrape a few shillings together — which were not 
common occurrences with me —I bought unto myself a copy of these beloved 
volumes: nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or with half 
the enthusiasm.” — Scott, in Lockhart’s Life. Of this work there are many 
editions and volumes of selections. Nearly all of the seventh yolume of 
J. B. Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary BE) of the Highteenth Century 
is filled with Percy’s Correspondence. 
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familiar with the scenery and manners of that country 
which he was to glorify with the magic of his genius. 
Three volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
were soon published. The learning and taste of this 
work gave Scott a high reputation. His success was 
tempting him to abandon the law altogether, and to 
devote himself to literature, when an appointment as 
sheriff of Selkirkshire brought him to a decision. He 
changed his residence to a pleasant farm on the Tweed, 
and six years later he appeared before the public as an 
original romantic poet. 


His Poems. — The Lay of the Last Minstrel was pub- 
lished in 1805. In rapid succession followed Marmion, The 
Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, The Lord of the Isles, and many 
less important works, such as The Vision of Don Roderick, 
The Bridal of Triermain, Harold the Dauntless, and The 
Field of Waterloo. With Lokeby the popularity of Scott’s 
poetry, though still very great, perceptibly declined. This 
was due in part to a less fortunate theme, and in part to 
the rising glory of Byron’s genius. Aware of waning 
public favor, he quietly abandoned verse to enter the field 
of the novelist. 


His Prose Writings. — Nine years earlier, Waverley had 
been sketched and thrown aside. In 1814 it was pub- 
lished without the author’s name, —the first of the inimi- 
table Waverley Novels. ‘Town and country were wild in 
its praise, and all were curious to know the writer. The 
secret was kept. Between 1814 and 1831 he wrote his 
long series of novels with such facility, that, on an aver- 
age, two appeared each year. During this same period he 
also published many works of history, criticism, and biog- 
raphy; among them, A Life of Napoleon, the Tales of a 
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Grandfather, the amusing Letters on Demonology and 
Witcheraft, and extensive editions, with lives, of Dryden 
and Swift. Such activity is rare in the history of letters ; 
still rarer, when combined with such general excellence. 
The impulse to this prodigious industry was Scott’s pas- 
sionate and long-cherished ambition to found a territorial 
family, and to live the life of a provincial magnate. In 
1811 he had purchased about one hundred acres on the 
banks of the Tweed; and, later, with the immense profits 
accruing from his works, he purchased one piece of land 
after another, planted and improved the estate, and trans- 
formed his modest cottage at Abbotsford into a mansion 
crowded with rare antiquarian relics. There he exercised 
a princely hospitality, ‘doing the honors of Scotland” to 
those who were attracted in crowds by the splendor of his 
name. ‘The funds needed for such a mode of life he 
supphed in part by engaging in speculations with the 
publishing firm of the Ballantynes, his intimate friends 
and schoolfellows. 


By their failure in 1825, Scott found himself ruined in 
fortune. He might easily have taken advantage of the bank- 
rupt law; but his sense of honor demanded only time, and he 
resolutely set himself to pay the vast sum of £117,000. 
Woodstock, his first novel written after his misfortune, was 
produced in three months and brought him £8228. ‘The nine 
volumes of the Life of Napoleon followed, and for that work 
he received £18,000. Thus encouraged, he toiled with unflag- 
ging energy. Volume after volume came from his pen, —they 
were not so joyous as the earlier ones had been, —and he had 
all but reached the goal, when the tired body broke down. 
There is no incident in the history of literature more touching 
than that of this great genius, in the fullness of his powers, 
voluntarily and without a word of repining, abandoning splen- 
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dor and the bountiful life he knew how to appreciate, and shut- 
ting himself up in a small house in Edinburgh to wipe out, by 
incessant toil, the liabilities which he would not evade. 


The anonymous Waverley Novels were universally 
ascribed to him, as the only man in Great Britain who 
could have produced them. Nevertheless, the mystery of 
their authorship, long very transparent, was maintained 
by Scott with care. It was not until the failure of 
Ballantyne’s house rendered concealment impossible that 
he formally avowed it. In 1830 his mental vigor began 
to flag; and in the next autumn he was sent to Italy to 
reéstablish his health. He returned after an absence of 
six months, to die at Abbotsford on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1832. His body was buried in the old ruin of 
Dryburgh Abbey. 

High-minded,. generous, and hospitable, Walter Scott 
hardly had an enemy or a misunderstanding during the 
whole of a long and active career. He was the delight of 
society; for his conversation, though unpretending, kindly, 
and jovial, was filled with the union of old-world lore and 
acute and picturesque observation that rendered his works 
enchanting. 


Comments upon his Narrative Poems. —The narrative poems of 
Scott form an epoch in modern literature. Their subjects, 
their versification, and their treatment were an innovation. 
The materials were derived from the chronicles of medizval 
chivalry; and the actors were drawn partly from history and 
partly from imagination. He moves with freedom in the 
picturesque Border region whose romantic legends he knew so 
well. The greater of these poems are, unquestionably, the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake. Ac- 
cording to Scott’s own judgment, the interest of the Lay depends 
mainly upon the style, that of Marmion wpon the descriptions, 
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that of the Lady of the Lake upon the incidents. The plots are 
neither very probable nor very ingenious, but they allow op- 
portunity for striking situations and picturesque episodes. 
The action of the Lay of the Last Minstrel turns upon 
legends of Border warfare. Necromantic art, the tourney, the 
raid, and the attack on a strong castle, are its stirring themes. 
In Marmion the action is historical and loftier, and the catas- 
trophe is made to coincide with the great battle of Flodden, — 
“a fearful battle rendered you in music.” In the Lady of the 
Lake, Scott broke new and fertile ground; he brought into 
contact the half-savage mountaineers of the Highlands and the 
chivalrous Court of James V. The exquisite scenery of Loch 
Katrine, when invested by the magic of his descriptions, be- 
came the chief object of the traveler’s pilgrimage. It is no 
exaggeration to say, with Macaulay, that the glamour of the 
poet’s genius has hallowed even the barbarous Highland clans. 


The Waverley Novels are historical, or such as derive their 
principal interest from the delineation of real persons or 
events; and, purely fictional, or those founded upon fancy 
or family legend. According to this method of classifica- 
tion, we range seven works under Scottish history, seven 
under English, and three develop their action on the 
Continent; while the purely fictional novels are twelve 
in number, and deal for the most part with Scottish 
scenery and character. The following arrangement will 
assist the memory in recalling the cycle: 


I.— HISTORICAL. 


I. — SCOTTISH........ Waverley. The Period of the Pretender’s attempt in 1745. 

The Legend of Montrose. The Civil War in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Old Mortality. The Rebellion of the Covenanters. 
The Monastery, ) The deposition and imprisonment of 
The Abbot. J Mary Queen of Scots. 
The Fair Maid of Perth. The reign of Robert III. 
Castle Dangerous. The time of the Black Douglas. 
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II]. —ENGLISH........ Ivanhoe. The return of Richard Ceeur de Lion from the 

Holy Land. 

Kenilworth. The reign of Elizabeth. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. Reign of James I. 

Peveril of the Peak. Reign of Charles II.; period of 
the pretended Catholic plot. 

Betrothed. The Wars of the Welsh Marches. 

The Talisman. ‘The Third Crusade: Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 

Woodstock. The Civil War and Commonwealth. 


11]. — ConTINENTAL.. Quentin Durward. Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. 
Anne of Geierstein. The epoch of the Battle of Nancy. 
Count Robert of Paris. The Crusaders at Byzantium. 


II.— PURELY FICTIONAL. 


Guy Mannering. The Pirate. 


| 
The Antiquary. | St. Ronan’s Weill. 
Black Dwarf. | Redgauntlet. 
Rob Roy. | The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
The Heart of Midlothian. The Two Drovers. 
The Bride of Lammermoor. The Highland Widow. 


In this unequaled series, the author’s power of bringing 
near to us the remote and historical has something in 
common with that of Shakespeare, as shown in his his- 
torical dramas. 

Scott was careless in the construction of his plots. He 
wrote with rapidity, and aimed at picturesque effect rather 
than logical coherency. -His imagination was so powerful 
that the delight he felt in developing his characters left 
him no space for the elaboration of the prearranged 
intrigue. His style, though always easy and animated, 
is far from being careful or elaborate. Scotticisms will be 
found in almost every chapter. Descriptions of scenery, 
incident, and personal appearance, are abundant. His sen- 
timents are invariably pure, manly, and elevated; and his 
chivalrous spirit is seen as clearly in his sympathy with 
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the virtues of the humble, as in the fervor with which he 
paints the loftier feelings of the educated classes. 


For further reading concerning Scott’s life and writings the student is 
referred to Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscellanies ; Irving’s Abbots- 
ford; Lockhart’s Life of Scott; articles in Harper’s Magazine, Vols. 3, 26, 33, 
36, 43, 44; Carlyle’s Hssays; Jeffrey’s Essays; North American Review, 
Vol. 87; Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library ; Hazlitt’s Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol. V.; Bayne’s Essays on Biography and Criticism, First Series. 
See also a comparison of Scott with Homer in Jebb’s Introduction to Homer 
(1887). 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Walter Scott: 


(a) His Poems. —(b) His Prose Writings. —(c) Comments on his 
Narrative Poems.—(d) The Waverley Novels. 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 
1714-1804. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


1674-1748 
1688-1744 
1683-1750 
1693-1739 
1694-1773 
1696-1782 


1698-1779 
1698-1784 
1698-1743 
1699-1746 
1696-1737 
1700-1765 
1709-17738 
1702-1751 
1703-1791 
1708-1788 
1700 ?-1758 
1705-1757 
1706-1783 
1710-1787 
1718-1800 
1719-1796 
1715-1778 
1712-1785 
1715-1785 
1714-1768 
1720-1793 


1726-1792 
1722-1770 


1724-1805 
1725-1797 


Isaac Watts . 
Lewis Theobald 
Conyers Middleton 
George Lillo . : 
Earl of Chesterfield 
Lord Kames (Henry 
Home) . ; ; 
William Waban : 
Alexander Ross 
Richard Savage 
Robert Blair. 
Matthew Green 
David Mallet ; 
George Lyttelton . 
Philip Doddridge . 
John Wesley 
Charles Wesley . 
John Dyer 
David Hartley . 
Henry Brook 
Robert Lowth 
Hugh Blair 
George Campbell . 
James Townley. 
Richard Glover . 3 
William Wired A 
William Shenstone 
Gilbert White 


Lord Hailes (Sir Da- 
vid Dalrymple) . 
Christopher Smart 
Christopher Anstey 
William Mason. 


Hymns. 

Plays; critical works. 
Life of Cicero. 
George Barnwell. 
Letters to his Son. 


Elements of Criticism. 
Theological works. 
Helenore. 

The Wanderer. 

The Grave. 

The Spleen. 

Plays. 

Miscellaneous works. 
Hymns. 

Hymns. 

Hymns. 

Grongar Hill. 


Observations on Man. 


Fool of Quality. 


Biblical works. 
Lectures on Rhetoric. 


Dissertation on Miracles. 


High Life below Stairs. 
Leonidas. 

Poems. . 
The Schoolnistress. 


Natural History of Sel- 


borne. 


Annals of Scotland. 
Poems. 

New Bath Guide. 
Poems. 


TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 
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Firra Preriop: 


1714-1804, 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


1721-1770 


1724-1808 
1738-1819 


1782-1811 


1731-1802 
17385-18038 
1733-1804 
1739-1821 
1732-1769 
1733-1764 
1735-1779 
1731-1764 
1732-1794 
1758-1803 
1744-1827 
1743-1825 
1740-1806 
1746-1794 
1745-1831 


1746-1794 


1746-1767 
1745-1814 
1748-1788 
1753-1831 
1753-1821 
1750-1825 
1750-1774 
1759-1797 


Mark Akenside. 


John Home . : 

John Wolcot (Pete 
Pindar) 

Richard Cumber ane 


Erasmus Darwin 
James Beattie 

Joseph Priestley 

Mrs. Thrale . 
William Falconer . 
Robert Lloyd 

John Langhorne 
Charles Churchill . 
George Colman . 
Clara Reeve . 
William Mitford 
Anna Letitia Barbauld 
John Louis De Lolme 
William Russell 
Henry Mackenzie . 


Sir William Jones, 


Michael Bruce . 
Charles Dibdin . 
John Logan . 
William Roscoe 
Elizabeth Inchbald 
Lady Anne Barnard . 
Robert Ferguson 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin 


Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion. 
Douglas. 


Odes; Satires. 

West Indian; 
Fortune. 

Loves of the Plants. 

Minstrel. 

Experiments on Air; etc. 

Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 

Shipwreck. 

The Actor. 

Translation of Plutarch. 

Poems. 

Plays. 

Old English Baron. 

History of Greece. 

Stories; poems. 

Constitution of England. 

History of Modern Europe. 

Man of Feeling; Man of 
the World. 

Translations 
krit. 

Poems. 

Sea Songs. 


Wheel of 


from Sans- 


. | Poems. 


Lives of Lorenzo and Leo X. 

Stories. 

Auld Robin Gray; poems. 

Poems. 

Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman. ; 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 
Fiera Perrop: 1714-1804. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WoRKS. 
1759-1808 Richard Porson. Textual criticism. 
1757-1827 William Blake . Poems. 

1762-1835 William Cobbett Miscellaneous works. 
1768-1847 Sharon Turner . History of the Anglo- 


1766-1848 
1760-1844 
1762-1836 
1762-1851 
17638-1855 


1766-1823 
1765-1811 
1769-1853 
1762-1850 
1770 2?-1835 


1771-1854 


1775-1811 


1770-1827 
1773-1810 
1774-1810 
1775-1822 
1779-1849 
1775-1839 
1772-1823 
1775-1818 
1776-1850 


1779-1839 


Isaac Disraeli 
William Beckford . 
George Colman . 
Joanna Baillie . 
Samuel Rogers . 


Robert Bloomfield. 
James Grahame 
Amelha Opie. 
William L. Bowles 
James Hogg, “The 
Kttrick Shepherd ” 
James Montgomery 


John Leyden 


George Canning 
Mary Tighe . 

Robert Tannahill . 
Sir Alexander Boswell 
Horace Smith 

James Smith 

David Ricardo . 
Matthew G. Lewis 
Jane Porter . 


John Galt. 


Saxons. 
Curiosities of Literature. 
Vathek. 
Plays. 
Plays on the Passions. 
Pleasures of Memory; 
Italy. 
Poems. 
The Sabbath. 
Tales. 
Sonnets. 
Poems. 


World before the Flood; 
Greenland; Pelican Is- 
land; hymns. 

Poems; miscellaneous 
works. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Flower of Dunblane. 

Poems. 

Rejected Addresses. 

Rejected Addresses. 

Political Economy. 

The Monk. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw ; Scot- 
tish Chiefs. 

Annals of the Parish. 


THE SIXTH PERIOD. 


—_¢—. 


The fModern and Victorian Age. 


Se, 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Byron, Moor®, SHELLEY, KEATS, CAMPBELL. 


LORD BYRON. 


‘* Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and despair.’’— T. B. Macaulay. 

“T found Lord Byron in the highest degree courteous, and even kind. We 
met for an hour or two almost daily in Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and found 
a great deal to say to each other. ... His reading did not seem to me to 
have been very extensive, either in poetry or history. Having the advantage 
of him in that respect, and possessing a good competent share of such reading 
as is little read, I was sometimes able to put under his eye objects which had 
for him the interest of novelty.’’ — Walter Scott. 

“‘Byron’s poetry is great — great —it makes him truly great: he has not 
so much greatness in himself.’? — Thomas Campbell. 

“To this day English critics are unjust to him. ... If ever there was a 
violent and madly sensitive soul, but incapable of being otherwise; ever agi- 
tated but in an inclosure without issue; predisposed to poetry by its innate 
fire, but limited by its natural barriers to a single kind of poetry —it was 
Byron’s.’’ — H. A. Taine. 


THE influence exerted by Byron on the taste and senti- 
ment of Europe has not yet passed away, and, though no 
longer pervasive, it-is not likely to be effaced. He has 
called himself “the grand Napoleon of the realms of 
rhyme”’; and there is some similarity between the sudden 
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splendor of his literary career and the meteoric rise and 
domination of the first Bonaparte. Both were the offspring 
of revolution; and both, after reigning with absolute power 
for a time, were deposed from their supremacy. George 
Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824) was born in London, the 
son of a profligate aristocrat and of Catherine Gordon, 
a Scottish heiress. His mother had a temper so passionate 
and uncontrolled that she often seemed insane. Her dowry 
was dissipated by her worthless husband, and she, with 
her boy, was obliged to live for several years in compara- 
tive poverty. When he was about eleven years old the 
death of his grand-uncle, a misanthropic recluse, made 
him heir to one of the most ancient baronial titles in Eng- 
land. With the title he inherited the noble residence 
of Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham, with small means 
to maintain it. He was sent first to Harrow, and after- 
wards to Cambridge, where he became notorious for the 
eccentricities of his conduct. He was a greedy though 
desultory reader, and his imagination was especially 
attracted to Oriental history and travels. 


In his twentieth year, Byron published a small volume of 
fugitive poems entitled Hours of Idleness, by Lord Byron, a 
Minor. An unfavorable criticism of this work in the Edin- 
burgh Review threw him into a frenzy of rage. He set about 
taking his revenge in the satire, English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, including in a storm of invective, not only his 
enemies of the Edinburgh Review, but almost all the literary 
men of the day, — Walter Scott, Moore, and many others from 
whom he had received no provocation whatever. He soon 
became ashamed of his unreasoning violence; tried, but vainly, 
to suppress the poem; and, in after life, became the friend and 
sincere admirer of some whom he had lampooned. Byron 
traveled extensively, filling his mind with the life and scenery 
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of Greece, Turkey, and the East, and accumulating those stores 
of descriptive material which his poems displayed with splen- 
dor. The first two cantos of Childe Harold took the public by 
storm, and placed the young poet at the summit of social and 
literary popularity. “I awoke one morning,” he says, “and 
found myself famous.” In rapid succession followed The 
Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, and Lara. Scott 
had drawn his material from feudal and Scottish life; Byron 
broke new ground in describing the manners, scenery, and 
passions of the East and of Greece. Returning to England 
in his dawning fame, the poet became the lion of the day, 
and passed his time in fashionable dissipation. He married 
a lady of fortune; but the union was unhappy, and in about 
a year Lady Byron suddenly quitted her husband. Deeply 
wounded by the scandal of this separation, the poet again left 
England; and thenceforth his life was passed on the Conti- 
nent, in Switzerland, in Italy, and in Greece. He solaced his 
embittered spirit with attacks upon characters and traditions 
that his countrymen held sacred. While at Geneva he pro- 
duced the third canto of Childe Harold, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
Manfred, and The Lament of Tasso. Between 1818 and 1821 
he was living at Venice and Ravenna; and was writing 
Mazeppa, the first five cantos of Don Juan, and most of his 
tragedies, as Marino Faliero, Sardanapalus, The Two Foscari, 
Werner, Oain, and The Deformed Transformed. In 1823 he 
determined to devote his fortune and his influence to the aid 
of the Greeks, then struggling for independence. He arrived 
at Missolonghi at the beginning of 1824; where, after giving 
himself with ardor to the revolution, he died at the early age 
of thirty-six. 

‘¢ Childe Harold.’? — Childe Harold consists of a series 
of monologues put into the mouth of a jaded and mis- 
anthropic voluptuary, who seeks refuge from his misery 
in the contemplation of lovely historic scenes. ‘The first 
canto describes Portugal and Spain;, the second carries the 
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wanderer to Greece, Albania, and the Agean Archipelago ; 
the third, the finest of all, includes Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the Rhine, gives splendid pictures of the beauties of 
Nature, and musings on the great men whose renown has 
thrown a glory over those enchanting scenes. It contains 
the magnificent description of the battle of Waterloo. In 
the fourth canto the reader is borne over the fairest part 
of Italy, — Venice, Ferrara, Florence, Rome, and Ravenna, 
— while the immortal dead, and the masterpieces of paint- 
ing and sculpture, are described to him with an intensity 
of feeling that had never before been shown in descriptive 
poetry. The poem is written in the Spenserian stanza. 
At the beginning the poet strives after the quaint and 
archaic manner of the Faery Queene; but he soon throws 
off the embarrassing restraint. In intensity of feeling, 
in richness and harmony of expression, and in an imposing 
tone of misanthropic reflection, Childe Harold stands alone 
in our literature. 


Qualities of his Other Poems. —‘The romantic tales of 
Byron are marked by like pecuharities of thought and 
method, though they differ in kind and degree. The 
Giaour, The Siege of Corinth, Mazeppa, Parisina, The 
Prisoner of Chillon, and The Bride of Abydos are written 
in that irregular and flowing versification which Seott 
brought into fashion; while The Corsair, Lara, and The 
Island are in the regular heroic measure. These poems 
are, in general, fragmentary, made up of intense moments 
of passion and action. In none of his works does Byron 
show the power of delineating variety of character. But 
two personages appear in all his poems,—a man whose 
unbridled passions have desolated the heart, and left it 
cynical, contemptuous, and despairing, yet occasionally 
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feeling kindly emotions with a singular intensity. ‘The 
woman is the woman of the East,— devoted and loving, 
but loving with unreasoning animal attachment. In all 
these poems we meet with tender, animated, profound pas- 
sages. In Beppo and The Vision of Judgment Byron has 
ventured upon the gay, airy, and satirical. The former 
of these poems is exquisitely playful and sparkling. The 
Vision, an attack upon Southey, though somewhat fero- 
cious, 1s exceedingly brilliant. Among the less familiar 
of the longer poems are The Lament of Tasso, and The 
Prophecy of Dante, the latter written in the difficult terza 
rima, and the first attempt of any English poet to employ 
that measure. The Dream, in some respects the most 
touching of the minor poems, is the narrative of his early 
and unfortunate passion for Mary Chaworth. 


Don Juan is in some respects the most characteristic of 
Byron’s poems. It professes to give the youthful career 
of the Spanish Don Juan de Tenorio, the atheist and 
voluptuary. Byron carries his hero through various ad- 
ventures, serious and comic, exhibits his fine powers of 
description, and remains unfettered by any necessities of 
time and place. In its unfinished state the poem consists 
of sixteen cantos, and there is no reason why it should 
not have been indefinitely extended. Its merits are rich- 
ness of imagery, witty allusion, and, above all, frequent 
and easy transitions. The morality is low and selfish; 
but, in spite of much flippancy, the poem contains pro- 
found satire. 


His Dramatic Works. — The dramatic works of Byron are cold 
and severe. The finest of them is Manfred, a series of solilo- 
quies, in which the mysterious hero describes Nature, and pours 
forth his despair and his self-pity. The more exclusively 
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historical pieces — Marino Faliero, The Two Foscari — are 
derived from Venetian annals; but in neither of them has 
Byron clothed the events with reality. All these dramas fail 
to present a variety of character; the interest is concentrated 
in the wrongs and humiliations of the principal personages. 
They have never been acted. 

Angus’s Estimate of Byron. — “The genius of Lord Byron is one of 
the most remarkable in our literature for originality, versatility, and 
energy. It is true that his quick sense of beauty made him a mimic 
of other poets; it is true that as the wealth of his own resources 
raised him above the suspicion of unfair copying, he never scrupled ° 
to imitate whatever he most admired; but it is no less true that he 
is on the whole one of the most original writers of his age. ... His 
energy, however, is his most striking quality; ‘thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn’ are the common staple of his poetry. He is 
everywhere impressive, not only in passages, but through the whole 
body and tissue of his compositions.” * 


Thomas Moore (1779-1852), the friend and biographer 
of Byron, though living for a quarter of a century after 
Byron, Shelley, and Scott, is associated with them in lit- 
erature by the fact that his best works were written early 
in the century. He was born in Dublin, and received an 
excellent education at the University of Dublin. Being 
a Catholic, many avenues to public distinction were 
closed to him by invidious law. He went to London, 
with the intention of studying law in the Temple, but 
soon began his long and brilliant career as a poet; his first 
publication, a translation of the Odes of Anacreon, intro- 
duced him into fashionable life. Both as man and as 
poet he had everything calculated to make him a social 
favorite,— conversational talents, an agreeable voice, and 
a degree of musical skill that gave telling effect to his 

* See Angus’s English Literature, p. 249. For discussions of Byron and 


his works see Moore’s Life of Byron; The British Essayists, Jeffrey; E. P. 
Whipple’s Essays, Vol. 1.; Taine’s English Literature. 
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songs. In 1804 he obtained a government post in the 
island of Bermuda, and his visit to America and the 
Antilles inspired some of the most pleasing of his early 
poems. 


His Poetry. — Moore’s poetical writings consist chiefly of 
lyrics, serious and comic, the most celebrated collection among 
them being the Irish Melodies. In his juvenile poems, as well 
as in those suggested by his visit to America and in the Odes 
and Epistles, voluptuous sentiment is sometimes carried beyond 
the bounds of good taste. Though Moore has not the sincerity 
of Burns, yet like Burns he appealed strongly to the sentiments 
of his countrymen, and his popularity was great. “ Burns and 
Moore stand side by side as the lyrists of two kindred nations. 
The muse of the Irish lawyer is crowned with a circlet of 
shining gems; the muse of the Scottish peasant wears a gar- 
land of sweet field-flowers.” * 

The ionger poems of Moore are Lalla Rookh and the Loves 
of the Angels, the former being immeasurably superior in in- 
terest and in power. ‘The plan of Lalla Rookh is original. A 
little prose love-tale describes the journey of a beautiful 
Oriental princess from Delhi to Bucharia, where she is to meet 
her betrothed, the king of the latter country. The story forms 
a setting to four poems: The Veiled Prophet, The Fire Worship- 
pers, Paradise and the Peri, and The Light of the Harem ; all, 
of course, of an Eastern character, and the first two in some 
degree historical. The style is sparkling with Oriental gems, 
and perfumed as with Oriental musk and roses; and the poems 
are truly Oriental in spirit. 


His Prose Writings. — The chief prose works of Moore are 
biographies of Sheridan, Byron, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and The Epicurean. The last, a narrative of the first ages of 
Christianity, describes the conversion of a young Athenian 
philosopher, who travels in Egypt, and is initiated into the 


* Collier. 
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mysterious worship of Isis. Moore’s biographies, especially 
that of Byron, his friend and fellow-poet, are of value.* 


Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) was of a wealthy Sussex 
family. At Eton he was shocked by the sight of such boyish 
tyranny as had wounded the sensitive soul of Cowper, and he 
went to Oxford full of abhorrence for the cruelty and bigotry 
which, as he fancied, pervaded the relations of life. He filled 
his mind with arguments against dogmatic Christianity; and 
haying published a tract avowing atheistic principles, he was 
expelled from the University. Having induced his family to 
make him an allowance, he was relieved of pecuniary diffi- 
culties. The delicate state of his health rendered it advisable 
that he should leave England for a warmer climate, and the 
remainder of his life was passed abroad. In Switzerland he 
became acquainted with Byron. He afterwards migrated to 
Italy, where he kept up an intimate companionship with Byron, 
still continuing to pour forth his strange and enchanting poetry. 
He lived at Rome, and composed there many of his finest pro- 
ductions. His death was early and tragic. In a small yacht, 
in company with a friend and a single sailor, he was caught in 
a squall, in the Gulf of Spezia, and went down with all on 
board. His body was washed ashore some days afterwards, 
and in accordance with the quarantine laws of that locality 
was burned. The ashes were deposited in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome. 

Shelley was a dreamer. His sympathy with the weak and 
oppressed of mankind was intense, and he fell into the error 
of supposing that, if the existing organization of society were 
swept away, a millennium of virtue and happiness must ensue. 
He was gifted with poetical genius of a high order, with rich- 
ness and fertility of imagination, an intense fire and energy 
of expression and such command over the resources of metrical 


* The great storehouse of information about Moore is Earl Russell’s 
Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence (1856). See critical estimate in 
Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 
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harmony as no English poet has surpassed. Queen Mab, 
written when he was but eighteen years old, is a wild phan- 
tasmagoria of beautiful description and fervent declamation. 
The finest of his longer poems is Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli- 
tude. In its blank verse he depicts the sufferings of such a 
character as his own, 


a being of the warmest sympathies, 
and of the loftiest aspirations, seeking vainly their inter- 
pretations in Nature. Its descriptions are beautiful: woodland 
and river scenery are painted with a wealth of tropical luxuri- 
ance that places Shelley in the foremost rank of pictorial poets. 
The Revolt of Islam, Hellas, and The Witch of Atlas, are violent 
invectives against kingcraft, priesteraft, formal religion, and 
the conventional view of marriage, alternating with airy and 
exquisite pictures of scenes and beings of unearthly splendor. 

His narrative poem of Rosalind and Helen is an elaborate 
plea against that marriage which is mere union and not an 
identity of sympathies and interests. In Adonais he has given 
us a touching lament for the early death of Keats. One of 
his most imaginative poems, The Sensitive Plant, combines the 
qualities of mystery and fancifulness to the highest degree. 
Many of his detached lyrics are of inexpressible beauty. The 
Ode to a Skylark breathes the very rapture of the bird’s soaring 
song. Wild and picturesque imagery abounds in the poem of 
The Cloud. 

Two important works of Shelley are dramatic in form — Pro- 
metheus Unbound and The Cenci.* 


John Keats (1796-1821) was born in London, and, in his 
fifteenth year, was apprenticed to a surgeon. During his 
apprenticeship he devoted most of his time to poetry, and in 
1817 he published a juvenile volume. His long poem, Hndym- 
ton, followed in 1818, and was severely censured by The Quar- 
terly Review. In 1820 he published another volume and a 


* The best of the many editions of Shelley’s works is that of Forman 
(8 vols., 1880). Dowden’s Life of Shelley (2 vols., 1886) is exhaustive, sym- 
pathetic, and just. 
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fragment of his remarkable poem entitled Hyperion. He had 
a constitutional tendency to consumption; and for the recovery 
of his health he went to Rome, where he died. He is buried 
in the Protestant cemetery, not far from the spot where 
Shelley’s ashes rest; and over his grave is.a stone inscribed 
with his own words, “Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.” 

It was the misfortune of Keats to be either extravagantly 
praised or unmercifully condemned. What is most remark- 
able in his works is the profusion of figurative language, often 
beautiful and luxuriant, but sometimes fantastical and far- 
fetched. One word, one image, one rhyme, suggests another, 
till we lose sight of the original idea, smothered in its own 
luxuriance. Keats, like Spenser, is a “poet for poets.” In 
Hyperion, in the Ode to Pan, in the Verses on a Grecian Urn, 
we find a strain of classic imagery, combined with a per- 
ception of natural loveliness inexpressibly rich and delicate. 
If we consider his extreme youth and delicate health, his 
solitary and interesting self-instruction, the severity of the 
attacks made upon him by hostile and powerful critics, and, 
above all, the original richness and picturesqueness of his con- 
ceptions and imagery, he is a lasting delight and a potent 
influence in widening the scope of poesy. The reality of his 
inspiration is attested by the degree in which he has interested 
poets of a later day. In the pages of Tennyson, the Rossettis, 
and a host of minor writers, are perpetuated many traces of 
his influence.* 


Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) was born at Glasgow, and was 
educated at its university, where he distinguished himself by 
his translations from the Greek poets. In his twenty-second 
year he published his Pleasures of Hope, and was encouraged 
by the hearty enthusiasm with which it was received. Shortly 
afterwards he traveled abroad, where the warlike scenes he 


* The best Lives of Keats are those of Lord Houghton (1848) and of Sidney 
Colvin (1886). 
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witnessed, and the battle-fields he visited, suggested several 
noble lyrics. To the seventh edition of The Pleasures of Hope, 
published in 1802, were added the verses on the battle of 
Hohenlinden, Ye Mariners of England, the most popular of his 
songs, and Lochiel’s Warning. In the following year he settled 
in London, married, and began the pursuit of literature as a 
profession. In 1843 he retired to Boulogne, where he died in 
the following year. His body was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
1. Lord Byron: 


‘¢ Childe Harold.’’ — Qualities of his Other Poems. —His Dramatic 
Works. —‘‘Don Juan.’’ —Angus’s Estimate of Byron. 


2. Thomas Moore: 
His Poetry. —Irish Melodies. —His Prose Writings. 
3. Percy Bysshe Shelley.—4. John Keats. —5. Thomas 
Campbell. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tue LAKE SCHOOL,— WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND 
SOUTHEY. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


“Him who uttered nothing base.’’ — Alfred Tennyson. 


“T do not know a man more to be venerated for uprightness of heart and 
loftiness of genius.’’ — Walter Scott. 


“To feel for the first time a communion with his mind, is to discover loftier 
faculties in our own.’’— Thomas NV. Talfourd. 


“Whatever the world may think of me or of my poetry is now of little 
consequence ; but one thing is a comfort of my old age, that none of my works 
written since the days of my early youth, contains a line which I should wish 
to blot out because it panders to the baser passions of our nature. This isa 
comfort to me; I can do no mischief by my works when I am gone.” 

— William Wordsworth. 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850), the founder of the 
so-called Lake School of poetry, was born in the north of 
England. He was left an orphan early in life, and was 
sent to a school at Hawkshead, in the picturesque district 
of Lancashire, where his instinctive love for the beauties 
of Nature was fostered. After taking his degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1791, he went to France, and eagerly embraced 
the ideas of the champions of liberty in that country. His 
political sentiments, however, became gradually modified 
in later life, till they settled down into steady conserv- 
atism. In 1793 he published two little poems, An 
Hvening Walk, and Descriptive Sketches. ‘Their meter and 
language are of the school of Pope. They are the work 
of a promising pupil and not of a master. In the follow- 
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ing year he completed the story of Salisbury Plain; or, 
Guilt and Sorrow, a poem far surpassing the Descriptive 
Sketches. He had ceased to write in the style of Pope, 
and with language of exquisite simplicity and polish 
composed in the stanza of Spenser. In his twenty-sixth 
year he received a legacy of nine hundred pounds from 
his friend, Raisley Calvert, with the request that he would 
devote himself to literary work. To Wordsworth this 
amounted to affluence. He forthwith settled with his 
sister in a quiet country place in Somersetshire, and 
began his long devotion to the muse. In 1797 Cole- 
ridge went to live in the neighborhood, and formed a 
close friendship with Wordsworth and his sister. The 
following year they started on a tour in Germany, after 
they had published together a volume entitled Lyri- 
cal Ballads. ‘The first poem was Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, and the other pieces were by Wordsworth. Of 
these, three or four were in Wordsworth’s finest manner; 
but they did not save his name from the ridicule and 
censure aroused by his peculiar theories of poetic art. 
Returning to England, Wordsworth and his sister set- 
tled at Grasmere, in the Lake district. Coleridge and 
Southey resided near them, and from this fact the three 
poets came to be spoken of as the Lake School. Not 
disheartened by the unpopularity of his first attempt, 
Wordsworth issued a new edition of Lyrical Ballads, 
adding thirty-seven pieces to the original collection. 


A debt of £8500, due to his father at the time of his death, 
was paid to the poet in 1802. This increase of fortune enabled 
him to marry. In 1807 he published two new volumes of 
Poems, containing the Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 
and much of his choicest writing. His next publication 
was a prose pamphlet, called forth by his indignation at the 
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grasping tyranny of Napoleon. In 1814 appeared The Ea- 
cursion, a fragment of a projected moral epic, discussing 
mighty questions concerning God, Nature, and man, our moral 
constitution, our duties, and our hopes. Its dramatic interest 
is small; its structure is faulty, and the characters repre- 
sented in it are devoid of life and probability. On the other 
hand, so sublime are the themes, so lofty the tone, and so deep 
the glow of humanity, that no reader can study this composi- 
tion without reverence and inspiration. 


The White Doe of Rylstone, published in 1815, is Words- 
worth’s only long narrative poem. The incidents are of a 
simple and mournful kind. Peter Bell, published in 1819, 
the herald of his theory that simple nature is transfigured 
by sympathetic insight, failed utterly of its aim and has 
little present value. It was ridiculed in its day, but its 
author aroused a new sense of the glory of simple things, 
that ultimately expressed itself in Longfellow and Bryant. 
Between 1830 and 1840 the tide which floated Wordsworth 
into favor rose to its height. Scott and Byron had in 
succession entranced the world. They had passed away, 
popular taste was turning towards Nature, and the less 
thrilling notes of the Lake bard obtained a respectful 
hearing. During this time he published his Heelesiastical 
Sonnets and Yarrow Revisited, and in 1842 a complete 
collection of his poems appeared. His fame was now 
firmly established. On the death of Southey in 1843 he 
was made poet laureate. He died when he had just 
‘completed his eightieth year. 


The Defects and Merits of his Poetry. — The poetry of Words- 
worth has passed through two phases of criticism; in the first 
his defects were chiefly noted and in the second his merits. 
We have arrived at the third era, when the majority of readers 
are just to both. 
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“Tt is constantly asserted that he effected a reform in the language 
of poetry; that he found the public devoted to a vicious and flowery 
diction which seemed to mean a great deal and really meant nothing, 
and that he led them back to sense and simplicity. The claim appears 
to us to be a fanciful assumption, refuted by the facts of literary 
history. Feebler poetasters were no doubt read when Wordsworth 
began to write than would now command an audience, however small; 
but they had no real hold upon the public, and Cowper was the only 
bard of the day. His masculine and unadorned English was relished 
in every cultivated circle in the land, and Wordsworth was the child 
and not the father of a reaction.” * 


The following references note interesting discussions of Wordsworth and 
his poetry: Reed’s British Poets, Lecture XV., De Quincey’s Hssays on the 
Poets, Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, Chap. XIV., Hazlitt’s Lectures on 
the English Poets, Jeffrey, in the British Essayists, Talfourd, in the British 
Essayists, Taine’s English Literature, Vol. Il., Matthew Arnold’s imtroduc- 
tion to his Selections from Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth ; the Story of a 
Sister’s Love (1886), and Wordsworthiana by the Wordsworth Society (1889). 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1854). — Carlyle thus paints 
Coleridge’s portrait: ‘“ Brow and head were round and of mas- 
sive weight; but the face was flabby and irresolute. The deep 
eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as of inspiration ; 
confused pain looked mildly from them, as in a kind of mild 
astonishment. The whole figure and air, good and amiable 
otherwise, might be called flabby and irresolute ; expressive of 
weakness under possibility of strength. He hung loosely on 
his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping attitude ; in walking, 
he rather shuffled than decisively stepped; and a lady once 
remarked, he never could fix which side of the garden-walk 
would suit him best, but continually shifted, in corkscrew 
fashion, and kept trying both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring, 
and surely much-suffering man.” 

This strange man had a strange childhood. At three years 
he read the Bible; at six he had devoured Belisarius, Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Arabian Nights. When ten years old, he was 


*Quarterly Review, Vol. XCIL,, p. 233 seq. 
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entered as a pupil at Christ’s Hospital, where he won the posi- 
tion of Senior Grecian, or first scholar. 

In 1791 he went to Jesus College, Cambridge. Debt drove 
him from the University in the second year. He enlisted in 
the dragoons, under an assumed name. After four months’ 
service his friends procured his discharge, and he returned to 
Cambridge, leaving again in 1794 without taking a degree. He 
formed a friendship with Southey, and together they planned 
a model republic, to be located on the Susquehanna and called 
the “ Pantisocracy ”; but the scheme failed for lack of money. 
In 1796 he took opium to allay severe neuralgic pain and thereby 
laid the foundation of a habit which exerted a baneful influence 
over the rest of his life. To this period belong the ten numbers 
of the Watchman and the publication of the Juvenile Poems. 
In 1798 he wrote his share in the Lyrical Ballads. About this 
time, the Wedgwoods, of Staffordshire, settled on him £150 
a year for life. This made him independent of the “ bread- 
and-cheese question” and enabled him to study in Germany. 
From 1801 to 1816 he produced only one work of importance, 
The Friend. In 1814 he tried to lecture in Bristol, but he 
was completely under the dominion of opium, and unable to 
command his powers or meet his engagements. His nerve- 
less will vainly struggled against his infirmity. He wrote in 
reply to the remonstrances of his publisher, Cottle: “You 
have poured oil in the raw and festering wounds of an old 
friend’s conscience, Cottle! but it is oil of vitriol! I have 
prayed with drops of agony on my brow, trembling not only 
before the justice of my Master, but even before the mercy of 
my Redeemer: ‘I gave thee so many talents; what hast thou 
done with them ?’” At last he became convinced that single- 
handed he was unequal to the struggle, and took up his resi- 
dence with a physician, by whose help he conquered his 
infirmity, and in whose house he died, in 1834. 

The struggles of the man were often responsible for the 
defects of the author. At fifteen, Coleridge was a master of 
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abstract thought, but had lost the ability to tread in beaten 
paths — to use common methods; at twenty-four, he displayed 
wonderful powers of genius, but they soon passed into the long 
eclipse of a diseased will. And yet, from fifteen years old to 
the day of his death, this weak character, this irresolute man, 
was a power in his own country and age; nor has his influence 
been unfelt in ours. His literary character resembles a vast, 
unfinished palace; all is gigantic, beautiful and rich, but noth- 
ing is complete, nothing compact. He was all his days, from 
his youth to his death, laboring, meditating, projecting. No 
man ever thought more, and more intensely, than he; few 
possessed a vaster treasury of learning and knowledge; and 
yet few of his works are worthy of his genius. His gifts must 
be judged by their manifestations in four different depart- 
ments of thought, in each of which he has left only fragments. 
As poet, critic, philosopher, and theologian, he has added to 
the force of English thinking and to the beauty of English 
expression. 

The Poet. — His poetry seems prophecy rather than per- 
formance, and yet some of it has unique beauty. Fancy, 
imagery, exquisite versification are characteristic of it, while 
now and then a daring flight of imagination rises upon 
boldest measures. The best known of his poems are: Weli- 
gious Musings, Hymn before Sunrise in the Valley of Chamount, 
Love, Kubla Khan, The Ancient Mariner, and Christabel. 


The Critic. — Coleridge popularized German philosophy and 
criticism in England. He was a leader against the deadening 
influences of the eighteenth century. The Edinburgh critics 
had almost persuaded the English readers to believe Pope a 
better poet than Shakespeare. In such a time, a new and 
original work needs a doughty champion to defend it against 
the assaults of criticism. But for Coleridge, Wordsworth 
might have been another Keats. Coleridge was the first who 
taught that a successful criticism of Shakespeare must depend, 
not upon dogmatic judgment, but upon reverent investigation. 
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The Philosopher.— As a philosopher, Coleridge began as a 
materialist and a Whig. He ended as a Tory and a follower 
of Kant. His theories of government and of mental science 
are characterized by the same sympathy, the same acuteness, 
and the same lack of method which mark his other thinking. 
He wrought to find the heart of things; and hence his peculiar 
influence on English thought. Mr. Mill praises his philosophy 
as one of moral goodness and true insight. The Friend, Aids 
to Reflection, Church and State, and the Lay Sermons, are the 
sources from which most of his opinions on these subjects are 
to be gathered. 


The Theologian. — As a theologian, Coleridge made perhaps 
the most definite and sustained effort of his life; but his 
thought is so fine-spun, and his expression so involved, that 
it is hard to understand him. In youth and early manhood a 
Unitarian, he became a believer in the doctrines of the evan- 
gelical church. In his religious philosophy he shows his near- 
est approach to ordinary men; for his own experience had 
taught him that a man’s thinking may have little influence 
on his action. A fragmentary poet, a careless critic, an 
unscientific philosopher, a mystical theologian, and an irreso- 
lute man, “he suffered an almost life-long punishment for his 
errors, whilst the world at large has the unwithering fruits of 
his labors, and his genius, and his sufferings.” * 


Robert Southey (1774-1843) was born at Bristol, and at the 
age of fourteen was sent to the famous Westminster School. 
After spending four years there, he was expelled for writing 


* See Anima Poetzw from the unpublished note-books of Coleridge, edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge (1895); The Golden Book of Coleridge, edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke (1895); Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge (1895) ; Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
edited by James Dykes Campbell (1893); Samwel Taylor Coleridge; a Nar- 
rative of the Events of his Life (1894); essays selected from the Spirit of the 
Age; or, Contemporary Portraits, by William Hazlitt, edited by Reginald B. 
Johnson (1894) ; Days of Lamb and Voleridge, an historical romance, by Alice 
E. Lord (1893). 
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an article against flogging in public schools and publishing 
it in a periodical conducted by the boys. The following year 
he went to Oxford, where he lingered until Coleridge appeared 
with his scheme of “Pantisocracy.” Southey vainly attempted 
to raise funds for the enterprise by authorship, and in 1794 
published a small volume of poems, which brought neither 
fame nor profit. After spending six months in Spain, he re- 
turned to England, and in 1795 began a life of literary toil. 
In 1804 he took up his residence in Cumberland, near Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, where he lived for the rest of his life. 
From being a skeptic and a republican, Southey became a 
stanch supporter of the English church and constitution. 
In 1813 he was appointed poet laureate;* and in 1835 he 
received a pension of three hundred pounds a year from the 
government. 

The list of his writings numbers one hundred and nine vol- 
umes. In addition to these, he contributed to the Annual 
Review fifty-two articles, to the Foreign Quarterly three, to 
the Quarterly ninety-four. The composition of these works 
was a small part of the labor they involved: they are full of 
research. 


His Poetry. —Southey’s Joan of Arc, a juvenile production, 
was received with favor by critical journals, on account of its 
republican doctrines. Upon Madoc, published in 1805, he was 
content to rest his fame. It is founded on a legend connected 
with the early history of America. Thalaba (1801) is a tale 
of Arabian enchantment, full of magicians, dragons, and mon- 
sters; and in the Curse of Kehama (1810) the poet has selected 
for his groundwork the still more unmanageable mythology 
of the Hindoos. All the poems are written in irregular and 
wandering rhythm, while the language abounds in affected 
simplicity, and in vulgar and puerile phraseology. Aehama 
was followed, after an interval of four years, by Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths, a poem in blank verse, more modest and 


* The honor was offered to Walter Scott at this time, and he declined it. 
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credible than its predecessors. The tone of Southey’s poems 
is exaggerated. His personages, like his scenes, are unreal 
and fantastic. 

His Prose. —Southey’s prose works are valuable for their 
learning. The Life of Nelson, written to furnish young sea- 
men with a simple narrative of the exploits of England’s 
naval hero, has not been surpassed in the perfection of its 
style. This and his Life of Wesley are his best works. The 
Book of the Church, The Lives of the British Admirals, a His- 
tory of Brazil, and a History of the Peninsular War are little 
read. We find in them, as also in Nelson and, in fact, in all 
his works, the strong political and literary prejudices which 
detract from his many excellent qualities as a writer and as 
a@ man,* 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The Lake School. 
1. William Wordsworth. —2. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The Poet. — The Critic. — The Philosopher. — The Theologian. 
3. Robert Southey. 
* See his Life and Correspondence, by his son, Cuthbert Southey (6 vols., 


1819-1889). See also his Life, by Dowden, in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters 
Series ” (1880), and Dennis’s Southey ; Story of his Life (1887). 
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Hunt, Lanpor, Hoop, THr Brownrines, TENNYSON, 
CLouGH, Rossrerri, Morris. 


James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) received his education 
at Christ’s Hospital. In 1805 he joined his brother in editing 
a paper called The News, and shortly afterwards established 
The Examiner. For the libel of calling the Regent George LV. 
a “corpulent Adonis” he was in prison for two years. Soon 
after leaving prison he published the Story of Rimini, an 
Italian tale in verse, containing some exquisite poetry. About 
1818 he started The Indicator, a weekly paper, in imitation of 
The Spectator; and in 1822 he went to Italy to assist Lord 
Byron and Shelley in their projected paper called The Liberal. 
Shelley died soon after Hunt’s arrival in Italy. Hunt was 
kindly received by Byron, and lived for a time in his house; 
but there was little congeniality between them. Returning to 
England, he continued to write for periodicals, and published 
various poems. His poetry is graceful, sprightly, and full of 
sparkle. His prose writings consist of essays, collected under 
the titles of The Indicator and The Companion; Sir Ralph 
Esther, a novel; The Old Court Suburb; lives of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar.* 


Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864), a strong personality, of 
turbulent spirit, entered Rugby at an early age, and thence 
went to Trinity College, Oxford. In 1795 his first work —a 
volume of poems—appeared, followed early in the present 


* Hunt left an Autobiography, of which a revised edition appeared in 1860. 
See Dowden’s article in Ward’s English Poets (Vol. IV., 1888), and in 
Hazlitt’s Essays from The Spirit of the Age (1894). 
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century by a translation into Latin of Gebir, one of his own 
English poems. lLandor had facility in classical composition, 
and could transport his thought into the times and sentiments 
of Greece and Rome. This is clearly seen in the Heroic Idyls 
in Latin verse, and in the reproduction of Greek thought in 
The Hellenics. The poet spent most of his life on the Conti- 
nent, making occasional visits to his native country. Between 
1820 and 1830 he wrote his greatest work, entitled Imaginary 
Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. This was fol- 
lowed by Poems, Letters by a Conservative, Satire on Satirists, 
Pentameron and Pentalogue, and a long series in prose and 
poetry, including The Hellenics Enlarged and Completed, Dry 
Sticks Fagoted, and The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. He died 
at Florence, an exile from his country, and misunderstood 
by the majority of his countrymen. His works are exquisite 
in form, but they lack the vitality of human love. 


Thomas Hood (1798-1845) has been too often regarded as 
only a humorist. “ Pathos, sensibility, indignation against 
wrong, enthusiasm for human improvement — all these were 
his. His pen touched alike the springs of laughter and 
the sources of tears.” He was an associate of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
the Smiths, and De Quincey. His articles in the London Mag- 
azine were followed by Whims and Oddities. All was going 
well when in the midst of his success the failure of a business 
house involved him in its losses. Disdaining refuge in bank- 
ruptey, he determined to pay off his indebtedness by five years 
of economical living in Germany. 

Hood’s fancy was delicate, graceful, and playful. He pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree the sense of the ridiculous. 
His wit was caustic; it was never coarse; no impurity even in 
suggestion can be found in his pages. The Death-Bed, one of 
the most affecting poems in our language, is equaled by another 
of his ballads entitled Love’s Eclipse. Of his larger works, the 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, and Hero and Leander, are full 
of observation of Nature and musical expression of her beauties. 
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The best known of his poems are The Bridge of Sighs, Eugene 
Aram, and the Song of the Shirt. In the humor of his poems 
there is an earnest purpose. “He tempts men to laugh, and 
then leads them to pity and relieve.” He is among the best 
punsters in English verse, though, in still lighter manner, the 
American Saxe worked in his vein. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. —The most eminent poet 
among the women of the century is Elizabeth Browning 
(1806-1861). She was the daughter of a London mer- 
chant, and by good fortune received what had _ been 
allowed to few women, a good education. In the Latin 
and Greek literature she was well versed. Her delicate 
health prevented her from doing the toilsome work of a 
laborious student; yet her acquirements were extensive. 
Her first acknowledged work was a translation of the 
Prometheus Bound, published in 1833. Next appeared a 
collection of poems. In 1846 she married Robert Brown- 
ing and went with him to Italy. From that time her sym- 
pathies with the Italian struggle for freedom and unity 
colored nearly all of her writings. Her Casa Guidi Win- 
dows gives her impressions of the life she saw from her 
home, the Casa Guidi, in Florence. Her greatest work, 
and in the estimation of some critics the finest poem of 
the present century, is Aurora Leigh, which she herself 
pronounces “the most mature of my works, and the one 
into which my highest convictions upon Life and Art 
have entered.” In 1856 she left England for the last 
time, dying at Florence in 1861. 


Mrs. Browning’s style is often rugged, unfinished, and de- 
fective in rhythm; but its passion, stress, and humanity make 
it seem like that of a Hebrew prophet. Withal, those who 
read her verse know that they have struck a new note. It is 
not the novelty of her themes, but the surge of a glorious and 
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intense womanhood uttering oracles and even rhapsodies on 
actual life. Some of her finest lyrics are among the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, which are not translations, but are her 
own love-story told with pathos and charm.* 


It is fitting that the literary chronicles of Robert Brown- 
ing (1812-1889) should be closely linked with those of 
his gifted wife. The kinship of their studies and sym- 
pathies exerted marked influence upon the writings of 
both. Our great poets have often manifested their 
genius in spite of the most adverse surroundings; but 
with Browning, as with Milton, the culture of native 
gifts was assisted from earhest years by the sympathy of 
friends. Browning’s father, who possessed poetic power 
as well as appreciation, gave him an extensive though not 
a university education. Byron was his first inspiration 
and model; in fact, in 1824, the year of the older poet’s 
death, a volume of verses was ready for a publisher, whom 
Browning’s friends sought in vain. <A year later he came 
by chance under the spell of Shelley and Keats, and 
a complete revision of his poetic standards resulted. 
For several years he wrote little, though planning much; 
his mind was set upon gigantic undertakings, midway 
between drama and epic in their scope. Pauline, a 
Fragment of a Confession, was anonymously published in 
18338, attracting no general notice, although such thinkers 
as J. 8. Mill, John Forster, and D. G. Rossetti at once 
marked the strong note of the unknown singer. Assured 
of a moderate fortune from his parents, Browning now 
resolved to devote his life to study and travel. He made 
a long stay at St. Petersburg, and thence went to Italy, 
beginning that ardent study of Italian history and litera- 


* See articles on Mrs. Browning, and on Robert Browning, in Masson’s 
In the Footsteps of the Poets (1893). 
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ture which was to prove a dominating influence in his 
thought. Returning to England, he finished Paracelsus. 
It was sufficiently read and talked about to give its 
author encouragement. 


Strafford, an historical tragedy (1837), was prepared for the 
stage at the instance of the tragedian Macready, who himself 
assumed the leading part. .A Blot in the Scutcheon (1843) and 
Colombe’s Birthday (1852) were composed with the same design. 
To this period also belong several plays which were never 
acted: Pippa Passes, by common consent the most perfect of 
Browning’s dramas; Wing Victor and King Charles, The Return 
of the Druses, Luria, and A Souls Tragedy.  Sordello had 
received much of the censure and praise whose contradictions 
were destined to become so familiar to the poet; Dramatic 
Lyrics (1842) contained a number of stirring ballads: How 
they Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, Cavalier Tunes, and the inimitable Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. To this period belongs also a popular edition of his 
works under the fanciful title of Bells and Pomegranates. In 
1846 Browning married Elizabeth Barrett; and for the next 
fifteen years the two poets found a congenial home in Italy, 
amid the stirring scenes of the Italan struggle for national 
unity. Although Robert Browning published little at this 
time, later years proved that he felt and studied deeply. 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day appeared in 1850; and Men 
and Women contained, among reprinted pieces, many strong 
new poems. 

After the death of his wife Browning returned to England, 
residing mainly in London during the last and most productive 
years of his life. “Casa Guidi,” his Florentine home, had 
long been a Mecca to literary pilgrims; and he now became 
one of the familiar and cherished figures of London society. 
Many writers have borne witness to the modesty and un- 
spoiled kindliness of his nature. 

Dramatis Persone (1864) was heavily weighted with meta- 
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physical disquisition, which was by no means absent from 
the Ring and the Book (1868-1869). Balaustion’s Adventure 
(1871) embodies a beautiful rendering of the Alkestis of Euri- 
pides, whose Herakles is freely translated in Aristophanes’ 
Apology (1875). A noble and accurate rendering of the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus (1877) was found difficult reading even 
by scholarly critics. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau (1871), Fifine 
at the Fair (1872), Red Cotton Night-cap Country (1873), The 
Inn Album (1875), Dramatic Idyls (1879-1880), Jocoseria (1883), 
Ferishtah’s Fancies (1884), Parleyings with Certain People of 
Importance in their Day (1887), Asolando (1889), although 
warmly received by the inner circle of Browning’s admirers, 
have added little to the general estimate of his powers. 


Browning died in Venice, during one of his frequent 
visits to Italy. Westminster Abbey received his remains. 
His greatness, like his faults, can not be presented in this 
brief summary. Only careful study and judicial compari- 
son can define the scope of his powers. His work repays 
serious thought. In his best writing he has proved him- 
self a master of fluent, musical, impressive verse, and this 
deepens our regret that he has so often thought the finish 
of verse superfluous. Making every allowance for his 
obscurities, and remote allusions, his prolixity, his fre- 
quent errors of taste, and the crude, commonplace diction 
which masks many of his noblest thoughts, we must still 
concede him creative originality, vast fertility, and imagi- 
nation of a high order. He has illustrated the moral 
mission of the poet. He believed in the high destiny of 
man, in the “soul of goodness in things evil,” in the 
noble ends of Art and of Love. Chaucer himself is not 
freer from cynicism. His sympathy no less than his in- 
sight has made him a cosmopolitan, while his interest in 
the individual, the exceptional type, has enabled him to 
portray for us race, epoch, caste, sect, even eccentricity 
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and crime, with realistic fidelity. He himself considered 
his genius to be dramatic in its bent, and indulged him- 
self in obscurities of thought and diction, of which many 
disappear before the reader who remembers that the dra- 
matic scheme haunted the author. Herein lies the secret 
of his virility and graphic power; and here, too, is the 
explanation of his ejaculatory and compressed style. It 
is this eccentricity of style that has given rise to Browning 
clubs for the elucidation of a hidden sense.* 


Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892) is the flower of the culture 
of the nineteenth century in England. The history of his 
life is devoid of striking incident. He was the fourth 
child in a clergyman’s family of twelve. From his 
father he received his first instruction in verse-making. 
His older brother, Charles, was thought to possess a more 
marked poetic gift than Alfred, winning in fact, more 
praise for his share in a small volume (1827) entitled 
Poems by Two Brothers. A year later Alfred entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where Arthur Henry Hallam, 
James Spedding, Monckton Milnes, Alford and Trench 
were his chosen friends. In 1829 he won the chancellor’s 
medal for a poem on Timbuctoo, and in 1880 a small 
volume, Poems, chiefly Lyrical, received flattering atten- 
tion from poets and critics. Although Tennyson was a 
student of promise, he did not finish his University 
course, but lived ‘with his widowed mother in rural retire- 
ment near London. In 1882 another volume of his poems 
gave him rank as a master of the art of verse. Remember- 
ing that it contained The Lady of Shalott, The Lotos-Katers, 


* Browning Studies, being select papers by members of the Browning 
Society, edited by Edward Bercloe (1895). Robert Browning, by R. H. Hutton, 
in In the Footsteps of the Poets (1893).— Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning, by Anne Thackeray Ritchie (1892). 
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none, The Palace of Art, Of Old Sat Freedom on the 
Heights, The May Queen, and A Dream of Fair Women, we 
are not surprised at the preéminence accorded to their 
brilliant author. During the next decade Tennyson pub- 
lished little, but his spiritual experiences were profound. 
The death of his beloved friend, Arthur Hallam, called 
forth In Memoriam, a long series of lyric hymns in which 
elegy, grief, wounded faith, humanity, and pathos are 
wrought into a melody that had no precursor and perhaps 
will have no successor. It was a work that grew as the 
mood and rhythm joined to move him. In 1842 a revised 
collection of his poems showed some significant new pieces, 
such as Ulysses, Godiva, Morte d Arthur, Saint Agnes, Sir 
Galahad, Locksley Hall, The Lord of Burleigh, Lady Clare, 
Break, Break, Break. 'Tennyson’s art now shone with the 
splendor of a mature intellect. Zhe Princess (1847) fol- 
lowed; and a few months after the death of Wordsworth 
Tennyson received the laureateship,and entered upon along 
life of wedded happiness. A period of Continental travel 
preceded his final withdrawal (18538) to the sylvan retire- 
ment which, with briefest interruptions, he maintained 
until his death. After sixteen years’ residence at Far- 
ringford, in the beautiful Isle of Wight, he took possession 
(1869) of his new house at Aldworth, Sussex, making it a 
refuge from distractions. His creative activity was con- 
stant. Maud, and Other Poems (1855), Idyls of the King 
(1858), The Holy Grail (1869), Gareth and Lynette (1872), 
The Lover's Tale (1879), by no means complete the list of 
his volumes. 

Tennyson’s dramas, Queen Mary, Harold, The Cup, The 
Falcon, and Becket have every poetic element but dramatic 
instinct. Even Henry Irving’s genius for the spectacu- 
lar and the rendition of sentiment could not main- 
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tain them on the stage, captivating as they are for the 
reader. 

In 1888 the poet was made Baron Tennyson of Aldworth 
and Freshwater. Unlke the majority of the literary 
guild, his prosperity was commensurate with his renown; 
and his peaceful death was an exquisite realization 
of his own poem, Crossing the Bar, published with De- 
meter (1890). Tennyson was greatest in the poet’s art 
of “marrying music to immortal verse.” Lyric lightness 
and grace, epic sublimity, pastoral smoothness, the pic- 
turesque ruggedness of dialect, an intensity of suppressed 
passion,—he has attained each of these; and his intel- 
lectual range is as wide as his mastery of form. Withal, 
into the melody, the flexibility of his measure, he has 
infused the true artist’s charm of color. He is one of the 
most exquisite word-painters who has used the English 
language. To praise his lyrics, one need only cite the 
exquisite songs in Maud, The Princess, and Queen Mary. 
Enoch Arden, Dora, The Grandmother, The Gardener’s 
Daughter, are but types of a class wherein he has hardly 
been surpassed by Burns or Wordsworth. The /dyls of the 
King constitute an epic in which the Arthurian stories 
are wrought to their latest and finest significance. In the 
most perfect of his shorter psychological poems, such as 
The Palace of Art, The Two Voices, The Vision of Sin, 
The Lotos-Eaters, Tennyson embodies profound thought 
in perfect verse without artifice. 


Tennyson has British faults and excellences, and nineteenth 
century endowments as well as limitations. Restrained force 
and dignity characterize him. He is never bombastic or ex- 
travagant; he never gives loose rein to passion or fancy. His 
poetry discloses Grecian, Gothic, Italian, and French influences, 
mellowed in the light of his understanding to a chastened 
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splendor. His work is destitute of humor; consequently, he 
lacks completeness of insight in many of the finer touches of 
character-painting. He made himself a recluse, unwilling and 
at last unable, to deal with men or their passions at close range. 
He passed his life beyond the struggles of the world and above 
the pressing wants of its poverty.* 


Qualities of mind rather than quantity of production, command 
respect for Arthur Hugh Clough (1819-1861). After several years 
devoted to business cares and Continental travel, he became for a 
short time head of University Hall in London. He had met Emerson 
in Paris in 1848; four years later he visited America and made many 
warm friends, especially in New England. His frank and genial 
nature, free from affectation and vanity, won for him the affection of 
men as dissimilar as Carlyle and Lowell, Emerson and Matthew 
Arnold. His literary remains, although scanty, prove that his genius 
was both robust and sympathetic. Several of his brief poems are 
remarkable for depth of feeling and charm of form. The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich, along poem, partaking of both pastoral and idyllic 
qualities, is such an instance of fresh, vigorous, objective treatment as 
rarely occurs in modern English verse. Amours de Voyage, first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, and Dipsychus (1850) reveal another 
phase of his mind —the subtle, skeptical, but half-tender psychological 
analysis which links him in spiritual kinship to Matthew Arnold. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) has strongly influenced 
the esthetic standards of the present time. His activity as 
poet and painter transmitted into new spheres the “romantic 
movement ” earlier exemplified by the Percy Ballads and the 
writings of Scott and Coleridge. Of Italian parentage, he was 
distantly related to the great Dante. His irregular education, 
emphasizing languages, literature, and art, finally specialized 
into the technical training of a painter. Art study soon 
brought him into relation with such thinkers as Holman 
Hunt, Millais, Ford Madox Brown. Out of these congenial ele- 
ments, about 1848, was constituted the famous Pre-Raphaelite 

* See Stedman’s Victorian Poets, and Henry Van Dyke’s Poetry of Tenny- 
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productions, and the critical commentaries which they have evoked. 
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Brotherhood, heralding an alliance between literature and the 
arts of design. This was a potent force in the strife for fresh 
truthfulness in both impression and expression, which has car- 
ried the nineteenth century so far from eighteenth century 
ideals. Rossetti’s part therein was the stronger because of his 
gift for inspiring enthusiasm and making proselytes; and his 
“ungrudging, outspoken, loyal, and unselfish delight in the 
work of others.” The Germ, the short-lived organ of the 
earnest circle, was begun in January, 1850, and was “ intended 
to enunciate the principles of those who in the spirit of Art 
enforce a rigid adherence to the simplicity of Nature, either in 
Art or Poetry.” In the four numbers which are now prizes 
for the bibliophile, appeared twelve of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
characteristic poems; among them The Blessed Damozel, My 
Sister’s Sleep, and the Staff and Scrip. Mysticism, transcen- 
dental philosophy, insight, varied and original versification, and 
imagery at once bold, grotesque, and subtle, were all strongly 
revealed; and the young genius early won leadership in a 
select circle of which each member was destined to wide 
influence after his own fashion. The first volume of Rossetti’s 
poems (1870) contained seventy-four sonnets, eleven songs, 
and twenty-six long poems, among which were Jenny, A Last 
Confession, The Stream’s Secret, and Sister Helen, the most 
marked example of his romantic and dramatic power. In the 
exquisite sonnets were disclosed not only his artistic qualities 
of mind, but that facility and perfection of verse-making 
which came from his Italian ancestry. He had already re- 
vealed unusual gifts as a translator in a volume of selections 
from Dante and the early Italian poets (1861). <A second 
volume of Ballads and Sonnets appeared in 1881. 

The student of literature notes with interest, in Rossetti 
and the Brownings, a modern parallel to those quickening 
Italian influences which were so potent in English literature 
during the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries.* 


* See the Life of Rossetti by William Sharp (1882), and another by Joseph 
Knight, in the ‘‘ Great Writers Series”; Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Pre- 
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William Morris (1834-1896) was closely allied to the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and shared their enthusiasm for 
romantic beauty in art and literature. The variety of his 
gifts led him into many lines of effort. His activity was 
not altogether an advantage to his poetic achievement. From 
his father, a prosperous London merchant, he inherited the 
means to carry out many artistic projects; and he himself 
combined the solid talents of the business man with the appre- 
ciation of beauty. Neither in painting nor in architecture, both 
of which he studied after leaving Oxford, did he disclose 
creative power. When he turned his attention to literature, 
however, the spirit of the artist was revealed. The Defence of 
Guenevere and Other Poems (1858) was full of romantic feeling 
and dramatic vigor. The Life and Death of Jason (1867) and 
The Eurthly Paradise (14868-1870) have brought him wide-spread 
reputation. His writings are numerous; and he produced them 
as interludes in a busy life. In 1863 he formed a partnership 
with several members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, for 
designing and manufacturing choice glass, textiles, and interior 
decorations. He continued this work until shortly before his 
death, accumulated a fortune, and was the means of exercising 
marked and wholesome influence upon public taste. He also 
became an enthusiastic advocate of socialism, promoted social- 
istic organizations, contributed pamphlets and courses of lec- 
tures to their propaganda, and made his town residence a center 
for their gatherings. But for these pecuhar political views, 
he might naturally have succeeded Tennyson as poet laureate 
in 1895. Morris’s constant study of quaint and exquisite form 
and his search for the original springs of poetic beauty made 
him a voluminous translator. Chief among such works are 
The neid of Virgil Done into English Verse (1876); the Story 
of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs (1870), a 


Raphaelite Movement, by Esther Wood; Recollections, by Hall Caine; in 
Nineteenth Century for March, 1883, The Truth about Rossetti, by T. Watts, 
also author of the excellent article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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translation of the Odyssey (1887), Old French Romances Done 
into English, and a number of translations from the Icelandic, 
prepared in collaboration with Eirikr Magnusson. The Well 
at the World’s End; A Tale; The House of the Wolfings (1889), 
The Roots of the Mountains (1890), romances written in mingled 
verse and prose, illustrate the somewhat studied and over- 
elaborate romanticism of his later days. They have sweetness 
and quaintness of diction and grace of poetic art, but withal 
seem artificially correct rather than spontaneously inspired. 
Of Morris’s socialistic writings the best known are A Dream 
of John Ball, Signs of Change (1888), and Socialism ; its Growth 
and Outcome (1893). 


In this chapter we have considered — 

1. James Henry Leigh Hunt.—2. Walter Savage Landor. 
—3. Thomas Hood. —4. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. —5. Robert Browning. —6. Alfred Tennyson. — 
7. Arthur Hugh Clough. —8. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
—9. William Morris. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
HISTORIANS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In the early years of the present century the mind of 
the populace was wrought to the highest pitch, now of fear 
and now of triumph. England fought for what proved to 
be the liberties of mankind. The literature of a people 
reflects the purpose of its age, and we may expect to find 
the chief compositions of the first twenty years of this 
century marked by intense feeling. In 1820, at the close 
of the reign of George III., there were living in England 
ten poets whose writings command the attention of Eng- 
lish readers, — Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. “The 
Victorian age” following this group of poets is distin- 
guished by an unusual number of masterful prose-writers. 
The calmer inquiries into politics, philosophy, art, and 
physical science have been prosecuted in the more tranquil 
period. Prose is now in the ascendant over poetry. The 
reason for this is found in the fact that ours is an unimagi- 
native and practical age; and the utterance of prose has 
grown more simple, virile, and energetic. 


The New Literature of History. — Directed by the spirit of 
the age, greater progress has been made in history than in any 
other department of letters. A new impulse was given to 
historical study by the publication of the first volume of 
Niebuhr’s Roman History, in 1811. This work taught scholars 
not only to estimate more accurately the value of original 
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authorities, but also to enter more fully into the spirit of 
antiquity, and to strive to think and feel as the Romans felt 
and thought. In the treatment of modern history the advance 
has been equally striking. An historical sense has been de- 
veloped. A writer on any period of modern history is now 
expected to produce in support of his facts the testimony of 
credible contemporary witnesses; and the public records of 
most of the great European nations, now rendered accessible 
to students, have opened sources of information quite unknown 
to the writers of the preceding century. 


Bishop Connop Thirlwall (1797-1875) and George Grote (1794— 
1871) were historians who first made critical classical studies 
the possession of English readers of Greek history. They 
have been superseded by later scholars who felt the impetus 
of their labors. Thirlwall’s History of Greece is scientific, 
thorough and liberal in its spirit, and not without spirited 
description. Grote was a banker. While a clerk in a banking- 
house, he set himself at work to master the Greek language 
and literature. His sentiments were democratic, and his sym- 
pathies, throughout his work, are heartily enlisted on the side 
of the Athenian democracy. 

A prominent place among the historians of England belongs 
to John Lingard (1771-1851). Born at Winchester, he pursued 
his studies at the College of Douay, received holy orders in 
the Church of Rome, and passed the last forty years of his 
life in scholarly retirement, holding the small preferment be- 
longing to the Catholic Church at Hornby, in Lancashire. 
The high ecclesiastical preferment which was urged upon him, 
was steadfastly refused, out of devotion to his historical labors. 
To these he brought signal abilities and unflagging industry. 
A History of England from the First Invasion by the Romans to 
the Accession of William and Mary (1819-1830) is his famous 
contribution to literature, though his Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church and a number of controversial essays exhibit 
dignity of thought, learning, and mental acumen. Dr. Lin- 
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gard’s field of research was nearly the same as that of Hume ; 
and while his style is less graphic and brilliant, the substance 
of his work is far more scholarly and uniform. Disclosing a 
consistent Catholic view of England’s religious and political 
development, his opponents took issue chiefly with his account 
of the Anglo-Saxon period of English History, and with the 
coloring which he gave to his portraits of eminent ecclesiastical 
and political characters. The harsh strictures of earlier critics 
were characteristic of the state of feeling then prevailing 
among the upholders of the Established Church. Lingard 
defended himself with dignity and fortified his disputed posi- 
tions anew in a revised version of his History, which was 
published in 1839-1840, and is highly esteemed by competent 
authorities. 


Lord Macaulay. — The most versatile writer of the cen- 
tury is Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859). In 
descriptive poetry, in criticism, in essay-writing, in 
political papers, in oratory, and in historical narration he 
showed himself a master of style. He was born in Eng- 
land, of Scotch lineage. His father, Zachary Macaulay, 
a merchant, was one of the earliest opponents of the slave 
trade. At Cambridge Macaulay won high honors. Leav- 
ing the University, he had begun the study of the law, 
when a literary reputation, suddenly achieved by an 
article on Milton in the Hdinburgh Review, started him 
on a brilliant literary career. His work in Parliament 
and in the East Indian service would have made him 
famous, but it is as a man of letters that he will be long- 
est remembered. 

His Lays of Ancient Rome are the best known of his 
poems; but the verses upon his political defeat at Edin- 
burgh in 1847 are the finest. His essays and his history 
gave him a place among English classics. His style has 
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been well described by Dean Milman. “Its characteristics 
were vigor and animation, copiousness, clearness; above 
all, sound English, now a rare excellence. His English, 
both in idiom and in words, was pure to fastidiousness.” 

Macaulay’s essays include a vast range of subjects; but 
the larger number, and the most important, relate to 
English history. These were preparatory to his History 
of England. In the opening chapter of that grand work 
he says: “I purpose to write the history of England 
from the accession of King James the Second down to 
a time which is in the memory of men still living.” 
His purpose was not carried out, for the narrative is 
brought only to the death of William III., and the latter 
portion is fragmentary. In a review of Mackintosh’s 
History of the Revolution, Macaulay had observed that a 
History of England, written throughout in this manner, 
would be the most fascinating book in the language. 
The popularity of his own history verified the prediction. 


Henry Hallam (1778-1859), though inferior in graces of style, 
was superior to Lord Macaulay in judicial qualities. He was 
one of the early contributors to the Hdinburgh Review. The 
result of his long-continued studies first appeared in his View 
of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, published in 
1818; a comprehensive and thoughtful study made for the 
philosophical inquirer. His next work was The Constitutional 
History of England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. (1827), and his third great production was 
An Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 


Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868).— The reproach once di- 
rected against the English people, that Gibbon was their only 
ecclesiastical historian, was removed by Henry Hart Milman, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, one of the best-balanced and most highly 
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cultivated intellects that England has produced. He was the 
last critical editor of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
For many years he held the professorship of poetry at Oxford, 
and he published Fazio, Samor, The Martyr of Antioch, The 
Fall of Jerusalem, and other dramas and poems. His fame rests 
upon his historical productions: for The History of the Jews, 
The History of Christianity, and The History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, have taken their place among English classics. Cer- 
tain indispensable qualities of a great historian—a candid 
mind, keen critical sagacity, and a faculty for sifting evidence 
— were possessed by him to a remarkable degree. One of 
the earliest of English writers to apply German criticism to 
history and the Scriptures, he had the fascinating art of throw- 
ing an epic glamour over philosophic history. 


Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862) was a delicate child, who was 
taken from school in his fourteenth year. From this time his educa- 
tion was carried on by means of foreign travel and reading. The death 
of his father (1840) left him in independent circumstances. He knew 
eighteen languages, in seven of which he could talk or write with 
ease. The first volume of the History of Civilization in England, pub- 
lished in 1857, at the author’s expense, attracted readers by the clear- 
ness and beauty of the style, as well as by the novelty of its views. 
It was an elaborate contention that skepticism is the progressive, and 
credulity the retarding, factor in human progress; and that the devel- 
opment of a people is conditioned by material environment. His 
work is but a fragment, the unfinished discussion of the civilization 
of one country; whereas his original plan had been the history of 
civilization itself. He worked with untiring industry, until constant 
attacks of sickness necessitated change of scene. In October, 1861, 
Buckle left England for the East, and died in Palestine.* 


John Richard Green (1857-1883), the most gifted writer of 
the school of Gibbon, Stubbs, and Freeman, passed away in the 
fullness of his intellectual powers. Born and educated at 
Oxford, he slighted university honors to devote himself to 


* See Grant Allen’s edition of his Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
(1880), and A. H. Huth’s Life (2 vols., 1880). 
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varied but systematic reading. Receiving his degree in 1860, 
he took holy orders, and for several years gave his energies to 
pastoral labors, mainly among the London poor. By 1867, 
incessant toil had brought him to the early stages of con- 
sumption. Through the friendship of Archbishop Tait, he 
was made honorary librarian at Lambeth Palace, and was 
enabled to give himself exclusively to historical research. 
Failing health, however, foreed him to divide the seasons 
between England and Southern Europe. His contributions to 
the Saturday Review, afterwards republished as Stray Studies 
from England and Italy, showed the nervous, graphic style 
and keen analysis of men and things which marked his later 
work. When A Short History of the English People was pub- 
lished (1875), a master hand was recognized at once. Scholars, 
critics, and readers united in unqualified praise. His History 
of the English People (1878) was the fruit of more extended 
studies and of laborious revision. Green’s industry, philo- 
sophical insight, versatility, and power of vivid portraiture 
were all concentrated and quickened by his longing to make 
Englishmen believe in the grand future of a nobly descended 
race. His special contribution to history was his pursuit of 
its philosophy through social life rather than through dynasties 
and polities. His Making of England (1881) portrays the 
obscure era between 449 and 827 A.p. Writing “under the 
shadow of death,” his lterary standard was not relaxed, 
and he went on through months of growing weakness to com- 
pose the Conquest of England. So clearly had he conceived 
its scope, and so systematic and thorough-going were his notes, 
that his widow was able, with slight assistance, to edit and 
publish it after his death.* 


Edward Augustus Freeman (1825-1892), a sturdy, vehement 
writer, is notable for the force he gave in historical research 
to race characteristics, and especially to the Teutonic influence 


* Mrs. Green, herself the author of a study of Henry IT., prefixed a memoir 
of the historian to an edition (1888) of the Short History. 
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on England. His first important publication was a History 
of Architecture, rapidly followed by other archeological writ- 
ings. Extending his field of labor, he produced a long series 
of historical works. The History and Conquest of the Saracens, 
A History of Federal Government, The History of the Norman 
Conquest, The Growth of the English Constitution, three series 
of Historical Essays, Comparative Politics, The Ottoman Power 
in Europe, The Historical Geography of Europe, The Reign of 
William Rufus and the Accession of Henry I., Methods of 
Historical Study, Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and a 
History of Sicily, for which he was collecting material at the 
time of his death, are important. In 1881 he visited the 
United States, delivering courses of lectures, and observing 
American local institutions with friendly interest. In 1884 he 
was made a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and regius pro- 
fessor of modern history. His judgment of events was always 
influenced by his firm belief in the historic unity of the English 
nation both in Church and State. His work was that of orig- 
inal research ; there may be dissent from his theories, but none 
from his rugged veracity of purpose.* 


James Anthony Froude (1818-1894), a master of style, and 
the most picturesque and dramatic of contemporary historians, 
entered Oxford University in 1837, where he was drawn into 
association with Keble, Pusey, and Newman. He soon recoiled 
from their theological views. His religious life moved towards 
independence. A Fellow of Exeter College in 1842, he took 
deacon’s orders in the Established Church. Shortly after, he 
published his Nemesis of Faith, a powerful and pathetic re- 
hearsal of skeptical states of mind, which cost him his flatter- 
ing prospects and beloved associations at Oxford. Writing for 
the Westminster Review and other periodicals, he soon began 
serious historical studies in preparation for his magnum opus, 
The History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada (1856-1869). He made a brilliant study 


* See his Life and Letters, by W. R. W. Stephens (1895). 
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of the spirit, the growth, and the results of the Protestant 
Reformation. In a clear, rapid, direct style, often dramatic 
and picturesque, he strove to portray events as they appear to 
nineteenth century observers. Every fault, from perversion to 
inaccuracy, has been ascribed to Froude by those who disagree 
with his inferences; but even those whom he offends by his 
high lights and deep shadows, acknowledge obligation to him 
as a great historical painter. He also edited, without discrimi- 
nating reserve, the Carlyle memorials (1881-1882), and was the 
historian and apologist of Julius Cesar (1879). These writings 
and the Short Studies on Great Subjects, in four volumes (1867— 
1877), show the wide range of his interests. 


William Stubbs (born 1825), after graduation at Oxford, be- 
came a Fellow and then a professor of history there. He 
was made Bishop of Oxford in 1889. His antiquarian tastes 
led him at first to divide his time between editions of Middle 
English authors and the study of the archives of the Master 
of Rolls; usually with a bias towards ecclesiastical subjects. 
They culminated in the Constitutional History of England 
(1874-1878), which is the most authoritative philosophical 
treatise on the development of English ecclesiastical and 
secular jurisprudence extant. It is the work of a scholar and 
not of arhetorician, but its compact downrightness of utterance 
makes it a typical English book of the highest order. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The English historians of the nineteenth century. 


1. Bishop Thirlwall.— 2. George Grote.—3. John Lingard. 
—4. Lord Macaulay.—5. Henry Hallam.—6. Henry 
Thomas Buckle.—7. John Richard Green.—8. Edward 
A. Freeman. —9. James Anthony Froude.—10. Wil- 
liam Stubbs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Many contributions have been made to English phi- 
losophy during the period under consideration. The chief 
centers of its influence have been the universities of Scot- 
land and England. Speculative thought in England, 
greatly influenced by German philosophy, has developed 
an experimental and materialistic school, whose logical 
issues have been presented by John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Scottish School is a distinct production, mediatory 
between metaphysics and experiment. It was known as 
the *“*Common Sense School,” because, between the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and Hume, it averred that intuition and 
experience were trustworthy; that perception and external 
objects were a true basis of thought; and that induction 
was applicable to mental as well as to material facts. It 
was long influential in English and American schools. Its 
moral aim has been the overthrow of skepticism. 


Thomas Reid (1710-1796) was the leader of the Scottish 
School. In 1752 he was elected to the chair of Moral Philos- 
ophy in King’s College, where he brought about improvements 
in the system of university education. The professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow was given to 
him in 1765. The following year his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense gave him great repu- 
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tation as a thinker. Occasional essays and reviews in the 
publications of the Glasgow Literary Society appeared before 
1785, when his Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man were 
published, followed by Essays on the Active Powers. Reid was 
a patient thinker, whose aim was to clear up what was vague 
and contradictory in the theories of his predecessors. He was 
no rhetorician; but a shrewd, sagacious Scotchman, whose 
literary style was characterized by a purity of English idiom 
quite uncommon in writers of philosophy. 


Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), the son of the Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh, was educated by his father, and 
under Reid at Glasgow. His principal works are: Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Outlines of Moral Philos- 
ophy, Account of Adam Smith, Account of Reid, Philosophical 
Hssays, Dissertations, Active and Moral Powers. His lectures 
on Political Economy were published in 1856. 

Stewart, the expounder of the doctrines of Reid, was emi- 
nently fitted to be a disciple; for the caution which would 
have been a fatal weakness in an investigator, made him an 
admirable commentator. As a teacher, he exercised a wide 
and powerful influence. Among the young men who listened 
to his lectures on philosophy and political economy, were 
many who were afterwards distinguished, -— Lord Brougham, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell, in politics; Sir 
Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith, in literature. 


Thomas Brown (1778-1820) was a pupil of Stewart, and in 1810 
he was chosen to assist Stewart in his professorship at Edinburgh. 
With the exception of a few essays and four volumes of forgotten 
poems, his writings were, from this time, limited to the lectures which 
he delivered to the students of the University. 

For a time his popularity as a teacher and thinker was unbounded. 
His brilliant rhetoric, his ingenious analysis, his enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, made his personal influence very great, and even kept alive the 
interest in his published lectures for twenty years. Brown’s philosophy 
never met the expectations which his brilliant boyhood raised; his 
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theories were nearly always the premature hints of his youth, elabo- 
rated and adored by his powers of analysis and rhetoric. He lacked 
the conscientious industry of Reid and the critical erudition of Ham- 
ilton, but he was able to inspire young men with an elevated idea of 
literary taste and with a firm belief in the spirituality of the soul. 


William Sterling Hamilton (1788-1856) brought Reid’s philos- 
ophy to its culmination and was its scientific expounder. His 
habits of study and research had been early formed, and in 
his undergraduate years he was known as the most learned 
Aristotelian in Oxford. In 1836 he was elected to the pro- 
fessorship of logic and metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh; and this position he held for more than twenty years. 

Hamilton’s Metaphysics is an application of the Kantian 
method to the Scottish philosophy. His immense learning 
and critical taste made him often prefer exactness to clearness 
of style.* 


The English School.— While the Scottish Philosophy 
in the hands of Brown and Hamilton was tending 
to identify itself with metaphysics, a wider movement 
was going on in England. James Mill, a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart, was the first of the group of thinkers who, from 
the same starting-point of Common Sense as the Scottish 
School, have extended the jurisdiction of philosophy to 
important social, political, and scientific problems. In 
this movement are found men of the most contrasting 
character, and of interests the most opposed, who are 
united by an earnest desire to reach the truth, by practical 
benevolence, and by patience in scientific investigation. 


James Mill (1775-1836) was the author of the History of 
British India (1817-1818), Elements of Political Economy (1822), 
and the Analysis of the Human Mind (1829). The History dis- 

* Hamilton's principles were worked over more systematically in the pub- 


lications of James MeCosh (1811-1894), a Scotchman who came from Belfast, 
Ireland, to be the president of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. 
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played such stores of information that the East India Com- 
pany, in spite of the author’s radical opinions, employed him 
in their London office and advanced him to the head of the 
department of Indian correspondence. The Analysis of the 
Human Mind resolves all mental exercises into sensations 
and ideas, with laws of association connecting and combining 
them. His Hlements of Political Economy presented in a pre- 
cise and clear style the views of Ricardo, who was at that 
time unknown to the majority of English readers. Mill’s per- 
sonal influence kept about him a score of young men who came 
to be known as the Westminster Review School. They fol- 
lowed Bentham in morals, and Mill in metaphysics; and to 
Mill’s earnestness, sincerity, and enthusiasm, the careers of 
men like George Grote, John Arthur Roebuck, and Mr. Grant 
bear grateful testimony.* 


Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832).— The founder of the “ Utili- 
tarian School” was born in London, where he spent most of 
his life. At the age of twelve he was entered at Oxford. He 
took his degree of A.B. in 1763, and shortly afterward began 
the study of law. His fierce attacks on abuses of the law and 
on lawyers, aroused prejudice against him, and it was forty 
years before he gained the respectful attention of the English 
public. He became the acknowledged head of a school of men 
radical in politics and utilitarian in morals, who profoundly 
influenced English politics and economics. As a philosopher 
Bentham’s sense of justice made him quick to see abuses in 
practical life; his critical power enabled him to discover in- 
congruities in schemes of philosophy; but his self-esteem and 
lack of sympathy made him too ready to believe that what he 
did not see did not exist. In his philosophy happiness was 
the test, and he gave currency to Priestley’s phrase, “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” as the end of 
effort. But he rested happiness so fully on external con- 


* Read his son’s (John Stuart Mill’s) Autobiography, and see Alex. Bain’s 
James Mill, a Biography (1882). 
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ditions that his system was perverted to the support of the 
production and distribution of wealth. He always pursued 
reform from the practical side. In this field Bentham has 
been the instigator of many improvements in the legislation 
of the present century, particularly in relation to capital pun- 
ishment. His pages are storehouses from which modern legis- 
lators and jurists pilfer. The work from which the general 
reader will obtain the best idea of Bentham’s system is the 
Theory of Legislation. 


Harriet Martineau (1802-1876) was for many years the most 
conspicuous literary woman in England, and an influential 
writer on political economy, philosophy, and social reform. 
The popularity won by her first series of familiar tales, de- 
signed as Illustrations of Political Economy (1831-1834), aston- 
ished both her publishers and herself. It was maintained, 
with some fluctuations, by a later series, illustrating the Forest 
and Game Laws (1845), by some novels, tales for children, 
essays on domestic themes, reflections on her travels in Amer- 
ica, Ireland, and the East, a History of the Thirty Years’ Peace 
(1849), and (1853) a condensed translation of Comte’s Philo- 
sophie Positive, which all but the profoundest students preferred 
to the original work. Miss Martineau’s literary prominence 
twice brought her the offer of a pension from the civil list, 
which she declined. The generosity of her personal friends 
enabled her to build a house at Ambleside, in the famous Lake 
District, and this home, as well as her own marked personality, 
constantly recurs in the literary annals of the period. Sub- 
jected from her early girlhood to the privations of deafness and 
frail health, she was, nevertheless, an example of unflagging 
and productive industry. In character, as in thought, she was 
self-reliant, independent, somewhat harsh and rigorous, but 
fundamentally honest and candid. Her Society in America 
(1835) sided strongly with the small and unpopular Abolition- 
ist party, and first made their cause well known in England. 
The Autobiography which she carefully prepared with a view 
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to its publication soon after her death, was much discussed ; 
its somewhat one-sided views of persons and events revealed 
the strength of her prejudices, and by no means enhanced her 
general reputation. 


John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) had an unconventional educa- 
tion from his father, who put him at Greek when he was four 
years old, and followed it with exercises in mathematics and 
philosophy. He never was at a University, “never was a boy,” 
he says; and began at sixteen to write for the newspapers. At 
nineteen he was a member of the “Speculative Society,” and 
in another year, a recognized leader of the Utilitarian School. 
It is pathetic to read of the crammed precocity of a nature 
that was so humane and benevolent as his. His career is a 
psychological wonder. 

In 1823 Mill became a clerk in the East India Company. 
There he remained until he was appointed examiner only two 
years before the abolition of the Company in 1858. In 1865 
he was elected to the House of Commons from Westminster. 
Mr. Mill’s career in the House was independent and concerned 
with practical questions of society and economics, and on these 
lines he commanded marked deference. He was prominent in 
his advocacy of Irish interests, and of Northern principles in 
the Civil War of the United States. After the dissolution 
of Parliament in 1868, he was not re-elected, and from that 
time he took no active part in public business. 

His reputation was established by his System of Logic (1848). 
The Principles of Political Economy appeared in 1848, and his 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy in 1865. 
The Essay on Liberty, written to emphasize the importance 
of variety in types of character, has been one of the most in- 
fluential of Mr. Mill’s efforts. The essay on The Subjection 
of Women is an eloquent plea for greater freedom of effort 
for the sex, and shows in a clear light the ardor of sentiment 
which was hidden under Mr. Mill’s uncompromising logic.* 


*See his posthumous Autobiography (1873), and Lives of him by Alex. 
Bain (1882) and W. L. Courtney (1889). 
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George Henry Lewes (1517-1878) occupies a somewhat anom- 
alous position in the literature of the nineteenth century. His 
education was desultory, his career erratic. He worked for a 
notary, then for a Russian merchant, and afterwards sought 
a German education. At twenty-three he returned to England 
as a literary Bohemian ready to do any sort of work. He 
became editor of The Leader and founded The Fortnightly. He 
was a critic of scientific methods and a psychologist, who popu- 
larized German speculation. 

His early works — plays, poems, and novels — were written 
to gain a subsistence for himself while he went on with studies 
in the more serious departments of thought. Mr. Lewes en- 
deavored to make philosophy practical. He held the social 
opinions of an advanced Liberal. His work is always bold 
and suggestive; he insists upon doubt and experiment as nec- 
essary steps in scientific method, and is a painstaking illus- 
trator of his own doctrine. To the last he was a man of 
promise rather than of accomplishment. His principal writ- 
ings are: Biographical History of Philosophy, Comte’s Philosophy 
of the Sciences, Life and Works of Goethe, Aristotle, Problems of 
Life and Mind: The Foundations of a Creed. 


Herbert Spencer (born 1820), failed to take a university 
course, through distaste for linguistic studies, and after some 
experience, when twenty-three years old, consecrated his life 
to the elucidation of a philosophy of humanity based on prin- 
ciples of evolution. Jor the sake of this work he has seques- 
tered himself from honors and associations of a distracting 
tendency ; so that beyond some lecturing tours in the United 
States, his life has been uneventful. He anticipated Darwin’s 
Origin of Species (1859), and is an independent thinker, aiming 
to do for a psychological philosophy what Darwin did for nat- 
ural history; namely, to trace the generation of customs and 
ideas by means of natural selection, development, or sequence. 
He neither denied nor affirmed supernatural ideas, but said that 
they were not subject to inductive proof and hence not matters 
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of strict scientific process. The general name of his work is a 
System of Synthetic Philosophy, and it has consisted of many 
books, some voluminous and fragmentary, but all parts of one 
gigantic scheme of a universal philosophy. Retarded by infirm 
health, he was forty years in bringing his work to completion. 
Its principal divisions are First Principles (1862) or an inquiry 
into the limits of inductive speculation; Principles of Biology 
(1867), of Psychology (1872), of Sociology (1876), and of Ethics 
(1892), the last being least satisfactory to himself and least 
amenable to his methods. His style is nervous, lucid, and 
simple, though he is the creator of many new words and phrases. 


Richard Whately (1787-1863). — While still a Fellow of Oriel, 
Whately was one of a class of able scholars who set themselves 
the task of improving the teaching and discipline in the Oxford 
colleges. His elevation to the archbishopric of Dublin was 
the cause of great rejoicing to Dr. Arnold and the Church 
Reform Party, but he thought it like “taking the helm of a 
erazy ship.” Whately’s great service was his support of the 
national school system, the reform of the Poor Laws, the aboli- 
tion of penal transportation, and the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament. His first work, published anonymously, was Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte ; an illustration of the 
fact that the reasoning used by infidels against the teachings of 
the New Testament is just as effective against the best authen- 
ticated facts of history. While professor of political economy 
at Oxford he published his well-known works on Logic and 
Rhetoric. “He was always either writing himself or helping 
some one else to write.” His best essays are: New Testament 
Difficulties, The Sabbath, and Romanism. His lectures on Po- 
litical Economy appeared in 1831, and later he published other 
works on social and economical questions. Whately had a 
mind of great logical power, with little imagination and fancy. 
His views are always practical. His style is luminous, easy, 
and adorned with every-day illustrations.* 

* See Miss E. J. Whately’s Life und Correspondence of her Father (2 vols., 1866). 
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John Keble (1792-1866). — In the year 1833 Oxford became 
the center of a religious movement which found expression in 
the Tracts for the Times. This Tractarianism, disgusted with 
Anglican formality and evangelical vapidness, sought a new 
mystic and moral impulse in a return to medieval fervor 
and forms. It was a reactionary influence, which, with the 
help of Pusey, Newman, and Manning, gave origin to the ritu- 
alistie party of the Anglican communion. The leader of it 
all was a quiet curate at Fairford, —John Keble, the author of 
The Christian Year and of the Summer <Assize Sermon at 
Oxford, afterward published under the title of National Apos- 
tasy. In 1810 he obtained double first-class honors at Oxford, 
and shortly afterward was elected to an Oriel fellowship. 
Copleston, Davidson, and Whately, Arnold, Newman, and 
Pusey were his companions; but the brilliant intercourse of 
such intellects was unsatisfactory to him, and after five years 
of residence at Oriel he left the University. For nearly 
twenty years he was content to be his father’s curate, and 
bounded his earthly ambition by domestic duties. His desire 
was for peace and serenity, and his meditative life resulted in 
the publication of The Christian Year in 1827. Of all his 
literary works The Christian Year has appealed most to pop- 
ular sympathy. It is marked by simple, genuine poetic feeling 
and unaffected piety. Of the Tracts for the Times, he wrote 
Nos. 4, 18, 40, and 89.* 


John Henry Newman (1801-1890), an Anglican priest, became 
ultimately a Roman Catholic cardinal, a concession made to 
English interests rather than to Roman prudence, for his 
tendencies were English rather than Italian. Matriculated at 
Oxford before he was sixteen, he distinguished himself in 1822 
by winning an Oriel fellowship. Keble, Whately, Pusey, 
Froude, and Robert Wilberforce became his close friends. For 
him, as for his friends, questions of the government and sacra- 


* See Keble’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1872), and W. Lock’s Life 
in the “ English Leaders of Religion Series ”’ (1890). 
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ments of the English Church soon acquired all-absorbing impor- 
tance. He took holy orders and waged war on the dissipation 
and religious torpor which were prevalent at Oxford. From 
a visit to the Continent, he returned in 1833, to join with 
fervor in the preparation of the Tracts for the Times, being 
himself the author of Tract 90. This called out the formal 
prohibition of the Bishop of Oxford, and ended the series. His 
theological position seemed so ambiguous to his own conscience 
that he relinquished his university functions. He bore the con- 
sequences as unflinchingly as he had followed the dictates of his 
reasoning. After receiving holy orders in Rome (1847) he intro- 
duced into England a branch of the Congregation of the Oratory. 
Save for an interval of seven years, which he spent in Dublin 
as rector of the Irish Catholic University, he resided at Birming- 
ham with the brethren of the Oratory until his death. The rank 
of cardinal was conferred on him in 1879. When he died, the 
sharp controversy of earlier times had well-nigh faded from con- 
temporary recollection; he was mourned by all sects and 
parties as “a great Englishman, whose beauty of life shed its 
light of purity over his own century, but belongs to all ages.” 

Before Newman had left the Anghean Church his Parochial 
Sermons, Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, and 
similar writings had been widely read. Other literary remains 
were several volumes of Sermons, an Essay on the Development 
of Christian Doctrine, Loss and Gain, Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics in England, Lectures on the History of the 
Turks in its Relation to Christianity. His Grammar of Assent 
was a contribution to Catholic doctrine ; while his Apologia pro 
sua Vita, in answer to Charles Kingsley’s attack, was a 
masterly achievement in polemics. It is to his style, — the 
admiration of critics and the despair of imitators, much more 
than to the subject-matter which it conveys, that Newman owes 
his place in English hterature.* 

* R. H. Hutton published an account of Newman (1890), and Miss Mozley 


edited his Letters and Correspondence (1891). See also a short biography by 
his brother, F. W. Newman (1891). 
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Nicholas Wiseman (1802-1865), 8.T.D., won his place among Eng- 
lish men of letters through the versatility and power which he exer- 
cised as a champion of the Catholic faith. Early in life he won repu- 
tation as a linguist and student of Church history. He was also 
prominent as a public lecturer and took part in religious controversy. 
The reéstablishment of the Catholic hierarchy, the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and the later phases of Tractarianism gave constant 
occasion for adyocacy of Roman Catholic tenets. Wiseman’s ora- 
tory, his personal presence, his varied culture and power of clear 
and attractive statement, were employed so effectively as to win him 
national celebrity. His published works exhibit a wide range of 
study and interest. Hore Syriace, a work of much learning, was 
largely derived from manuscripts in the Vatican; Essays on Various 
Subjects were republished from the Dublin Review, of which Dr. 
Wiseman was one of the founders and chief contributors; Lectures 
On the Connection between Science and Revealed Religion, and On 
Literature and Art; Fabiola, a Tale of the Catacombs; and Recollections 
of the Last Four Popes and of Rome in their Time, all show vigor of 
thought, and exercised much influence on contemporary readers. 


Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), Head Master of Rugby, and one of 
the great schoolmasters of Europe, wrote a /Tistory of Rome, and was 
a strenuous opponent of Tractarianism. Tis character was one of 
the most interesting of modern times. His intellect was eminently 
practical, at the same time that it lacked neither acuteness nor sym- 
pathy. He began his work at Rugby by reforms in the social and 
intellectual life of the school, and made himself the guide of its 
spiritual life. Opposed to claims of undue authority for the Church 
of England, he was attached to her teachings, and urgently advocated 
the doctrine that the State ought to be a working Church. He held 
the position of Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford for a 
year; he believed it to be of all others best suited to his tastes and 
disposition. Arnold’s unfinished History of Rome embodies the results 
of Niebuhv’s investigations, and is written in lucid, vigorous English. 
He also published Lectures on Modern History, and three volumes of 
sermons.* 


Charles Kingsley (1819-1875).— Kingsley’s name is associated 
with some of the great political movements and religious issues 


* See his Life and Correspondence, by Dean Stanley (Ed. of 1881). 
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of this century. The Chartist excitement and the Newman 
controversy both were influential in his work. He was the 
friend of Maurice, of Mill, and of Carlyle. 

The literary life of Kingsley is divided into two parts, each 
characterized by one of the two influences which held his mind 
in balance. In his youth and early manhood he was self- 
assertive, impatient of abuses, destructive in his tendencies. 
Yeast, published in 1848, was the outcome of his interest in the 
Chartist riots of that year, and gives powerful delineations of 
the sufferings of the poor. Alton Locke (1850) deals with the 
same general subject, though the lterary tone of the book is 
more dignified. As a parish clergyman, Kingsley was inter- 
ested in the intellectual and sanitary condition of the poor. 
His struggle with dirt, sickness, and unbelief during the attacks 
of cholera which visited England in these years was the motive 
for his novel of Two Years Ago. In 1851 he published Hy- 
patia, a learned and brilliant tale dealing with the conflict of 
Christianity with the Neo-Platonism and paganism of Alex- 
andria in the fifth century. It is a memorable book. In 1855 
appeared Westward Ho, an historical novel; in 1866 Hereward 
the Wake, a story of the times of William the Conqueror; and 
in 1872 At Last, “a charming book of travels.” During this 
period of his life, Kingsley was constantly suffering from the 
ill-feeling and opposition which his bold sympathy with the 
working classes had roused in the minds of his clerical associ- 
ates. As compensation for this he enjoyed the confidence of 
workingmen to a degree hardly excelled by any other man in 
England. 

The Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cambridge 
he held from 1860 until his resignation in 1869. In this position 
he was successful in rousing the interest of the undergraduates, 
although his work received much criticism, on the ground that 
it was not sufficiently formal in method. In 1869 he was made 
a canon of Chester Cathedral, and in 1873 he accepted a vacant 
stall in Westminster, 
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Besides his contributions to religious, social, and political 
literature, Mr. Kingsley wrote verse. The pathos of his bal- 
lads will long make them dear to the hearts of the simple folk 
who were their inspiration. Two of the most popular are The 
Three Fishers and the Sands o’ Dee.* 

Conspicuous among the influential clerical authors of the 
century was Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1819-1881). He sprang 
from illustrious English stock: his father, a Bishop of Norwich, 
was his forerunner in the effort to liberalize Church practices. 
Arthur Stanley was a pupil and devoted friend of Dr. Arnold, 
whose biography (1846) was his first important literary work. 
Although his judicial attitude in religious matters subjected 
him to bitter partisan attacks, the sweetness and elevation of 
his character, not less than the vigor of his pen, brought him 
ever-widening influence. As canon successively of Canterbury 
and of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Oxford, and finally as Dean of Westininster, he sought 
to vitalize church history and institutions, while keeping hin- 
self abreast of modern thought. From boyhood to age he had 
enthusiasm for historical study, and although not especially 
given to antiquarian research, he possessed the rare gift of 
historical imagination. In Sinai and Palestine, Sermons and 
Essays on the Apostolic Age, The Early Christians of Northum- 
bria, Historical Memorials of Canterbury, Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, he showed remarkable power in inter- 
preting the spirit of remote ages with felicity of style. His 
greatest work was the History of the Jewish Church. This is 
vivid, strong, and graceful in style, and marked throughout by 
an enlightened and catholic Christian spirit. Maurice said of 
his early work: “Stanley has done more than any living man 
to make the Bible a reality in English homes.” f 


Benjamin Jowett (1817-1893), for nearly sixty years connected with 
Oxford, as scholar, tutor, Fellow and Master of Balliol College, as 


* His Life by his widow is one of the best of biographies (2 vols., 1876). 
t See his Life and Correspondence by Dean G. G. Bradley (1894). 
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Regius Professor of Greek and vice-chancellor of the University, was 
a power among the thinkers and writers of several generations of 
Englishmen. His own contribution to literature was his complete 
and noble translation of Plato, first published in 1871, perfected 
and polished throughout many years, until the third edition (1893) 
well deserved the praise of “seeming to be an English classic.” 
His first venture in authorship consisted in commentaries on some 
of the Epistles and an essay On the Interpretation of Scripture, in 
which conservative Anglicans scented heterodoxy. For a time he was 
really persecuted, as well as criticised. In his later years Jowett was 
an inspiring element in Oxford councils. He gave much energy to 
bettering its administration, broadening its curriculum, and strength- 
ening its relations to England and the British Empire. Himself not 
a profound or an exact scholar, he lacked sympathy with those who 
would have made scholarship the chief aim of university endowments. 
He was kindly generous and wise; taken for all in all he was the most 
picturesque and commanding University figure of the Victorian era. 


The Influence of Scientists. —The science of the nineteenth 
century exhibits a dominant tendency to experimental research 
combined with acute and brilliant generalizations. Some of the 
scientific writers were masters of style, and did much to popu- 
larize their knowledge and their methods. Among them are 
the illustrious names of Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882), 
whose Origin of Species (1859) was an epoch-making book,* 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895), and John Tyndall (1820- 
1893). 


William Whewell (1794-1866) was a man of whom it was 
said: “Science is his forte and omniscience is his foible.” 
He was graduated from Cambridge in 1816, and was vice- 
chancellor of the University at his death. 

His contributions to literature cover a large number of 
subjects. Sir John Herschel said of him that “amore won- 
derful variety and amount of knowledge in almost every de- 
partment of human inquiry was perhaps never in the same 
interval of time accumulated by any man.” Political economy, 


* His son, Francis, published his Life and Letters (1887). 
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education, mathematics, and architecture have all been the sub- 
jects of his formal treatises, but the works upon which his 
literary reputation mainly rests are four: The Bridgewater 
Treatise (1833), History of the Inductive Sciences (1837), Philos- 
ophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840), and Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy in England (1852). In all his writings, it 
was Dr. Whewell’s object to reconcile science with the ortho- 
dox religious views of his time.* 


Hugh Miller (1802-1856) was a descendant of buccaneers and 
Highland chiefs. He grew up in daily contact with a people 
as untamed as the sea, as rugged as their coast. Refusing to 
study for the Church, he was apprenticed to a stone-mason. 
Until he was thirty-four, he toiled at his trade, gathering geo- 
logical facts from the stones he chiseled. He also made him- 
self master of the best Enghsh and Scotch hterature, beginning 
with nursery stories and Border ballads, and ending with 
Locke and the Scotch philosophy, thus laying the foundation 
of a literary style of which Dr. Buckland said that he would 
give his left hand to possess its powers of description. In 
1829 Miller published a volume of poems, but his best poetry, 
after all, is in his prose. The writings which came from his 
pen are remarkable for thoughtfulness, high morality, and 
literary finish. The Old Red Sandstone appeared in a series 
of papers in the Witness during the first year of his editorship 
of that paper, and revealed his discovery of fossils in a forma- 
tion which up to that time had been deemed almost destitute 
of them. The Footsteps of the Creator was written to oppose 
the development theory embodied in the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation. My Schools and Schoolmasters (1854) has 
biographical interest. Miller was intimately associated with 
Dr. Chalmers in the councils of the Free Church. His over- 
worked brain at last began to show signs of disease, but he 
toiled on in his efforts to finish the Testimony of the Rocks, 


* Accounts of him are Todhunter’s Whewell (1876), and Mrs. S. Douglas’s 
Life (1881). 
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—his last contention from scientific grounds for the truth of 
the account of Creation in Genesis. When he had written 
the last page, he awoke to the consciousness that his mind was 
ruined. The strong man was not strong enough to meet the 
future, and he shot himself.* 


In this chapter we have considered — 
Philosophical writers of the nineteenth century. 


1. Thomas Reid, 2. Dugald Stewart, 3. Thomas Brown, 
4. William Sterling Hamilton and the Scottish School. 
—5. James Mili. —6. Jeremy Bentham. —7. John 
Stuart Mill. —8. Harriet Martineau. — 9. George 
Henry Lewes. —10. Herbert Spencer. —11. Richard 
Whately. —12. John Keble.—13. John Henry New- 
man.—14. Thomas Arnold.—15. John F. D. Mau- 
rice. —16. Charles Kingsley. —17. Dean Stanley. — 
18. Benjamin Jowett. —19. William Whewell. — 
20. Hugh Miller. 


* Besides the autobiographical work named, there is a good Life of him by 
Peter Bayne (2 vols., 1871). 


CHAPTER XXXV-; 


THE REVIEWERS AND ESSAYISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THe cheapness of printing and the increasing number 
of readers have favored the publication of “ periodicals.” 
They range from the quarterles through the various maga- 
zines and reviews, and have made possible the success of 
the modern daily newspaper. Many of the most valuable 
essays of our literature have first appeared in these publi- 
cations. Every shade of politics, every school of philoso- 
phy, every sect. of religion, has its “organ.” To give a 
detailed sketch of these periodicals is impossible, but the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviews and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine imparted such an impulse to literature as to demand 
a few words. 


The Edinburgh Review was established in 1802 by a small party of 
young men,— Brougham, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Horner, — obscure 
at that time, but ambitious and enterprising, and all destined to 
attain distinction. It founded its claim to success upon the bold- 
ness and yivacity of its tone, its total rejection of precedent and 
authority, and the audacity of its discussions. It was conducted 
from 1803 to 1829 by Francis Jeffrey (1773-1850),* a Scotch advocate, 
who was subsequently raised to the bench. He wrote critical articles, 
marked by vigor and elegance of style, and too often by harshness 
towards the victims of his headlong judgments. Another important 
early contributor to the Review, who indeed edited the first number, 
was Sydney Smith (1771-1845), an English clergyman, and in the 


* Lord Cockburn wrote a life of him (1852). See also Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences (1881). 
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later period of his life canon of St. Paul’s. He wrote chiefly upon 
political and practical questions, with a richness of comic humor and 
dry sarcasm which is not only exquisitely amusing, but is full of 
truth as well as pleasantry. He was one of the most noted wits of 
his day, “managed to grow old merrily,” and was unselfishly busy 
with reforming abuses, now largely obsolete.* 

The Edinburgh was reckless of fear or favor, and, with a dashing 
and attractive style, it fiercely advocated liberal opinions. To coun- 
teract its influence, and to defend the Tories, the Quarterly Review 
was started in 1809. It was warmly welcomed by the friends of the 
government, and immediately obtained a literary reputation at least 
equal to that of its rival. The editor was William Gifford (1757- 
1826), the translator of Juvenal, and the author of the Baviad and 
Meviad, two powerful satires, — the former aimed at the second-rate 
authors, the latter at the dramatists of his day. Gifford was a self- 
taught man, who had raised himself, by dint of almost superhuman 
exertions, to a high place among the literary men of his age. Asa 
critic he was one-sided and bitter.t 

He was succeeded in the editorship of the Quarterly, after a short 
interregnum, by John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854), the author of 
several novels, and one of the earliest and ablest contributors to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Many of the best articles in the Quarterly 
were written by him. In 1820 he married the eldest daughter of 
Sir Walter Scott, and in 1837-1839 he published his charming Life of 
his father-in-law. His Life of Napoleon, which appeared without the 
author’s name, is superior to many more ambitious performances. 

Blackwood’s Magazine first appeared in 1817, and was distingnished 
by the ability of its purely literary articles, as well as by the violence 
of its political sentiments. Among the many able men who wrote 
for it, the most eminent was John Wilson (1785-1854). After studying 
at Oxford, Wilson took up his abode on the banks of Lake Windermere, 
attracted thither by the society of Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge. 
He was an ardent admirer of Wordsworth, whose style he adopted, to 
some extent, in his own poems, The Isle of Palms and The City of 
the Plague. The loss of his fortune compelled Wilson to remove 
to Edinburgh, and to adopt literature as a profession. Though 


* His daughter, Lady Henry Holland, gave the world a highly entertaining 
biography of him (1855). See, also, S. J. Reid’s Life and Times of Sydney 
Smith (1884). 

+ There is an autobiography prefixed to his edition of Juvenal. 
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Mr. Blackwood was the editor of his own magazine, Wilson was the 
presiding spirit, and wrote voluminously under the name of Christo- 
pher North and other pseudonyms. His Noctes Ambrosiane, in which 
politics, literary criticism, and fun were intermingled, gained great 
popularity. His pathetic tales, the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 
and a novel, The Trials of Margaret Lindsay, show a gentle, genial 
spirit. In 1820, as a competitor of Sir William Hamilton, he was 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh.* 


William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was educated as an artist, but 
lived by literature. He was one of the best critics of the 
earlier part of this century. His paradoxes are a little start- 
ling, and sometimes lead him astray; but he has delicacy of 
taste and sympathetic imagination. His style is vivid and 
picturesque, and his power of analysis acute. He was prone 
to controversy and excelled in sarcasm and irony, but his 
range was wide and his critical work of a high order. His 
chief works are Principles of Human Action, Characters of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, Table Talk, Lectures on various authors, 
Essays on Enghsh novelists in the Hdinburgh Review, and a 
Life of Napoleon in four volumes.f 

In addition to those already mentioned two essayists stand 
forth preéminent — Charles Lamb and Thomas De Quincey. 


Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
where among the blue-coated “charity boys” he found Cole- 
ridge and began his life-long friendship with the author of The 
Ancient Mariner. During the greater part of his life, Lamb, poor 
and unfriended, was drudging as a clerk in the India House. 
His beloved sister Mary, ten years older than himself, was sub- 
ject to fits of insanity. In one of them she killed her mother. 
That sad event, and the tender care which Lamb gave to his 
sister, imparted a melancholy tone to his writings, even where 


* See George Saintsbury’s Essays in English Literature (1891), and a 
memoir of his daughter, Mrs. Gordon (1862). 

7 There is a collected edition of his works, exclusive of his Napoleon 
(7 vols.), and a selection of merit from them, with a memoir (1889). 
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they abounded in humor. The brotherand sister lived together 
in affectionate companionship for thirty-eight years after the 
death of their mother. They shared the authorship of four 
juvenile works — Mrs. Leicester’s School, Tales from Shake- 
speare, The Adventures of Ulysses, and Poetry for Children. 
In Lamb’s earliest compositions, although the world at first 
perceived a mere imitation of the quaint expression of the old 
writers, there was in reality a revival of their very spirit. 
The Essays of Elia, contributed at different times to The Lon- 
don Magazine, ave surpassingly fine in humor, taste, penetra- 
tion, and vivacity. The style has a peculiar and subtle 
charm; not the result of labor, for it is found in perfection 
in his familiar letters —a certain quaintness and antiquity, 
not affected but the natural garb of Lamb’s thoughts. As 
in all true humorists, his pleasantry was allied with the 
finest pathos. The inspiration that other poets find in the 
mountains, in the forest, in the sea, Lamb could draw from 
the crowd of Fleet Street, from the remembrances of an old 
actor, from the benchers of the Temple. 

No man was more beloved by his contemporaries, by men 
of every opinion, of every shade of literary, political, and re- 
ligious sentiment. His Specimens of the Old English Drama- 
tists first showed to modern readers what treasures of poetry 
lay concealed in the unknown writers of the Elizabethan Age. 
In his poems, as, for instance, the Furewell to Tobacco, the Old 
Familiar Faces, and his few sonnets, we find the very essence 
and spirit of quaint and tender fancy, —the simplicity of the 
child mingled with the learning of the scholar.* 


Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859) was one of the masters 
of English prose. He spent his early life near Manches- 
ter and Bath, where, at fifteen, one of his masters in Greek 

* There is a Life of Lamb by Alfred Ainger in the “‘ English Men of Letters 
Series’ (1882), and a collected edition of his works from the same hand 


(1888), but the best presentation of him, outside of his own essays, is by Sir 
T. N. Talfourd in the Life and Letters, and Final Memorials. 
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said of him, “ That boy could harangue an Athenian 
mob better than you or I could address an English one.” 
After spending some time at Oxford, he settled at Gras- 
mere, near Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge. There 
he became a slave to opium, which he had at first taken to 
allay neuralgic pain. After many years, and a most des- 
perate struggle, he conquered the habit. The last thirty- 
eight years of his life he was a resident of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 


The best known of De Quincey’s writings, the Confessions of 
an Opium-eater, made a sensation upon its publication in 1821. 
The sketches of his experience with the drug are fearfully 
vivid and picturesque, while in places the ridicule of himself 
is keen and amusing. His language soars to heights of elo- 
quence. Some of his essays are almost exclusively humorous, 
among which Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts is the 
best known, An able critic, in the London Quarterly Review, 
thus sums up his literary merits: “A great master of Eng- 
lish composition; a critic of uncommon delicacy; an honest 
and unflinching investigator of received opinions; a philo- 
sophie inquirer, second only to his first and sole hero 
(Coleridge), De Quincey has left no successor to his rank. 
The exquisite finish of his style, with the scholastic rigor of 
his logic, form a combination which centuries may never repro- 
duce, but which every generation should study as one of the 
marvels of English hterature.” * 


Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was a man unlike all other men 
of letters; so out of sympathy with the epoch in which he 
lived that he is called “the censor of his age”; so versatile 
in talent that he may be classed among philosophers, or his- 


* There are several complete collections of his writings, ranging from 
fourteen volumes, which he revised, to twenty. See David Masson’s De 


Quincey in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series’’ (1878), and his Selections 
(2 vols., 1888). 
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torians, or biographers, or essayists. He was the son of a 
Scotch village mason, and of a mother to whom, he said, he 
owed all that he had become. He was reared to hatred of 
insincerity. His early studies gave him special pleasure in 
mathematics; for in them he found the satisfaction of dealing 
with demonstrable truth. His education was intended to fit 
him for the work of a clergyman in the Scottish Kirk; but he 
did not take kindly to that calling, and, after pitiful mental 
struggles, he resolved to forego it, and devote himself to litera- 
ture. His first publication was a translation of Legendre’s 
Geometry, with an original “ Essay on Proportion.” This was 
followed by a Life of Schiller. Its unlikeness to conventional 
biography —its freedom from minute narration, and its bril- 
lant analysis of character, attracted critical attention, and 
won applause for the anonymous author. In 1826 he was 
married to Miss Jane Welsh,* a descendant of John Knox. 
To her patience with his temperament, and to her ambition, 
he owed much of his success. He removed his home from 
Edinburgh to a small estate belonging to his wife, at Craigen- 
puttoch, a lonely place in Dumfriesshire. “I came hither,” he 
said, “solely with the design to simplify my way of life, and 
to secure the independence through which I could be enabled 
to remain true to myself.” From his hermitage his busy pen 
sent forth essay after essay, some of them brilliant translations 
from the German, some of them bold biographical studies. 
Sartor Resartus (“The Tailor Done Over”), written in 1831, 
illustrates the powerful influence of German study and idioms 
on his style. Carlyle met many discouragements in seeking 
its publisher. He was constrained to take up his residence in 
London in order that he might the more faithfully prosecute 
the search. When Fraser’s Magazine published the work as 
a serial in 1833-1834, it aroused much ridicule and rebuke. A 
few thoughtful readers found it a delight. In style it was 


* See Froude’s candid but depressing Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle (1883). 
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barbarous, in thought it was fresh and stimulating. The 
underlying idea of the book is that conventionalities and or- 
ganizations are the garments of social life, and that they are 
to be valued only when they stand for some verity and not for 
a sham. Humor, pathos, satire, poetic sentiment, give charm 
to its pages. 

The French Revolution, a History (1837), was the first of 
Carlyle’s works which bore the author’s name. As a history 
it did much to change English opinion, by showing how 
France threw off an incubus of inhuman tyranny and falsity. 
It is a prose epic, full of powerful paintings of characters and 
events ; eloquent, and in style the best of his works. 

In the three years following, Carlyle delivered courses of 
lectures on literary, historical, and philosophical themes. The 
reporter’s notes of one course of these lectures were written 
out into the volume of Heroes and Hero Worship (1841). Past 
and Present, published in 1848, was an attack upon the unhe- 
roic spirit of the English aristocracy. The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, with Elucidations, published in 1845, was not 
only a vindication of Cromwell, but a tribute to him as one of 
the greatest of rulers. It remolded English opinion concern- 
ing the Protector, whose rugged virtues and self-reliant force 
suited Carlyle’s mood. In 1864 the History of Frederick IT, 
commonly called Frederick the Great, appeared. Preparation 
for writing it had cost Carlyle fifteen years of labor. Pub- 
leations relating to his theme, unpublished records of state 
correspondence, minute points of scenery — countless minute 
details of record had been studied to fit him for the narra- 
tion of his story. His respect for Frederick IT. had attracted 
him to this task, and he gives his reader to understand that 
Frederick should command admiration for the reason that 
“he managed not to be a liar and a charlatan as his century 
was.” 


Carlyle’s literary style has been justly condemned. It is jagged 
and intricate, a mixture of terse English vocabulary with involved 
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German structure of sentence. At first it seems like the belching of 
a volcanic mind; but careful scrutiny finds it to be the studied ex- 
pression of a mighty rhetorician who seeks not grace, but vividness ; 
not elegance, but power. His spirit was that of a Hebrew prophet 
demanding the regeneration of society; and this was to be brought 
about by committing government to the hands of the able and strong. 
He thought slavery with toil better than freedom with license, and 
became the apostle of force in managing men.* 


In strong contrast to the vehemence and inconsistency of 
the brilliant Scotchman, stands the personality and work 
of Walter Bagehot (1826-1877), a representative of sanest 
English intellect. Bagehot’s writings entitle him to high 
rank among nineteenth century thinkers. He was the son 
of a prosperous Somersetshire banker; his home and social 
surroundings were favorable to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of his fine native powers. A Nonconformist, he took 
his degree at. University Hall, London. After preparing for 
the bar, he turned aside from legal practice to take up the 
large banking interests of his family. As editor (1860-1877) 
of that great financial authority, the London Economist, the 
most important practical interests divided his attention with 
the literary, political, and historical studies which constituted 
his recreation. His important works are: The English Con- 
stitution, Physics and Politics, Essays on Parliamentary Reform, 
several volumes of economic, biographical, and literary studies, 
and Lombard Street. 


Bagehot evidently had little thought for his posthumous fame. 
He often wrote with extreme carelessness, aiming at the heart of his 
theme without regard to polish of sentences or exactness of quotation. 
His thinking, however, is both accurate and luminous; he estimates 
persons, crises, laws, eras, with marvelous justness and fine critical 


* He made J. A. Froude his literary executor, from whose pen came a 
biography notable for the candor of its revelations. It appeared in parts 
(1882-1884). Professor Norton, of Harvard, has published seyeral excellent 
books on Carlyle. 
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acumen. In revealing the developments which underlie historical and 
social progress, he is an apostle of evolution.* 


Matthew Arnold (1822-1888). — The literary worth of Matthew 
Arnold will be estimated the less highly by posterity because 
of those qualities which made him potent among his contem- 
poraries. We may count him the foremost English critic of 
the century. His incisive analysis and wide range of vision 
influenced education, literature, and manners. A questioner in 
religion, he sought a basis for conduct in righteousness, sweet- 
ness, and light. The son of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, he was 
heir to the richest intellectual influences that English life could 
give. His university degree was taken at Oxford, where he 
also won honors that foreshadowed his future distinction. 
During ten years (1857-1867) he was Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and he received honorary degrees at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh. His first poems were published in 
1848. Sohrab and Rustum, a narrative poem, Thyrsis, an elegy 
on the death of Arthur Hugh Clough, Urania, The Last Word, 
The Scholar Gypsy, The Forsaken Merman, Verses in Rugby 
Chapel, all evince a chastened but exquisite fancy, refined 
pathos, and subtle understanding of the doubts and longings, 
the griefs and pensive introspection, peculiar to our time. 
Tried by Milton’s canon, which Arnold himself apphes to other 
poets, the “simple, sensuous, impassioned” is seldom charac- 
teristic of his verse. Steeped in Hellenic culture, he has little 
of Greek joyousness or free objectivity. In lke manner, his 
prose writings, polished, exact, everywhere revealing clear 
insight and honest analysis, are sometimes marred by an ex- 
acting, subtle self-consciousness. Many of his essays — On 
Translating Homer, Literature and Dogma, God and the Bible, 
Culture and Anarchy, Last Essays on Church and Religion — 
have exercised deep and stimulating influence. His religious 

* Bagehot’s complete works have been carefully edited by Forest Morgan, 
and published, with a memoir by R. H. Hutton, for the Travellers’ Insurance 


Company, of Hartford, Conn. See also the appreciative essay by Woodrow 
Wilson, ‘‘ A Literary Politician,’ in the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1895. 
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treatises startled men by their applications of the canons of 
literary criticism to the Bible and theology.* 


Both by attraction and repulsion, the University of Oxford has 
exercised marked influence upon modern English thought. An inter- 
esting writer who has exemplified the strong reaction of some of its 
leaders towards Greek philosophy and culture was Walter Horatio Pater 
(1839-1895). A student and disciple of the great eighteenth century 
Germans, he followed Goethe and Winckelmann in reverence for 
Greek art, philosophy, and literature. He gave laborious days to the 
perfection of his classical scholarship and the elaboration of a literary 
style which was elegant, graceful, sometimes labored and lacking in 
vigor, but always teeming with recondite allusion and rich in philo- 
sophical suggestion. In his early enthusiasm for the Renaissance 
he sympathized with the Pre-Raphaelite poets, and sought to give his 
own prose the artistic perfection for which they strove. Studies in 
the History of the Renaissance (1875) contained most of his early 
essays, and won him a sure position among scholarly critics. Marius, 
the Epicurean (1885), a philosophical romance, was as successful as 
so weighty a book could be. Imaginary Portraits (1887); Apprecia- 
tions (1889); Plato and Platonism, “a volume of rare dignity and 
humanistic beauty,” have all been influential among lovers of litera- 
ture. Pater’s critical fastidiousness, his religious doubtings and 
reactions, and his strong bent towards estheticism, all characterize 
him as one of the notable exponents of latter day culture. 


John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) has often been compared 
with Pater; but save in their liberal culture and their reflection of 
Oxford influences the two were essentially unlike. Symonds was an 
industrious and prolific writer, although forced to contend against 
persistent nervous depression, frail health, and consequent exile from 
libraries and literary society. His invalid life was lengthened by a 
sojourn of many years among the high Alps, where, as he says, “every 
book I used had to be dragged up fifty-two hundred feet above the 
sea-level.” Yet he persistently chose subjects that demanded both 
elegance and range of scholarship. Alert intelligence, a true feeling 
for Nature, genuine humanity, and often the keenest critical insight, 
impart fascination to the more than thirty volumes which he pub- 


* See his Letters, 1848-1888, Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russell 
(1895). 
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lished. His magnum opus, The History of the Renaissance in Italy, 
is elaborate and comprehensive. He wrote lives of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Ben Jonson, Shelley, Michael Angelo, critical sketches of Dante, 
Shakespeare’s predecessors, the Greek poets, and medieval Latin 
songs; besides publishing collections of historical studies, sketches 
of travel, important translations from Italian verse and prose, and 
several volumes of original verse. An interesting phase of Symonds’s 
mental development was his enthusiastic admiration for Walt Whit- 
man, in whose rough elemental strains he felt “the true strength of 
democracy,” the antipodes to that “sophistication of life’? which he 
regretted as the bane of his own temperament and training. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton (1834-1894) holds a peculiar position 
among English essayists. A landscape painter, an etcher, an art 
critic, a novelist, and an editor, he was also, in all his writing, an 
Englishman of genuine Anglo-Saxon robustness. He passed a large 
portion of his life in France, knew the art and the literature of the 
two countries thoroughly, and did much to bring home the best 
philosophy of both to the sympathies of his English readers. He 
is best known through his Thoughts about Art (1862); The Intel- 
lectual Life (1873); The Life of J. M. W. Turner (1879); Human 
Intercourse (1884); and French and English; a Comparison (1889). 
He published many other volumes of fiction, travel, art criticism and 
biography, each characterized after its kind by enlightened common 
sense and judicial temper. 
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In this chapter we have considered — 


The English reviewers and essayists of the nineteenth 
century. 


1. William Gifford. — 2. John Gibson Lockhart. —3. John 
Wilson. —4. William Hazlitt.—5. Charles Lamb. 
6. Thomas De Quincey. — ‘7. Thomas Carlyle. — 
8. Walter Bagehot. —9. Matthew Arnold. —10. Walter 


Pater.—11. John Addington Symonds. —12. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 


OHAIP TH Rexex Xv iy 
THE NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No field of English literature compares in fruitfulness 
with the novel. A story of human life appeals to human 
sympathy as nothing else can. This was the secret of 
the popularity of the drama, and from the decadence of 
the drama the novel sprang. Each possible locality for the 
scene of a story, and each of the infinite variations of 
human character, are ready to answer the summons of the 
dramatist. 


The impulse to the narration of picturesque and romantic 
adventures was first given by Horace Walpole (1717-1797), the 
fastidious dilettante and brilliant chronicler of his day. A man 
of acute penetration, of sparkling epigrammatic style, but 
devoid of enthusiasm, he retired early from political life, and 
shut himself up in his little fantastic Gothic castle of Straw- 
berry Hill, to collect armor, medals, manuscripts, and painted 
glass; and to chronicle with malicious assiduity, in his vast 
and brilliant correspondence, the absurdities, follies, and weak- 
nesses of his day. The Castle of Otranto, a short tale, written 
with great rapidity and without preparation, was the first suc- 
cessful attempt to take the feudal age as the period, and the 
passion of mysterious, superstitious terror as the motive, in 
the action of interesting fiction.* 


Mrs. Ann Radcliffe.— The success of Walpole’s cleverly written 
tale encouraged other and more accomplished authors to follow in the 


* Peter Cunningham collected Walpole’s letters (9 vols., 1857-1859). See 
Austin Dobson’s Memoir of Horace Walpole (1890). 
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same track. The most popular of this class was Mrs. Ann Rad- 
cliffe (1764-1823), whose numerous romances appeal to the emotion 
of fear. Her three greatest works are The Romance of the Forest, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, and The Italian. The personages of these 
stories have no more individuality than the pieces of a chessboard ; 
but they are made the exponents of such terrible fear, suffering, and 
suspense, that we sympathize with their fate as if they were real. At 
the beginning of the century her romances were held in high esteem. 
Men of letters — Talfourd, Byron, Scott — applauded her ; but her fame 
has declined. She is now known only by the students of literature.* 


Mrs. Shelley + (1798-1851), the wife of the poet, and the daughter 
of William Godwin, wrote the powerful tale of Frankenstein. Its 
hero, a young student of physiology, succeeds in constructing in 
human form a monster, and in giving him life. This unnatural 
creature longs for sympathy with men or companionship with one of 
his kind, but these are denied him, and he resolves to be avenged on 
his creator. Some of his chief appearances, particularly the moment 
when he begins to move for the first time, and his wanderings among 
the eternal snows of the Arctic Circle, are managed with a strik- 
ing and breathless effect, that makes us for a moment forget the 
extravagance of the tale. 


Frances Burney (1752-1840) was the daughter of Dr. Burney, author 
of the History of Music. While yet living at her father’s house, she 
composed the novel of Evelina, published in 1778. She did not com- 
municate, even to her father, the secret of her authorship, until its 
astonishing success rendered her avowal triumphant and almost neces- 
sary. Evelina was followed in 1782 by Cecilia, a novel of the same 
character. In 1786 Miss Burney received an appointment in the house- 
hold of Queen Charlotte, where she remained till her marriage with 
Count d’Arblay, a French refugee officer. She published, after her 
marriage, a novel entitled Camilla; two years after her death her 
Diary and Letters appeared. Despite its trivialities, perhaps because 
of them, it is one of the best revelations of the manners of her time. 


* Consult Julia Kayanagh’s English Women of Letters (1863). 

+ Her career was contorted by the eccentricities of her father’s theories 
and her husband’s genius. It is described in two lives of her; one by Mrs. J. 
Marshall (1889), and the other by Mrs. W. M. Rossetti. 
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An eminent place in this class of writers belongs to William 
Godwin (1756-1836), a man of genius, who devoted his life to 
the propagation of social and political theories, marked with 
the impress of visionary benevolence. His long life was inces- 
santly occupied with literary work. The first and finest of his 
several fictions is Caleb Williams (1794). Its aim is to show 
the misery and injustice arising from the imperfect con- 
stitution of society, and the oppression of defective laws, 
not merely those of the statute-book, but also those of social 
feeling and public opinion. There is no work of fiction which 
more rivets the attention —no tragedy which exhibits a struggle 
more sublime, or suffering more intense, than this; yet to pro- 
duce the effect, the springs of action are few and simple.* 


Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) passed most of her long and 
useful life in Ireland. Many of her earlier works were pro- 
duced in partnership with her father, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, a man of eccentric character and of great intellectual 
activity. The most valuable series of Miss Edgeworth’s educa- 
tional stories were the charming tales entitled Frank, Harry 
and Lucy, Rosamond, and others combined under the general 
heading of Early Lessons. These are written in simple style, 
and are interesting to young readers; while the knowledge 
of character they display, the naturalness of their incidents, 
and the practical principles they inculcate, make them delight- 
ful to the adult. The first, the most original, and the best 
of her stories is Castle Rackrent. In the novels of Patron- 
age and The Absentee, social errors, peculiar to Ireland or com- 
mon to many countries, are delineated. Miss Edgeworth has 
done for her countrymen something like what Scott did with 
loving genius for the Scottish people.f 


*T.N. Talfourd. See Kegan Paul’s William Godwin: his Friends and 
Contemporaries (2 vols., 1876). Also consult Leslie Stephen’s English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1876). 

+ Helen Zimmern published her Zife in the ‘“‘ Eminent Women Series” 
(1883). Consult also in Mrs. R. Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 
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Jane Austen (1775-1817) was the daughter of the rector of 
Steventon in Hampshire. Her life was void of incident, and 
marked by elegant moderation. Thousands of gentlewomen 
in England lived as she did, mastering the intricacies of needle- 
work and endearing themselves to their famihes. So com- 
pletely did she identify herself with the class to which she 
belonged, that few of her acquaintances suspected her intel- 
lectual power. The recognition of her literary worth, which 
came tardily, has been hearty. Lord Macaulay assigned to 
her a high rank as a novelist. Archbishop Whately thought 
that her stories suggested the careful pictures of the Dutch 
school. She is preéminently the literary artist of the calm, 
every-day, English middle class life. Under her skillful hand 
the conventional English drawing-room becomes a theater, 
where oddities, foibles, and sterling worth have their well- 
appointed parts. The reader is not worked up to enthusiasm 
by delineations of passion, or by the analysis of emotions; but 
he is often amused and always interested by the exercise of an 
art so perfect that it is almost unsuspected. The most bril- 
lant of Miss Austen’s novels is Pride and Prejudice (1813). 
Her other works are Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield Park, 
Emma. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion appeared after her 
death, although the former was the first novel she wrote.* 


Charlotte Bronté’s (1816-1855) career is an illustration of the 
influence of early impressions and surroundings upon a sensi- 
tive, gifted mind. The scenery of Yorkshire was _ bleak 
and forbidding; the house in which the Bronté family lived, 
damp and unhealthful, its outlook the parish graveyard. But 
the children growing up amid such surroundings were sensi- 
tive to every change in the face of the stern landscape, and 
came to love it with devotion. Their few opportunities for 
gaining knowledge threw them back with a despairing reliance 
upon their own resources. Charlotte Bronté wrote books which 


* Her Memoir by her nephew, J. E. A. Leigh, is standard (1871). Mrs. 
Ritchie has written finely of her in the Book of Sibyls. 
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have put her name in the list of the most powerful writers 
of fiction. Her experience was limited, and she was left to 
draw upon her imagination for force and originality. In 
plot and treatment her fiction protests against the convention- 
ality which has from time to time threatened to destroy the 
vigor of English thinking, the health of its social hfe, and 
the power of its religion. While Thackeray’s satire was un- 
covering the shams of society, Miss Bronté gave a powerful 
delineation of the moral realities which society was ignoring. 
The popular admiration which exaggerated her merits, and the 
popular criticism which blackened her faults, have both died 
away, and now she is recognized as the literary forerunner of 
George Eliot. 

The tenor of Miss Bronté’s life was uneventful. For years 
sickness and death were almost the only variations in the 
monotonous story of the Haworth parsonage. Jane Hyre was 
published in 1847, over the name of Currer Bell,* and made 
a sensation. Shirley was published in 1849, and Villette in 
1853. Shirley is the only one of Miss Bronté’s works which 
displays any humor, while Villette is by far the most deserving 
of praise for artistic finish. In 1854 Miss Bronté married Mr. 
Nicholls, her father’s curate. 

The charming sketches of Mary Russell Mitford (1786-1855), 
a lady who has described the village hfe and scenery of Eng- 
land with a grace and delicacy approaching that of Goldsmith, 
seem destined to hold a place in our literature long after the 
once popular novels of her famous contemporaries shall have 
been forgotten. Our Village is one of the most dehghtful 
books in the language. Miss Mitford describes with the truth 
and fidelity of Crabbe and Cowper, but without the moral 
gloom of the one, or the morbid sadness of the other. She 


# This name was selected to give no clew to the sex of the author. 
+ See her Life by Mrs. E. C. Gaskell (1857), herself a novelist of merit, and 
William Wright’s The Brontés in Ireland (1893); and Shorter’s Life of 


Charlotte Bronté (1896). 
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was also the author of Rienzi and other tragedies that for a 
time held the stage.* 


Frederick Marryat.— England’s cherished pride in her supremacy 
on the sea has given the masses of her readers admiration for the 
sailor and sympathy with the hardships of his hfe. Captain Marryat 
(1792-1848), one of the most easy, lively, and humorous of story- 
tellers, stands at the head of marine noyelists. Jrrepressible animal 
spirits characterize everything he has written. He seems half tipsy 
with the gayety of his heart, and never scruples to introduce grotesque 
extravagances of character, language, and event, provided they are 
likely to excite a laugh. Nothing can surpass the liveliness and 
drollery of his Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, or Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Marryat’s narratives are often improbable ; but we read them with 
unthinking delight, solicitous only to follow the adventures and laugh 
at the characters. In many passages he has also shown a mastery 
over the pathetic emotions. 


William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1862) was born in Cal- 
cutta, the son of an English official. In his early years he 
was sent to receive his education in England. After a care- 
ful training he was admitted to the University of Cambridge, 
but the death of his father left him free to direct his own 
course of study. His desire to become an artist lured him 
from the University without his degree, and he spent several 
years in France, Italy, and Germany. His study of the mas- 
terpieces of the great painters made him distrust his own abili- 
ties ; but his life abroad gave him stores of knowledge valuable 
for his later literary work. On returning to London he con- 
tinued his art studies; but loss of fortune compelled him to 
throw all his powers into the field of literature. He first 
became known by his articles in Fraser’s Magazine, contributed 
under the names of Michael Angelo Titmarsh and George 
Fitzboodle, Esq. Tales, criticism, and poetry appeared in 


* See her Life by A. G. L’Estrange (1870), and also his Friendships of Mary 
Russell Mitford (1882). 

{ His Life and Letters was edited by his daughter Florence (1872), herself 
a writer of merit. 
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great profusion, and were illustrated by the author’s own 
pencil. His chief contribution to the magazine was the tale 
of Barry Lyndon, The Adventures of an Irish Fortune Hunter. 
In 1841 Punch was commenced, to which Thackeray con- 
tributed the Snob Papers, Jeames’s Diary, and many other 
papers in prose and verse. In 1846-1848 Vanity Fair appeared, 
by many accounted the best of his works — certainly the most 
original. Before the novel was complete, its author took his 
place among the great writers of English fiction. The writer 
of humorous sketches and mirthful poems had shown himself 
to be a consummate satirist and a creative artist. 

Vanity Fair is called “A novel without a hero.” It has, 
however, two heroines — Rebecca Sharp, the impersonation of 
intellect without heart, and Amelia Sedley, who has heart 
without intellect; the former is one of the most brilliant crea- 
tions of modern fiction. The book is full of quiet and trench- 
ant sarcasm; but a careful reading will perceive the kindly 
heart that is beating under the bitterest sentence and the 
most caustic irony. 

Pendennis was the immediate successor of Vanity Fair. 
Literary life presents scope for description, and is well used 
in the history of Pen, a hero of no very great worth. As 
Vanity Fair gives us Thackeray’s knowledge of life in the 
present day, so Henry Esmond exhibits his acquaintance with 
the society under the later Stuarts. It is considered one of the 
best of historical novels. Like Vanity Fair, it is almost 
without plot, and assumes an autobiographical form. The 
style of two centuries ago is reproduced with ease and fidelity. 

The Virginians is the history of. the grandsons of Colonel 
Henry Esmond, —a series of well-described scenes and inci- 
dents in the reign of George IIJ. The most popular of 
Thackeray’s novels is The Newcomes. The noble courtesy, 
the gentlemanliness of Colonel Newcome, is perhaps a reflec- 
tion of the author himself. Ethel Newcome is Thackeray’s 
favorite womanly character. The minor personages are life- 
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like, while throughout the whole there is clear exhibition of 
the real kindliness of Thackeray’s heart. 

His two courses of lectures On the English Humorists and 
The Four Georges ave models of style and criticism.* 


Charles Dickens (1812-1870). — The two novelists, Dickens 
and Thackeray, stood side by side, each industrious, each 
effective in his work, each appreciating and applauding the 
other. Adversity clouded the early years of Dickens’s life. 
His father intended that he should follow the profession of 
law; but it was distasteful to him, and he abandoned it for 
the busy life of a London newspaper reporter. This gave 
him opportunities for observing the characters and habits of 
the poorer classes. His mind was quick to notice eccentrici- 
ties of human nature. He could not refrain from the delinea- 
tion of what he saw in men and women, and was soon 
furnishing “sketches of life and character” to the columns 
of his journal. These papers were afterwards published as 
Sketches by Boz. The volume had a ready sale. Its author 
was called upon to write a book representing the adventures 
of a company of Cockney sportsmen, which a comic artist of 
the day was to furnish with illustrations. The volume was 
published in monthly parts, and the first number appeared in 
1836, bearing the title of The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club. It was hailed with delight, and the author was 
regarded by all readers as a writer of radiant humor. Every- 
body was merry over Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller. Volume 
after volume came from his facile pen. There seemed to be 
no limit to his power of caricature, no weariness in observing 
the droleries of life. After writing Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver 
Twist, The Old Curiosity Shop, and Barnaby Rudge, he made 
his first visit to America, where he was received with hearty 
welcome. Two new works, American Notes and Martin 

* Editions of Thackeray’s works are numerous, but there is no fitting 
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“Great Writers Series.”’ 
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Chuzzlewit, proved that the keen satirist had detected some of 
our follies. Americans then thought, and still think, that he 
exaggerated our faults; and certainly the dominant faculty of 
his mind was observation of peculiarities. In painting them 
distortion and caricature were inevitable. After the visit to 
America he spent a year in Italy, and then, returning to 
London, he entered upon the busiest period of his active 
life. He established and edited The Daily News; but finding 
the work uncongenial, he again began the writing of fiction. 
Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and Bleak House appeared 
and delighted his readers. In 1850 Dickens took charge of a 
weekly paper, called Household Words, and gained for it a 
large circulation. Afterwards he started All the Year Round, 
and contributed to it, in installments, his later novels. His 
Tale of Two Cities is a fine study of the times of the French 
Revolution, and not inferior in humor, pathos, and interest 
to any of his works. Among the most charming of his 
writings are his Christmas Stories. One came from his pen 
each year after 1843. The children and the old folk will 
probably read A Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
and The Chimes long after his more elaborate stories have 
been forgotten. Dickens’s vigorous constitution finally broke 
down from overwork, and he died suddenly in 1870, leaving 
Edwin Drood unfinished. 

“No one thinks first of Mr. Dickens as a writer. He is at 
once, through his books, a friend. ... He is not so much 
the guest as the inmate of our homes. He keeps holidays 
with us, he helps us to celebrate Christmas with heartier 
cheer, he shares at every New Year in our good wishes; for, 
indeed, it is not in his purely literary character that he has 
done most for us, it is as aman of the largest humanity, who 
has simply used literature as the means by which to bring 
himself into relation with his fellow-men.” * 

* North American Review, April, 1868. His standard Life was by his 
literary executor, John Forster (3 vols., 1871-1874), but a more convenient 
biography is the shorter work by F. Marzials (1887), to which a good bibli- 
ography is attached. 
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Sir Edward George Earle Lytton-Bulwer (1803-1873) was the 
_ gon of General Bulwer. In 1844, upon inheriting his mother’s 
estates, he was granted the privilege of adding her family name, 
Lytton, to his surname. In boyhood he made his first contri- 
bution to the shelves of the English hbraries, and throughout 
his youth and manhood he was an unceasing writer. <A few 
poems, a few dramas, occasional political papers, and a mul- 
titude of novels, have come from his pen. His principal novels 
are Pelham, Eugene Aram, The Last Days of Pompeti, Rienzi, 
My Novel, The Caxtons, and The Parisians. “The special 
ability of Bulwer appears to lie in the delineation of that 
passion with which the novel is so deeply concerned, the 
passion of love. He stands alone among novelists of his sex 
in the portraiture of love. The heroism, the perfect trust, 
the strength in death, are painted by him with a sympathetic 
truth for which we know not where to seek a parallel.” * 

Not one of the wits who have written in this century for 
the theater deserves higher praise than Lytton-Bulwer. His 
Richelieu and Lady of Lyons have literary excellence as well 
as adaptation to the stage. He was also a writer of verse, a 
member of Parliament, a cabinet officer, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1866 as Baron Lytton. His son Robert Edward 
Bulwer, first Earl of Lytton (1831-1891), was more distin- 
guished in diplomacy than in letters, for he became governor- 
general of Indiaand ambassador to France. He died in Paris. 
Under the pen-name of Owen Meredith he published Lucile, 
Glenaveril, and other poems. 


It may reasonably be doubted whether Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield (1805-1881), does not owe his place among men of let- 
ters to the fact that he was Prime Minister of England and a peer of 
the realm. His many novels long kept his name constantly before 
the reading public. They reflect his career, for they expound his 


* Bayne. His Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, by his only son (1883), 
is incomplete. See Baron Lytton: a Biography, by Thomson Cooper (1873). 

+ The biographies of him are numerous: the more recent of them are by 
Ewald (1882), Hitchman (1885), and Keppel (1888). 
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political and social theories, and sketch the prominent personages 
of his time. All are characterized by a fluent but incorrect style, by 
daring flights of faney, and florid, somewhat bombastic rhetoric. 
Vivian Grey; The Young Duke; Tancred, or the New Crusade; Con- 
ingsby, or the New Generation, are the best of them. JLothair and 
Endymion, published when their author, as leader of the English 
Conservatives, was at the height of his political fame, attracted much 
attention because of their many portraitures of distinguished people. 
Lord Beaconsfield produced many political pamphlets, a Life of Lord 
George Bentinck, several poems, and edited most of the works of his 


father, Isaac Disraeli (1776-1848). 


Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) may be styled the portrayer 
of English society in the nineteenth century. Born of a re- 
spectable but impoverished family, he experienced during 
his boyhood as much neglect and hardship as fell to the lot 
of Johnson or Dickens. At the age of thirty-two he published 
his first novel, and, not discouraged by its lack of success, he 
continued to write until he won the regard of a public which 
has since given kindly hearing to scores of his productions. 
His aim was to represent hfe as he found it, without exag- 
geration, without false coloring. He has neither great creative 
power nor deep poetic feeling, but his kindly spirit and hon- 
est purity of sentiment make his writings invariably healthy 
in tone; and he has the remarkable gift of narrating every-day 
occurrences in an entertaining manner. His Autobiography 
gives a frank account of the struggles which finally hfted 
him to wealth and literary distinction. Among his novels it 
is hard to particularize because of their general excellence in 
their own line. Perhaps Phineas Finn, Orley Farm, La Vendée, 
Doctor Thorne, The Prime Minister, Is He Popenjoy ? and the 
so-called “clerical series,” beginning with The Warden and 
closing with The Last Chronicles of Barset, most favorably 
represent his powers.* 


William Wilkie Collins (1824-1889) was a son of the celebrated 
English painter, William Collins, and it was a Life of the 


* His posthumous autobiography came from his son’s hands (1883). 
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father, published (1848) after the son had proved his distaste 
for trade and the law, that disclosed his literary aptitude. 
Antonina, a novel dealing with scenes of medieval Rome 
(1850) received considerable praise, and fairly launched Collins 
on that enthusiastic and industrious career of fiction-writing 
which during half a century produced more than thirty novels 
and plays. The Woman in White (1860) appeared as a serial 
in Charles Dickens’s popular magazine, All the Year Round. Its 
plot was developed in that epistolary form which Richardson 
first made famous; and it handled the elements of weird crime, 
romance, and mystery so skillfully as to win breathless inter- 
est for Collins’s later works. None of these, save perhaps T’he 
Moonstone, surpassed its power, although Armadale, The New 
Magdalen, and Man and Wife rivaled its popularity. Collins’s 
novels were translated into all the Continental languages; and 
their intricate plots and well-sustained sensations have fasci- 
nated many thousand lovers of mystery. Collins makes httle 
attempt at fine or elaborate character-drawing. His personages 
and emotions are usually conventional ; but his skill in intrigue 
seems inexhaustible, and its more uncanny phases exercise all 
the fearful charm of the typical ghost-story. He dramatized 
successfully several of his novels, and wrote a number of 
original plays. 


Charles Reade (1814-1884), like Trollope, represents the 
realistic school of fiction. Born in Oxfordshire, he was gradu- 
ated at the neighboring university, and held one of its fellow- 
ships throughout his life. He was educated for the law; but 
his thoughts turned towards literature, and in 1850, when his 
story of Peg Woffington appeared, he was recognized as a 
novelist of power. Christie Johnstone was received with yet 
heartier applause. Among his famous stories are The Cloister 
and the Hearth; Very Hard Cash; Griffith Gaunt, or Jealousy ; 
Put Yourself in His Place; Never Too Late to Mend; and A 
Terrible Temptation. 'These novels, written in a style rugged 
and often crude, are full of energy, and are marked by strong 
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moral purpose. They attack abuses in the English prison 
system, or the mismanagement of hospitals, or the tyranny of 
trades unions. Abounding in striking incidents and in dra- 
matic fire, they have been found easily adaptable to the uses of 
the stage. Reade wrote a few dramas, and believed them to 
be the best productions of his pen.* 


Mary Ann Evans Cross (‘‘ George Eliot’’).—The genius of 
“ George Eliot ” (1819-1880), one of the most admired of modern 
English novelists, has been compared with Shakespeare’s; like 
his, it won recognition independently of social position and 
personal influence. Like Shakespeare, too, she was a native of 
Warwickshire, and sprung from the rugged, strong-brained, 
upward-pushing English middle class. The youngest of five 
children, diffidence and self-consciousness held her somewhat 
apart from youthful companions; but her childhood seems to 
have been serene, and as she grew into womanhood unusual love 
and veneration marked her relations to her widowed father, the 
prototype of her Adam Bede. She was carefully educated in 
schools of local repute, and received especial training in Latin, 
French, and English composition. In 1841, when her father 
removed to Foleshill, near Coventry, Mary Ann was already a 
student of books, of Nature, and of men. She continued her 
study of music and modern languages, learned Greek “in order 
to read A®schylus,” and even taught herself something of 
Hebrew. By nature she was earnest and devout; however, 
her speculative tendencies soon put her into a critical attitude 
towards her inherited Calvinism. Her first literary essay was 
a spirited and scholarly translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus 
(1846) ; it won her the applause of many distinguished thinkers, 
and though an equally able translation of Feuerbach’s Essence 
of Christianity (1854) aroused less general interest, it confirmed 
the first estimate of her ability. At thirty-two years of age, 
when her talents had ripened in “the still air of delightful 


* The biography by his brother (2 vols., 1887) is unsatisfactory; but there 
is no other. 
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studies,” and she had attained an almost Miltonic range of 
knowledge, came the turning-point in her career. The death 
of her father (1849) had broken her local attachments, and 
in 1851 she gladly accepted an invitation to go up to London 
and become the assistant editor of the Westminster Seview. 
Through its pages she gave to the world a long and brilliant 
series of essays on topics critical, literary, biographical, artistic, 
and ethical. Her labors were brightened by intercourse with 
choice friends, among whom were James and Harriet Martineau, 
Herbert Spencer, and George Henry Lewes. In 1854 she 
shocked and alienated many of her friends by her marriage 
to Mr. Lewes. His vivacious, appreciative criticism stimulated 
her intellectual hfe. He first discerned in her the novelist’s 
powers, and at his instance her Scenes of Clerical Life were 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine (1857) over her famous 
pseudonym. They set the reading world on fire with admiration 
and curiosity; and when Adam Bede appeared, in 1859, the note 
of enthusiasm became so strong as to beget spurious claims to 
its authorship. Mrs. Lewes now revealed her identity to Mr. 
Blackwood, and the next year her mask was entirely thrown 
aside. The Mill on the Floss (1860), followed by Silas Marner, 
The Weaver of Raveloe (1861), firmly established her popularity. 
Her readers were astonished by her exquisite portrayal of 
familiar provincial scenes and personages. Her next work, 
Romola (1862-1865), embodied equally conscientious studies of 
Florentine life in the fifteenth century, and a fine study of 
the character of Savonarola. 

Appreciative publishers and eager readers now welcomed 
every effort of Mrs. Lewes’s pen. Felix Holt, the Radical 
(1866), the dramatic poem entitled The Spanish Gypsy (1868), 
Middlemarch (1871), The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems 
(1874), Daniel Deronda (1876), though varying in their com- 
mand of popular sympathy, all gaye evidence of profound 
observation and of deep poetic and philosophic insight. Mrs. 
Lewes’s literary fame had lifted her above social proscription, 
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but the last years of her life were destined to be the most 
checkered. In 1878 the death of Mr. Lewes drew all hearts 
toward her in sympathy, which changed to surprise when, 
scarcely two years later, she married John Walter Cross, a 
London banker many years her junior.* Half a year more, 
and sudden illness had closed her hfe, and filled the English- 
speaking world with a sense of bereavement. 

George Eliot’s latest publication was Theophrastus Such, 
a volume of essays prepared before Mr. Lewes’s death. 
The common verdict found it perceptibly lacking in freshness 
and vigor. Undoubtedly its author’s enduring fame will rest 
upon her novels. They have made and marked an epoch in 
the development of English thought. More symmetrical and 
finished than any other English fiction, they are also superior 
in dramatic force, in variety of types, in subtle, life-like blend- 
ing of pathos and humor. In them, as in the Elizabethan 
drama, development of character, not intricacy of plot, is the 
motive. Her admirers often miss in her the naiveté, the 
fresh spontaneity of a Fielding or a Scott. For this reason, 
also, George Eliot’s poetry, though lofty in sentiment and 
perfect in structure, takes rank below her prose. 


Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson (1850-1894).— That 
the story-teller whom many admirers count the legiti- 
mate successor of Sir Walter Scott was himself a Scotch- 
man, steeped in Scottish history and tradition, forsaking 
serious professional paths for the vicissitudes of author- 
ship, as did Sir Walter, establishing himself at last in 
semi-feudal relations among a simple folk whom he loved, 
—this is one of the picturesque coincidences of literary 
history. Stevenson was descended from a family of engi- 
neers, who built many lighthouses off that treacherous coast 


* He published the Life of George Hliot as Unfolded in her Letters and 
Journals (1886). See in R, H. Hutton’s Modern Guides of English Thought 
(1887). 
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described in The Merry Men. Delicate health combined 
with his distaste for routine to make him a wanderer and 
a writer. There is real pathos in his story of the pains- 
taking effort which at last formed his style —that style 
which has made a new revelation of the “lghtsomeness ” 
and picturesqueness of the English tongue. 


In his search for health he strayed through Europe, North America, 
and the South Seas. Travels with a Donkey (1879), An Inland Voyage 
(1878), An Amateur Emigrant, The Silverado Squatters (1883), present 
unconventional experiences with a real literary grace —the refined 
form which Stevenson could “ toil terribly ” to perfect. In 1886 The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, with its weird blending of 
morals and metempsychosis, made him known to a wider circle of 
readers than that which had recognized the rare qualities of the New 
Arabian Nights (1882). It is, perhaps, still his most popular book, 
although many of his stories surpass it in mysterious fascination and in 
excellence of style. In fact, Stevenson’s highest gifts as a narrator 
haye been expressed in the bold, straightforward, yet suggestive tales 
of romantic adventure of which Aidnapped, its sequel David Balfour, 
Treasure Island, and Weir of Hermiston (left unfinished at his death), 
are the best examples. The Black Arrow falls far below their level, 
and The Master of Ballantrae, with strong elements, is uneven and 
melodramatic. Stevenson was deeply loyal to his native land. The 
“dourness” of the Scot, his own deep strain of moral intensity, his 
haunting superstition, the tragic history of his race, — all seemed to 
minister to what he deemed his best art—the portrayal of the 
grim and terrible. Yet his touch could be exquisitely playful and 
delicate, fantastic and tender, as in The Sieur de Malatroit’s Door, 
Prince Otlo, and the poems which voice his never-failing sympathy 
with childhood. His was a singularly lovable personality. Glimpses 
of his inner self appearing in his pages are as captivating as the remi- 
niscences of his many literary and personal friends.  Virginibus 
Puerisque, Memories and Portraits, and Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books are yolumes of essays which convey much acute critical obser- 
vation, with a spirit as genial and whimsical as that of Charles Lamb. 


After his romantic marriage, Stevenson found, as he sup- 
posed, a salubrious retreat at Apia, in one of the Samoan 
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Islands. There he lived happily until his sudden and untimely 
death, composing busily whenever his strength permitted, and 
interesting himself heartily and helpfully in the vexed affairs 
of the natives. Vailima Letters (1895), collated from his 
familiar correspondence with Sidney Colvin, reveals his dis- 
interested striving for their uplifting, and gives, moreover, a 
lifehke picture of the author in his domestic circle. Other 
writings growing out of his island hfe are: The South Seas, A 
Footnote to History, Island Nights’ Entertainments, Old and New 
Pacific Capitals. 

The newest star in the constellation of English novelists 
flashed through a short but brillant orbit. George Louis 
Palmella Busson du Maurier (1834-1896) was born in Paris and 
spent much of his boyhood upon the Continent. We may 
fairly assume that he inherited from his French father (a man 
of marked scientific aptitudes), taste, power of analysis, and 
artistic sympathies; on the other hand, his English mother 
must have endowed him with the steadiness of purpose and 
the excellent judgment which enabled him to keep his talents 
well in hand,—so to assimilate and classify the varied ex- 
periences of his artist career that when nearly sixty years of 
age he astonished the reading world with a successful first book. 
The young Du Maurier studied art diligently at Paris, Antwerp 
and London, and was just facing the bitter disappointments 
involved in partial loss of eyesight when a series of happy 
accidents made him a successor to John Leech on the staff of 
Punch (1864). Here his chief work lay for more than thirty- 
five years. He won fame and friendships through the perfect 
taste and brilliant variety of the drawings in which he sati- 
rized “Briticisms” of manners and morals, the peccadillos 
and fads of the fashionable world. The pithy, humorous 
dialogue appended to his cartoons was no less telling than his 
pen strokes. Its preparation trained Du Maurier in literary 
form and method. To the influence of an American friend, 
Henry James, is ascribed his first literary venture, and Peter 
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Ibbetson was published as a serial in Harper's Magazine 1891- 
1892). A quaint tale, hardly a novel, of dual life and self- 
hypnotism, it won admirers through its charm of style and 
picturesque reminiscences of the author’s early surroundings. 
Trilby, a study of artist life in the Latin Quarter (1894), fol- 
lowed. Controversy among critics has questioned its ethical 
tendency; but all admit the fascinations of its portraiture, its 
grace in mingling gayety and pathos, and the dainty felicity 
of its social satire. Its plot is entirely free from conventional 
artifice, and the weird element of mesmeric influence is intro- 
duced with dramatic effect. The Martian (1896), a third serial 
in Harper’s, was finished shortly before the author’s untimely 
death brought sorrow to the wide cirele of his admirers. <As 
with its predecessors, the incomparable grace of Du Maurier’s 
illustrations gives vivacity to its pages. It will hardly win the 
praise for originality which has been given to his former pro- 
ductions, but it has been eagerly read as the last expression of 
a lovable nature,—a satirist who depicts the failings of his 
fellow-men with an indulgent smile, a humorist whose wit 
sparkles through mists of sympathy. 


ee ON 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The novelists of the nineteenth century. 


1. Mrs. Ann Radcliffe.—2. Mrs. Shelley. —3. Frances 
Burney. —4. William Goodwin.—5. Maria Edge- 
worth. —6. Jane Austen.—7. Charlotte Bronté. — 
8. Frederick Marryat.—9. William Makepeace Thack- 
eray.—10. Charles Dickens. —11. Sir Edward George 
Earle Lytton-Bulwer.—12. Benjamin Disraeli. —18. 
Anthony Trollope.—14. William Wilkie Collins. — 
15. Charles Reade.—16. Mary Ann Evans Cross 
(George Eliot).—17. Robert Louis Balfour Steven- 
son. —18. George du Maurier. 


TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 
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Sixth Period: 1804- 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF Works. 
1781-1868 Sir David Brewster Scientific works. 
1784-1856 William Buckland Scientific works. 
1787-1865 Isaac Taylor Miscellaneous works. 
1780-1847 Thomas Chalmers Sermons. 

1788-1845 Richard Harris Barham) Ingoldsby Legends. 
1785-1828 Lady Caroline Lamb. | Novels. 
1788-1841 Theodore E. Hook Novels. 

1785 ?-1842 Allan Cunningham Stories. 


1784-1862 


1789-1859 
1780-1860 
1783-1826 
1785-1806 
1783-1824 

1780 ?-1849 
1780-1872 
1782-1854 
1792-1871 


1791-1867 
1792-1871 
1797-1875 


1792-1868 
1791-1849 
1797-1868 
1795-1854 


1797-1835 
1796-1849 


James Sheridan 
Knowles 
Sir James Stephen 
George Croly 
Reginald Heber 
Henry Kirke White . 
Jane Taylor ‘ 
James Morier 
Mrs. Somerville 
Susan EK. Ferrier . 
Sir John Frederick 
William Herschel . 
Michael Faraday . 
Sir Robert I. Murchison 
Sir Charles Lyell . 


Sir Archibald Alison . 
Patrick Fraser Tytler 
Samuel Lover . ; 
Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd he ee 
William Motherwell . 
Hartley Coleridge . 


Virginius; plays. 
History of France. 
Poems. 

Hymns. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Hajji Baba. 
Scientific works. 
Novels. 


Scientific works. 

Scientific works. 

Scientific works. 

Antiquity of Man; Princi- 
ples of Geology. 

Ilistory of Europe. 

History of Scotland. 

Handy Andy. 


Ton, a tragedy. 
Poems. 
Poems. 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


Sixrw Periop: 1804— 
DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
1792-1872 Sir John Bowring. Poems. 


1795-1879 
1790 ?-1874 


1793-1864 
1794-1835 


1799-1827 
1809-1891 


1800-1882 
1807-1886 
1805-1875 


1801-1860 
1806-1872 
1803-1857 
1805 ?-1881 
1806-1844 
1809-1885 


1807-1855 
1808-1877 
1804 ?-1888 
1802-1838 
1803-1849 


1800-1886 
1803-1884 
1802-1839 


William Howitt 
Bryan W. Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall) . 
John Clare . ; 
Felicia Dorothea He- 
mans ; 
Robert Pollok . : 
Alexander W. King- 
lake ae tas 
Edward B. Pusey . 
Richard C. Trench 
Philip Henry Stanhope 
(Lord Mahon) . 
George P. R. James . 
Charles James Lever . 
Douglas W. Jerrold . 
Mrs. Hall 
John Sterling . 
Richard Monckton 
Milnes (Lord 
Houghton) 
Robert Montgomery . 
Mrs. Caroline Norton 
Mary Howitt 
Letitia EK. Landon 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


Sir Henry Taylor . 
Richard H. Horne 
William M. Praed 


Miscellaneous works. 


Poems. 
Poems of rural life. 


Poems. 
Course of Time. 


Crimean War; Eothen. 
Religious works. 
Study of Words. 


Histories. 

Novels. 

Novels. 
Black-Eyed Susan. 
Novels; dramas. 
Poems; essays. 


Poems. 
Poems. 
Poems. 
Miscellaneous works. 
Poems. 


Bride’s Tragedy; Death’s 


Jest-Book. 
Philip van Artevelde. 
Orion. 
Society verses. 


TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 
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Sixtu Prerrop: 1804— 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CuiEF WorRKS. 
1805-1882 William H. Ainsworth | Novels. 
1800-1886 William Barnes Dialect Poems. 
1810-1871 Henry Alford . . | Poems. 
1813-1865 William E. Aytoun . | Ballads. 
1816-1853 Frederick William 

Robertson Sermons. 

1816- Philip J. Bailey Festus. 
1814-1863 Frederick W. Faber . | Hymns. 
1814— Aubrey de Vere Poems. 
1818-1848 Emily Bronté Wuthering Heights. 
1813-1884 Mark Pattison . Miscellaneous works. 
1810-1866 Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell | Mary Barton; Cranford. 


1817-1875 
1821-1891 
1826-1887 


1824— 


1823-1896 
1824-1874 
1828- 


1824-1895 
1821-1893 
1825- 

1825-1890 
1821-1878 


1822-1888 


Sir Arthur Helps . 

Edward H. Plumptre 

Dinah Maria Mulock 
Craik 

George Macdonald 


Coventry Patmore 
Sydney Dobell . 
George Meredith . 


Frederick Locker . 
Sir Samuel Baker . 
Richard D. Blackmore 
William Y. Sellar. 
George J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville alas 
Sir Henry Maine . 


Friends in Council. 
Poems. 


John Halifax; Ogilvies. 

Robert Falconer; David 
Elginbrod. 

Angel of the House. 

Poems. 

Egoist; Rhoda Fleming; 
The Ordeal of Richard 


Feyerel; Diana of the 
Crossways. 

Poems. 

Trayels. 


Lorna Doone. 
Roman Poets. 


Novels. [munities. 
Ancient Law; Village Com- 
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TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST (Continued). 


Srxra Peron: 


1804- 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WoRKS. 
1822- Henry Morley . English Writers; English 
Literature. 
1829- Samuel R. Gardiner . | History of England. 


1827-1866 
1826-1896 


1831-1891 


1832- 
1830- 
1835- 
1832- 


1838- 


1835- 
1838- 


1858- 


1834- 
1831-1892 
1840- 


1843- 
1841- 
1848-1887 
1846-1893 
1846-1894 


Mortimer Collins . 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Charles 

Robert, Lord Lytton 
(Owen Meredith) 

Sir Edwin Arnold 

Jean Ingelow 

Sir Alfred Austin . 

Leshe Stephen . 


John Morley 


Lewis Morris 


William E. H. Lecky 


Sir Walter Besant 


John H. Shorthouse . 
Amelia B. Edwards . 
Austin Dobson . 


Edward Dowden 

Robert Buchanan . 

Richard Jefferies . 

William Minto 

William Robertson 
Smith . 


Novels; poems. 
Schonberg-Cotta Family; 
Draytous and Davenants. 


Lucile. 

Light of Asia. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

Science of Ethics; English 
Thought in 18th Century. 

Voltaire; Rousseau; Dide- 
rot. 

Poems. 

History of Rationalism ; 
European Morals; Ene- 
land in the 18th Century. 

All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. 

John Inglesant. 

Novels; travels. 

Old World Idylls; At the 
Sign of the Lyre. 

Critical works. 

Poems. 

Game-Keeper at Home. 

Critical works. 


Theological works. 


TABULATED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 
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Srxtu Periop: 1804- 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WorRKs. 

1849- Edmund Gosse . Critical works; poems. 

1844— Andrew Lang . Poems}; criticisms. 

1840 ?—- Louise de la Ramée | Under Two Flags; Strath- 
(“ Ouida’”’) more. 

1843- Frederick W.H. Myers | Essays; poems. 

1844— William Clark Russell | Sea stories. 

1859- A. Conan Doyle Micah Clarke; White Com- 
pany. 

1855- J. Stanley Weyman . | House of the Wolf; Under 
the Red Robe; Gentle- 
man of France. 

1855- Thomas Henry Hall | The Manxman; The Deem- 

Caine ster, 
1850- John Watson (Tan Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Maclaren) Bush. 

1862- Samuel R. Crockett . | Raiders; Men of the Moss- 
Hags. 

1865- Rudyard Kipling . Plain Tales from the Hills; 
Soldiers Three; The 
Light that Failed; Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads; The 
Jungle Book. 

1863- Anthony Hope Haw- 

kins . . . | Prisoner of Zenda. 

1860- James E. Barrie Auld Licht Idylls; Window 
in Thrums; Little Minis- 
ter; Sentimental Tommy. 

1855- William Watson Poems. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


INTRODWETORY: 


AFTER the people of the United States had gained their 
political independence from Great Britain they had to 
bear tauntings for their lack of originality and for their 
unproductiveness in hterature. The reproaches cast upon 
them were plausible, inasmuch as the Americans had not 
poets, or historians, or novelists to be compared with the 
writers of the mother country. There were few American 
authors living in the eighteenth century whose fame had 
passed beyond their own country. The English critics cast 
ridicule and reproach upon us; a friendly disposition would 
have found excuse for our shortcomings in the peculiar 
history of our people. That history is naturally divided 
into three periods; viz. the colonial, the revolutionary, 
and the national. During the first period the literature 
was chiefly religious; in the second, political; while in 
the third it has been richly productive in poetry, in 
fiction, and in history. 

Throughout the colonial period our people were in a 
condition most unfavorable to the production of literature. 
They had no cities. They lived in villages scattered along 
a thousand miles of seacoast. They were beset by savages ; 
were ravaged by pestilence; were pinched by poverty. 
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They were hindered in their national growth by their own 
sectional jealousies, and were far removed from the help- 
ing influences of European civilization. They had no 
special impulses to literary work, nor was there any need 
for them to write books, since books were supplied in 
abundance in their own language.* 

The revolutionary period of our history, beginning with 
the war and lasting until the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1787, was equally unfavorable to authorship. At the 
outset there were the seven years of warfare, in which the 
national life was taxed to the utmost. The army absorbed 
the national forces. No man was spared for the pursuit of 
literature. When the war was over, the land was stripped 
and desolate, and poverty swayed the scepter, compelling 
her people to toil for their daily bread. Literature does 
not thrive where there is no leisure class, nor where the 
people have not quiet confidence in the security of their 
government. Both of these essentials to literary pros- 
perity were wanting throughout the revolutionary period 
of our history. 

When the adoption of the Constitution came to mark 
the beginning of national prosperity, the same unfavorable 
conditions existed which had been in the way of literary 
achievement during the colonial period. The people were 
poor; they had no credit abroad; they had no real money. 
Exchange was mere barter, such as we expect to find only 
in rude civilization. And when the people began to 
emerge from their poverty, they came upon an epoch of 
astonishing activity in material industries. Agriculture 
had rich rewards for all who would come to her service; 


*“Titerature, the Americans have none; no native literature we mean. 

But why should the Americans write books, when a six weeks’ passage 

brings them, in their own tongue, our sense, science, and genius in bales and 
hogsheads ? ’’ — Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXXL, p. 144. 
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manufacture was even more alluring; highways were to 
be built, rivers to be bridged; the laborer commanded 
such wages as were offered in no other market of the 
world, and the educated man was driven by the public 
necessity into the professions of the engineer, of the 
architect, of the lawyer, of the politician. Moreover, the 
nation has absorbed immigration from all countries of 
Kurope, until it has grown from a population of about 
three millions at the beginning of the century to more than 
sixty millions. The center of population in 1800 was in 
Carroll County, Maryland, and it has been crowded west- 
ward, until to-day it is found in Indiana. Amid these 
bewildering conditions there could not be the leisure and 
quiet essential to the production of literature. Reflecting 
upon the stupendous results achieved in the material 
affairs of our country, it would seem that all men must 
have been busied in building our cities, or that all must 
have been at work in bridging our rivers and in making 
the highways of commerce, or that all men must have been 
helping on the conquests of agriculture. It seems unreas- 
onable to look for a display of literary effort and success. 
Not the colonial period, nor the revolutionary, nor the 
national period has been favorable to the production of 
literature. And yet for a quarter of a century the best 
writers of England and of America have been working 
side by side, with equal industry and with equal skill, 
making additions to the noble literature of their com- 
mon language. Sydney Smith’s question, “Who reads an 
American book?” is not repeated, and the criticism of the 
English reviewer upon the sterility of our national litera- 
ture is silenced. That criticism, though ungenerous, was 
helpful, inasmuch as it added the incentive of patriotism 
to the personal ambition of American authors. 
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While the attacks made upon us were ungenerous, 
they were also unjust; for, despite the most unfavorable 
conditions, there were writers even in the colonial and 
the revolutionary periods of our history who made noble 
and enduring contributions to English literature. 


CHAPTER? I, 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


No period could have been more favorable to the trans- 
planting of healthful English life than the years between 
1607 and 1682. During that period the twelve principal 
American colonies were founded. At its beginning, 
Bacon, greatest of English thinkers, and Shakespeare, 
greatest of English authors, were yet living and were 
calling into activity the forces of the national thought; 
as the period advanced, political turmoil made it easier 
for Englishmen to break the ties which bound them to 
their native land. And so it was possible to find great 
numbers of men, eager in spirit, intellectual, representa- 
tives of learned professions, graduates of the universities, 
who were ready to become colonists in the early settle- 
ments of America. 

The settlers in Virginia and in Maryland were chiefly 
adventurers intent upon making fortunes, but they brought 
with them traditions of “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth.” Though they did not plan for permanent 
residence in this country, they introduced a generous way 
of living which in later times enriched the national life, 
and went far towards correcting the somewhat grim and 
ascetic thought of New England. 

On the other hand, the exiles of Plymouth, Salem, and 
Massachusetts Bay had come to these shores to find a home. 
Among them were men of the Miltonic type — statesmen 
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and preachers in whom pure morality, religious consecra- 
tion, mental toughness and activity abounded. 

The colonists were Englishmen, who had love for 
English literature, but they were so much absorbed in 
maintaining existence that they were unable to keep them- 
selves under such literary influences as were at work in 
Old England. Still, those influences were felt among the 
colonists. They produced writers answering to almost 
every variety of contemporaneous English authorship. 
The wit of Donne, the dignity of Hooker, the fancy of 
Jeremy Taylor, and, later, the trained sense of Dryden and 
Pope,—all have their counterparts within the neglected 
volumes of our colonial authors. 

The first writings in the New World took the form of 
messages sent to England. They gave tidings to the 
friends in the Old Country, called for recruits from the 
adventurous, and contributed not a little to feed the imagi- 
nation of English authors and readers. Allusions, and 
sometimes whole passages, in the Elizabethan writers — 
in Bacon, Raleigh, and Shakespeare — prove the interest 
which they felt in the writers of the New World.* 

The Virginians, pursuing gain and adventure, naturally 
took the lead in colonial literature. Their heroic John 
Smith wielded his pen in behalf of the colony with as 
much vigor and invention as he displayed in managing 
the disheartened and mutinous settlers at Jamestown. 
His alert, intrepid, and sanguine spirit shines all through 
the pages of his first book, A True Relation of Virginia. 
“We doubt not,” he writes, “but by God’s gracious 
assistance, and the adventurous willing minds and speedy 
furtherance to so honorable an action in after times, to see 

* Spenser dedicated his Maery Queene, the first great poem of modern 


English literature, to ‘ Elizabeth the Queene of England, France, and Ireland, 
and Virginia,” 
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our nation enjoy a country, not only exceedingly pleasant 
for habitation, but also very profitable for commerce in 
general, no doubt pleasing to Almighty God, honorable to 
our gracious sovereign, and commodious generally to the 
whole kingdom.” An uncultured soldier, who handles 
his pen with the rough and ready boldness which his 
sword has learned in the vicissitudes of his stormy career, 
he has the fire, the directness, the sustained thought, and 
the rich vocabulary of the best prose of the Elizabethan 
Age. 

Nor were the muses neglected in the early colony of 
Virginia. George Sandys, a man whom Dryden has 
praised as the best versifier of his age, while a resident 
upon the banks of the James River made a pleasing trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, which was printed in 
London about 1621. 

Until the close of the seventeenth century, literary 
expression on this continent was mainly confined to Vir- 
ginia and New England. The other colonies were so 
young, or so feeble, or so much engaged in the struggle 
for existence, that only here and there an individual found 
disposition to perpetuate his thought in print. 

In New England, schools and colleges were established 
in the early days of the colonies, intellectual life was 
highly cultivated within narrow lines, and writings 
abounded. The governors of colonies — Winthrop of 
Massachusetts Bay and Bradford of Plymouth — made 
valuable contributions to our literature. The clergymen 
of the day were eminent for their learning, and frequently 
published sermons and discussions relative to the common 
weal. The people were devout and fond of disputation, 
and were not disposed to look with favor upon other than 
serious and controversial writings. ‘The first book printed 
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in America, The Bay Psalm Book, came from the press at 
Harvard College in 1640, and is itself a specimen of the 
literature for which the popular demand was strongest. 


Thomas Hooker (1586-1647), known in his own time as “ Minister 
Hooker,” was one of the most influential of the early writers of New 
England. He was born in England, graduated at the University of 
Cambridge, and ordained as a preacher of the Established Church. 
Having been silenced by Archbishop Laud, for nonconformity, he 
spent a short time in Holland, and then came to Massachusetts, in 
1633, with the reputation of being “without an equal either in 
preaching or in disputation.” -In 1636 he removed from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to help in the founding of the colony of Connecticut, 
making his residence at Hartford, where he spent the rest of his life. 
His writings are exclusively religious. From a large number of his 
sermons, about one hundred were selected, after his death, for publi- 
cation in London. A Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline was 
his most notable work; the most popular was The Poor Doubting 
Christian Drawn to Christ. 


Thomas Shepard (1605-1649), like Hooker, was a native of England, 
a graduate of Cambridge, a Nonconformist preacher, a man obnoxious 
to Archbishop Laud, and an exile to America. He arrived at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1635, and in the following year was chosen 
to be Hooker’s successor as pastor of the church in that town. In 
England he had been famous as a preacher; in the colonies he was 
revered as a man of great learning and piety. His pen was prolific 
in religious treatises, written in a style full of energy, and sometimes 
of startling eloquence. Among his writings the following deserve 
special mention: The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel Breaking forth upon 
the Indians of New England, First Principles of the Oracles of God, 
New England’s Lamentations for Old England’s Errors. Much defer- 
ence was paid to Shepard by the colonial writers of his time, and he, 
more frequently than any other author, was quoted by them. 


John Cotton (1585-1652), like Hooker and Shepard, was of English 
birth, educated at Cambridge, and driven from England by Laud for 
nonconformity. He had won fame in England as the most scholarly 
and powerful of Puritan preachers, and upon his arrival in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1633, he was ordained to fill the most conspicuous pulpit 
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of the colony. For twenty years, preaching all of the time in Boston, 
he was recognized as the masterly man of New England. He was 
full of energy, most positive in his opinions, beut upon making the 
government of New England a theocracy. His scholarship was so 
varied, and his studies were so untiringly pursued, that he commanded 
the admiration of his fellow-clergymen; while his success as a preacher, 
and his shrewdness as a man of affairs, gave him unmatched influence 
over the laity. No other man of America has been so nearly an 
autocrat. 

It was the man rather than his writings that made John Cotton’s 
influence so great. As a writer he was far less accomplished than 
either Hooker or Shepard. He wrote Of the Holiness of Church 
Members, Of Set Forms of Prayer, A Practical Commentary upon the 
First Epistle of John, Spiritual Milk for Babes, A Treatise of the New 
Covenant, The Kings of the Kingdom of Heaven, and many similar 
publications. But the writing which attracted most attention to him 
in his own day and since, was a controversial paper entitled The Bloody 
Tenet Washed, written in a vain attempt to confute the liberal doctrine 
taught by Roger Williams. 

“Of all the great preachers who came to New England in our first 
age, there were three who, according to the universal opinion of 
their contemporaries, towered above all others, —Thomas Hooker, 
Thomas Shepard, and John Cotton. These three could be compared 
with one another, but with them could be compared no one else.” * 

Although the great mass of early writing in New England was 
marked by Puritan sternness, there were men profoundly interested 
in the advancement of liberty who gave powerful expression to their 
convictions. 


Roger Williams (1600-1684) was the most conspicuous critic 
of the popular intolerance. A native of Wales, a graduate of 
Oxford, he was, for a time, a clergyman of the English Church. 
Convinced that any national Church must be bigoted, he 
resigned his orders. In 1631 he came to Massachusetts. His 
preaching at Salem, and his charity for the Indians, were so 
obnoxious, that he was arraigned in 1635, tried, and banished 
from the colony. He sought the hospitality of the Indians, 
made it his “soul’s desire to do the natives good,” and became 


* Tyler’s History of American Literature, Vol. 1., p. 193. 
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their most honored friend. Having founded the city of Provi- 
dence as a haven of religious liberty, he secured a charter for 
the province of Rhode Island, became its president, and de- 
voted his life to establishing the first of civil governments that 
allowed freedom of opinion. For this he holds an honored 
place in American history. His numerous writings teach that 
civil authority has no right to interfere with the conscience of 
its citizens, that the State should never punish violations of 
the first four commandments of the decalogue, and that there 
should be thorough tolerance in all matters of religion. “ Per- 
secutions of men’s bodies,” he declared, “seldom or never do 
these men’s souls good; ” and again, he pronounced it “a mon- 
strous paradox that God’s children should persecute God’s 
children, and that they that hope to lve eternally together 
with Jesus Christ in the heavens should not suffer each other 
to live in the common air together.” The most famous of his 
writings, a plea for “soul-liberty,” bears the defiant title, The 
Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Cause of Conscience. It was 
published in London, in the same year with Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica. 


John Eliot (1604-1690), a graduate of Cambridge, came to Massa- 
chusetts in early manhood, and settled at Roxbury as a preacher. 
“The Apostle to the Indians,” a title by which he was known in his 
own time, is still given to him. Tis fame as a literary man is chiefly 
due to his translation into the Indian language of the Bible, the Bay 
Psalm Book, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, and other religious 
works. He wrote in English, The Christian Commonwealth, The Har- 
mony of the Gospels, and The Communion of Churches. 


Anne Dudley Bradstreet (1612-1672), born in England, the contem- 
porary of John Milton, was the first of our professional poets, and 
won fame above all other American writers of her time. Daughter 
of one Puritan governor, and wife of another, she had every opportunity 
for influence that eminent social position could give. Moreover, she 
had heroic qualities. In spite of feeble health she reared a large 
family amid the trials of the wilderness, and by her industry and 
talents compelled the austere Puritans to recognize in her the most 
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accomplished and most influential woman of New England. Their 
praise of her was lavish; they named her “The Tenth Muse.” The 
first edition of her writings, printed in 1650, contained a series of 
poems, with four related themes in each. Its title is worthy of atten- 
tion for its unique stateliness; “The Tenth Muse lately sprung up in 
America; or, Several Poems, compiled with great variety of wit and 
learning, full of delight, Wherein especially is contained a complete 
discourse and description of the four elements, constitutions, ages of 
man, seasons of the year; together with an exact epitome of the four 
monarchies, viz., the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman; also a dia- 
logue between Old England and New concerning the late troubles; 
with divers other pleasant and serious poems by a gentlewoman of 
those parts.” 


The Mathers. — A father, son, and grandson — Richard, 
Increase, and Cotton Mather — were men of immeasurable 
influence in Massachusetts. Their power was wielded 
from the early days of the colony until the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. They were men of great men- 
tal power, of self-assertion and self-esteem, of profound 
learning, of the severest Puritanism in theology and in 
manner of life. These traits, pronounced in the father, 
were stronger in the son, and yet stronger in the grand- 
son. “This fact is recorded in an old epitaph, composed 
for the founder of the illustrious tribe: 

‘¢* Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 


Who had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either. 


999 


Richard Mather (1596-1669), after leaving Oxford, became a 
preacher of the English Church, but, for the crime of preach- 
ing without his surplice, he was silenced by the archbishop, 
and soon after, disguised, he set sail for Boston. He settled 
at Dorchester in 1636, and there lived till the end of his days. 
His writings were voluminous, consisting of published sermons, 
controversial papers, and religious treatises. He was the author 
of the preface to the Old Bay Psalm Book. 
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Increase Mather (1639-1723) the first of the eminent scholars 
of New England who was born on this continent, was a native 
of Dorchester, a graduate of Harvard at seventeen. For three 
years he was a powerful preacher in England. Returning to 
America in his twenty-fifth year, he accepted the pastorate of 
the North Church in Boston. He was more than an eloquent 
preacher; he had rare learning, untiring industry, unyielding 
will, towering ambition, and great political shrewdness. He 
was the autocrat of Massachusetts. While pastor of the North 
Church, he spent some years at the English court as the diplo- 
matist of the colony, and during sixteen years of his pastorate 
he held the presidency of Harvard College, then the goal of 
Puritan ambition. For more than fifty years of his life he 
was the most prolific of American authors. The best known 
of his works is a volume entitled An Essay for the Recording 
of Illustrious Providences. In literary style Increase Mather is 
more exact, simple, vigorous, and vivid than either his father 
or his son. 


Cotton Mather (1663-1728) was the crowning flower of a 
stock of scholarly and influential men. At fifteen years of 
age he graduated with distinction at Harvard College. Then 
he was a teacher for five years, receiving ordination as a 
preacher when he became of age. His first sermon was 
preached at Dorchester, in his grandfather’s pulpit; his second 
sermon was for his father’s pulpit at North Church, Boston; 
his third sermon for his grandfather, John Cotton, in Boston. 
Thus famous for his precocious scholarship and piety, the young 
man was in the line of suecession for preéminence among the 
Puritans. Of himself he says, “Iam not unable, with a little 
study, to write in seven languages. I feast myself with the 
secrets of all the sciences which the more polite part of man- 
kind admiringly pretend unto. I am entertained with all kinds 
of histories, ancient and modern.” The people of his time 
placed him before all other men in greatness and godliness, 
and their praise helped him to a very high opinion of himself. 
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Three hundred and eighty-two publications are ascribed to him, 
some sermons, some ponderous tomes. His Magnalia Christi 
Americana ; or the Ecclesiastical History of New England from 
its first Planting in the year 1620, unto the year of our Lord 1698, 
is the most bulky of his works, and although full of pedantry 
and error, it is the most valuable of colonial historical writing. 
He was the last eminent writer of the Puritan style. 


Later Colonial Writers. — At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the people of the New World had mastered many of the diffi- 
culties which beset them in their earlier history. Their settlements 
had assured permanence ; agriculture and commerce were well started ; 
the colonies had formed alliances with each other, and the weaker 
colonies had developed strength. 

The theocratic spirit of Massachusetts no longer dominated New 
England. In the northern colonies friends and laymen, as well as the 
orthodox clergy, were using their pens. Captain Benjamin Church 
(1639-1718), who commanded the forces against King Philip, wrote a 
valuable history, entitled Entertaining Passages Relating to Philip’s 
War. Robert Calef, a merchant of Boston, had the courage to pub- 
lish, in 1700, a book attacking the Mathers and others of the clergy 
who had fanned the flame of the witchcraft delusion. Benjamin 
Thompson (1640-1714), “the learned schoolmaster” of Boston, and 
Roger Wolcott (1679-1767), governor of Connecticut, won distinction 
as poets. James Logan (1674-1751), chief justice of the colony of 
Pennsylvania, and founder of the Loganian Library in Philadelphia, 
wrote many scientific papers, which were republished in England and 
on the Continent. Cadwallader Colden (1688-1776), a physician, and 
lieutenant governor of New York, was the author of many scientific 
papers, and of A History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada. Thomas 
Clap (1703-1767), president of Yale College, a thoughtful and accom- 
plished writer, was the author of religious, speculative, and historical 
works. Jonathan Dickinson (1688-1744), the first president of the 
College of New Jersey, was a man of such power as an orator, of 
such lofty character, that he had commanding influence throughout 
the middle colonies. He ranked next to Jonathan Edwards as a 
logician and theologian, haying a European reputation. His most 
popular work was a volume of Familiar Letters to a Gentleman upon a 
Variety of Seasonable and Important Subjects in Religion. 
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Virginia was no longer the home of adventurers. Her citizens 
had established themselves as permanent residents, were founding 
schools and colleges, and were contributing to American literature. 
Robert Beverley (1675 ?-1716), a young Virginian, the earliest of our 
Southern historians, published a history of his native colony in 17065. 
His work, like The Present State of Virginia, written by Hugh Jones, 
was intended to correct the prejudices which had been created in 
England against the colony by the malcontents who had returned to 
the mother country. But the man deserving most praise among the 
writers of Virginia was James Blair (1656-1743), the first president 
of William and Mary College. He was a Scotchman, a clergyman of 
the English Church. His greatest service to the Southern colonies 
was his success in awakening an interest in education, —a success 
won by untiring effort. He wrote important papers pertaining to 
Virginia and its college, but his best literary reputation was won by 
a series of one hundred and seventeen sermons on Our Saviour’s 
Divine Sermon on the Mount. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


“The metaphysician of America.’’ — Sir James Mackintosh. 

“The most subtle reasoner that America has produced.’’ — Prof. A. C. 
Fraser. 

**T consider Jonathan Edwards the greatest of the sons of men. He ranks 
with the brightest luminaries of the Christian Church, not excluding any 
country or any age since the apostolic.’’ — Robert Hall. 

“Tdo not think our age has produced a divine of equal genius or judg- 
ment.’’ — Dr. Erskine. 

“America may boast of one metaphysician, who, in logical acuteness and 
subtlety, does not yield to any disputant bred in the universities of Europe. 
I need not say that I allude to Jonathan Edwards.’’ — Dugald Stewart. 

““We do not scruple to say that he is one of the acutest, most powerful, 
and of all reasoners the most conscientious and sincere.’’ — William Hazlitt. 

‘*On the arena of metaphysics he stood the highest of all his contempora- 
ries, and we know not what most to admire in him, whether the deep philoso- 
phy that issued from his pen, or the humble and child-like piety that issued 
from his pulpit.’’ — Dr. Chalmers. 


Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), the son of a Congregational 
clergyman, was born at East Windsor, Connecticut. He entered 
Yale College in his thirteenth year, and at nineteen was settled 
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as a preacher in the city of New York. The year following 
he was elected a tutor at Yale. After two years of teaching 
he began his famous career as a preacher, at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. There, for twenty-four years, he toiled with 
such success as to win the foremost place among the scholars 
and preachers of America; but he was compelled to leave his 
beloved pulpit, for dissension arose in his church on account 
of the plainness and severity of his preaching, and a large 
majority of his congregation were against him. He then went 
as a missionary to the Indians at Stockbridge, in western 
Massachusetts, and there, finding leisure at his command, he 
began the systematic statement of his philosophy. For eight 
years, with his wife and their ten children, living upon the 
frontier and among the Indians, in great poverty, this godly 
man found his delight in philosophical thought. From this 
obscure place he was summoned, in 1758, to the presidency 
of the College of New Jersey. He assumed the duties of his 
office in February, amid great enthusiasm; but a month later 
he died. 

No religious or speculative writer of our colonial period can 
be compared favorably with Edwards. He was a profound 
metaphysician, and he declared the Calvinistic philosophy with 
a clearness which no other writer had equaled. His works 
were more voluminous than those of any other author of the 
eighteenth century ; and the profoundest of them, the Freedom 
of the Will, which was also the profoundest discussion of his 
time, was written while he was toiling amid severe privations 
as a missionary among the Indians. 

His moral and intellectual qualities are equally admirable. 
Humility, patience, tolerance, piety, fervor, reverence, sincerity, 
unfaltering faith, the courage of his convictions, and a most 
solemn consecration to duty, are among the virtues of his char- 
acter; while clear and incisive thought, sustained powers of 
reasoning, the light of imagination, the closest analysis, keen 
observation of man and of nature, and literary ardor, are his 
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intellectual forces. His life and works are full of solemn awe 
for the sovereignty of God. 

Even in his boyhood he had firmly established the princi- 
ples that governed him, as summarized in the famous “ seventy 
resolutions” to “regulate his heart and life.” 

The first five of those resolutions may serve as samples of 
the rigorous self-discipline which he exercised over himself: 


1. Resolved, That I will do whatsoever I think to be most to the glory of 
God, and my own good, profit, and pleasure, in the whole of my duration, 
without any consideration of the time, whether now, or neverso many myriads 
of ages hence. 


2. Resolved, To do whatever I think to be my duty and most for the good 
of mankind in general. 


3. Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time, but to improve it in the 
most profitable way I possibly can. 


4, Resolved, To live with all my might while I do live. 


5. Resolved, Never to do anything which I should be afraid to do if it were 
the last hour of my life. 


In his sixteenth year Locke’s Hssay on the Human Under- 
standing gave him “far higher pleasure than the most greedy 
miser finds when gathering up handfuls of silver and gold.” 
His enthusiasm for metaphysical thinking never abated; but 
all of his speculations were directed towards theology. 

Not even an enumeration of his many publications can be 
given in this sketch. Among his famous writings are The 
History of the Work of Redemption, An Account of the Life of the 
Late Rev. David Brainard, Missionary to the Indians, A Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections, and an Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will. The Treatise concerning Religious Affections, written 
during his pastorate at Northampton, and the product of long- 
continued study, is written in careless style, but its thoughts 
are profound. Its analysis of the affections of the mind under 
religious influence, and its characterizations of hypocrisy, are 
masterly. 

After his removal to Stockbridge, Edwards developed and 
arranged the argument by which he defended, upon metaphysi- 
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cal grounds, the theology of Calvin against the opposing views 
of Arminianism, and wrote his famous Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will. That work made him eminent among the meta- 
physicians of the world. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


“Franklin was the greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century.” — 
George Buncroft. 

“His genius ranks him with the Galileos and the Newtons of the Old 
World.’’ — Lord Brougham. 

** Antiquity would have raised altars to this mighty genius.’’ — Mirabeau. 

“Science appears in his language in a dress wonderfully decorous, best 
adapted to display her native loveliness.’’ — Sir Humphry Davy. 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), the son of a poor 
Massachusetts tradesman, was taken from school at ten 
years of age, and set at work to help his father in making 
candles. The boy had a passion for reading and for the 
sea. At twelve he was bound an apprentice to his elder 
brother, James, in the printer’s trade. This apprentice- 
ship was intended by the father to prevent the boy from 
running away; it was welcomed by the boy, inasmuch as 
it gave him access to books. Up to that time there had 
been but one newspaper in America, the Boston News- 
Letter, which appeared once a week. James Franklin 
soon became the printer of its younger and more enter- 
prising competitor, the New England Courant. Benjamin 
was already an earnest student, and soon became a con- 
tributor to the columns which he set up. In four years 
he was an expert in his business, and resenting the lack of 
appreciation and the tyranny of his brother, he escaped 
his indenture and fled to Philadelphia. There he worked 
at printing for nearly two years, was thrifty and studious, 
and watchful for every chance of advancement. The 
governor of the colony professed great interest in him, 
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and persuaded him to go to England for the purpose of 
buying the outfit for a new printing office in Philadelphia; 
but the governor proved to be a faithless friend. After 
working a year at his trade in England, Franklin returned 
to Philadelphia and set up his own printing establish- 
ment, which prospered under his thrifty management. He 
became the proprietor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, and 
identified himself closely with the interests of his adopted 
city. Success attended his undertakings. He was popu- 
lar with all classes, and was especially influential among 
young men of studious habits. In their interest he 
devised a plan for a circulating library, and founded what 
has grown to be the “ Library Company of Philadelphia.” 
In 1782 he published the first number of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac, which had great popularity for a quarter of a 
century. At thirty years of age he was prominent in all 
movements for the public welfare, was made clerk of the 
provincial General Assembly, and postmaster of Phila- 
delphia. As commissioner to the Indians, member of 
the Assembly, founder of the American Philosophical 
Society, one of the founders of the first hospital in the 
land, an investigator in science, and an author, he won 
an eminent place in the colony, and even in England. 
Scholastic degrees were conferred upon him by Yale and 
Harvard, Edinburgh and Oxford, he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and in 1757 the king ap- 
pointed him Postmaster General of America. During 
one of his visits to England he was summoned _ before 
the bar of the House of Commons to be interrogated 
in regard to the government of the colonies, and exerted 
his influence to secure the repeal of the first Stamp Act. 
When the national impulse started in this country, he 
was one of its leaders, and signed the Declaration of In- 
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dependence. During the War of the Revolution he was 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of France, where 
he won fame as a diplomatist. His country revered him, 
and in his old age he won fresh laurels as a statesman 
of wonderful sagacity. He was made governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1785, and represented his State in the Federal 
Convention of 1787. In 1790, at the age of eighty-four, 
then being the special object of his country’s veneration, 
he died. He left an autobiography full of interest, which 
has been edited by John Bigelow (1868). 

Striking points of contrast appear between Edwards and 
Franklin, the two strong thinkers of our colonial period. 
The son of an eminent divine, thoroughly trained in all 
the learning of his day, called to active work in his pro- 
fession while yet in his teens, applauded by admiring 
colleagues, Edwards had every help in the cultivation of 
his great natural gifts; while Franklin, among the young- 
est of a family of seventeen children, reared in poverty, 
self-taught, exiled from his home, had a dreary way to 
travel, alone, unguided, and beset by many hindrances. 
In their later years, Edwards, having left the most con- 
spicuous pulpit in New England, dwelt in the solitude 
of the wilderness; while Franklin, emerging from the 
obscurity of the printer’s shop, became the most conspicu- 
ous social figure of England and America. Their mental 
characters are as dissimilar as their careers. Edwards, 
eager to serve mankind, spent all his energy in the work 
of a metaphysician; equally devoted to the service of his 
fellow-men, Franklin developed his versatile genius as a 
moralist, a philosopher, a diplomat, a statesman, a philan- 
thropist. Edwards wrought to establish the old faiths; 
Franklin developed new ideas; the theologian was the 
strictest of his sect; the philosopher was latitudinarian. 
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Both were men of measureless power, of tireless indus- 
try, of unswerving integrity; and both were animated by 
a sacred purpose to do good in the world. 

Franklin’s writings, edited by Dr. Jared Sparks in ten 
volumes, are classified as follows: 1. Autobiography. 
2. Hssays on Religious and Moral Subjects and the Economy 
of Life. 8. Essays on General Politics, Commerce, and 
Political Economy. 4. Essays and Tracts, Historical and 
Political, before the American Revolution. 5. Political 
Papers during and after the American Revolution. 6. Let- 
ters and Papers on Electricity. T. Letters and Papers on 
Philosophical Subjects. 8. Correspondence. 

The clearness, force, humor, and naturalness of his style 
give charms to every page. “At all times, and in every- 
thing he undertook, the vigor of an understanding at once 
original and practical was distinctly perceivable. But 
it must not be supposed that his writings are devoid of 
ornament or amusement. The latter especially abounds, 
in almost all he ever composed, only nothing is sacrificed 
to them. On the contrary, they come most naturally into 
their places, and they uniformly help on the purpose in 
hand. ... Thus his style has all the vigor, and even 
conciseness, of Swift, without any of his harshness.” * 
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In this chapter we have considered — 
The colonial period of American literature. 


1. Thomas Hooker, Thomas Shepard, John Cotton, Roger 
Williams. — 2. Anne Dudley Bradstreet. —3. The 


Mathers. —4. Jonathan Edwards. — 5. Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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Chen Pane Rie 
THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


From the Declaration of Independence to the Adoption of 
the Constitution. 


THE literature of our revolutionary period is vigorous 
and profound in its discussion of the political rights of 
man. ‘There had been preparation for such writing. A 
century and a half of fighting against the savages and of 
resistance to the oppressive legislation of England, had 
made the colonists forgetful of their mutual jealousies. 
They were ready to unite in asking their king for redress 
of grievances. Their petitions were ignored, and they 
made their Declaration of Independence, appealing to the 
King of kings for their rights. The sacred right to rebel 
against tyranny had never been fully broached till then; 
but our fathers declared it with all the emphasis of 
strong convictions. They drew their swords for a politi- 
cal principle. “The Parliament of Great Britain asserted 
a right to tax the colonies in all cases whatsoever; and 
it was precisely on this question that they made the 
Revolution turn. The amount of taxation was trifling, 
but the claim itself was inconsistent with liberty, and 
that was in their eyes enough. It was against the re- 
cital of an act of Parliament, rather than against any 
suffering under its enactments, that they took up arms. 
They went to war against a preamble. They fought seven 
years against a declaration. They poured out their treas- 
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ures and their blood like water, in a contest in opposition 
to an assertion which those less sagacious and not so well 
schooled in the principles of civil liberty would have 
regarded as barren phraseology or mere parade of words.” * 
Men who had the heroism to take such a position were 
capable of producing noble political literature. Orators 
clothed the thoughts of the people in eloquent words, and 
writers produced many vigorous pamphlets. Already for 
half a century the weekly newspapers, small folios of four 
pages, had been publishing and discussing political news 
in the colonies, and three or four monthly magazines had 
been sustained for a decade by American authors and 
readers. The way had been prepared for the reception of 
new political writing by the educated men who had been 
trained in the early American colleges. 

The presidents of these colleges were eminent among religious and 
political thinkers, and one of them wielded great political influence. 
John Witherspoon, D.D., LL.D. (1722-1794), president of the College 
of New Jersey, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was a 
member of the General Congress during the Revolutionary War, 
and one of its most active workers. A brilliant debater, a ready, 
humorous, and argumentative writer, his voice and pen were helpful 
in securing the independence of America. Ezra Stiles, D.D., LL.D. 
(1727-1795), of whom Channing said in 1835, “This country has not, 
perhaps, produced a more learned man,” was president of Yale College 
for nearly a quarter of acentury. His writings were usually scholastic 


or theological, but afew of them gave inspiration to the patriotism of 
his times. 


The earliest of the great orators who led the way to freedom was 
James Otis (1725-1783), of Massachusetts. He was a scholarly lawyer, 
who wrote treatises on Latin and Greek prosody at the time when he 
was winning renown in his profession. In 1761 he made his powerful 
arguinent against “ writs of assistance,” and committed himself as an 
uncompromising foe to arbitrary British rule in America. His elo- 
quence was a “flame of fire.’ Among his political writings are 


* Daniel Webster. 
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A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, The Rights of the British Colonists Asserted and Proved, 
and A Vindication of the British Colonists. 


Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was a native of the West 
Indies. At sixteen years of age he entered King’s College, at 
New York. A year later, at a mass meeting in the city, he 
displayed astounding precocity as an orator, and at once was 
recognized as a leader of the revolutionists. In his nineteenth 
year he was placed in command of the company of artillery 
which had been raised by the Provincial Committee of New 
York. Washington quickly recognized his gifts, and sum- 
moned him to the staff of the commander-in-chief. As Wash- 
ington’s “most confidential aide,” he wrote many valuable 
military papers. At the close of the war he practiced law 
in New York, and was leader of its bar. In securing the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, besides 
making the most brilliant forensic arguments, he wrote many 
papers of masterly power. He was the author of fifty-one 
numbers of the Federalist, and his share in that work was so 
much esteemed that it was promptly translated into French 
and was widely read in Europe. De Tocqueville said of it 
that “it ought to be familiar to the statesmen of every 
nation.” As Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, 
Hamilton was author of the most famous state papers which 
have been written in our country. At the same time his bril- 
liant pen wrote the letters of “Camillus,” a series of papers 
on profound questions of international law. 

In serving his country, Hamilton had thwarted the devour- 
ing ambition of Aaron Burr. Burr’s antipathy forced a duel 
between them, and Hamilton fell. Grief and horror at his 
untimely death convulsed the nation; and disuse of the in- 
famous “code of honor,” to which he had been sacrificed, was 
hastened by trenchant lessons deduced from the tragedy by 
pulpit and platform. Fisher Ames, Hamilton’s rival as an 
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orator, wrote, “My soul stiffens with despair when I think 
what Hamilton might have been.” 


Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), lacking the gifts of an orator, 
aspired to literary honors. His radicalism belonged to his 
religion and his morals as well as to his politics, so that 
novelty of thought and force of expression abound in his 
writing. In addition to papers of state, he was the author 
of a Parliamentary Manual, of Notes on the State of Virginia, 
and of voluminous and interesting correspondence; but no 
literary work could add to the fame won by him as author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


craOD 


George Washington (1782-1799) is not ranked among the 
authors of his times, and yet his writings fill twelve octavo 
volumes. They comprise official papers, selected letters, and 
now and then an agricultural essay. Writing was not a 
pleasure to him, but, like everything which he attempted, 
it was carefully done. It has been said that there was “a 
certain considerate moral tone which distinguished all Wash- 
ington’s writing. It is stamped by the position, the character, 
the very turns of phrase of the great man who gave it to his 
country.” 


John Adams (1735-1826) wrote A Dissertation on Canon and 
Feudal Law, A Iistory of the Quarrel between Great Britain 
and the American Colonies, A Defense of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, Discourses on Davila; a Series of 
Papers on American History. Two volumes of Letters, ad- 
dressed to his wife, have a permanent place in literature. 


John Jay (1745-1829), James Madison (1751-1836), James Monroe 
(1758-1831), and William Livingston (1723-1790), belonged to the 
group of eminent statesmen whose pens wielded mighty influence 
over the national thought during the revolutionary period, and their 
writings add luster to our political literature. 

Hardship and solicitude did not quench the humor of our fore- 
fathers. The same revolutionary period which inspired the earnest 
writings of the statesmen abounded in humorous and satirie writings. 
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Francis Hopkinson, of New Jersey (1757-1791), “a poet, a wit, a 
patriot, a chemist, a mathematician, and a judge of the admiralty,” 
wielded a powerful influence as a humorous teacher of political inde- 
pendence. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, of Philadelphia (1748-1816), 
teacher, editor, preacher, and lawyer in turn, had literary fame in his 
day. His Modern Chivalry; the Adventures of Captain Farrago, still 
gives him reputation as a humorist. John Trumbull, of Connecticut 
(1750-1831), a voluminous author, published, in 1775, A/cFingal, a 
Modern Epic Poem, in imitation of Hudibras, to “satirize the follies 
and extravagances of my countrymen as well as of their enemies.” 
The success of the poem made him the most conspicuous literary char- 
acter of his day in this country. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), an emi- 
nent surgeon of Philadelphia, wrote scientific and social papers of 
value. David Ramsay (1749-1815), of South Carolina, was the most 
distinguished of early American historians. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The revolutionary period of American literature. 


1. John Witherspoon, Ezra Stiles. — 2. James Otis. — 
3. Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, John Adams, and minor writers. 


CHAPTERY 1H: 
Tue NATIONAL PERIOD. 


THE war of 1776 gave to Americans an independent 
political existence. This fact should be marked in their 
literary annals; but the adoption of the Constitution in 
1788 did not bring with it a new and original literature. 
Our American thought and style of expression remained 
for many years distinctively English; nor is any change 
which we may observe at present to be attributed to the 
influence of our national institutions, so much as to 
the enforced contact with Continental thought and cus- 
toms brought to us by the stream of immigration. Nobody 
now believes in America’s peculiar literary mission,—a 
mission fairly described in the words of Sidney Lanier as 
x going to give a great new revolutionized demo- 
cratic literature, which will wear a slouch hat and have 
its shirt open at the bosom, and generally riot in a com- 
plete independence of form.” ‘The critic and the historian 
of to-day must alike admit that the highest claim for our 
literature, as well as its truest description, is that of 
being English written on this side of the Atlantic. 

Although we disclaim for our literature any novelty of 
theme or treatment which might properly be considered 
the outgrowth of our political theories or the expression 
of “our vastness,” we must perceive that there has been 
continuous progress in the scope and delicacy of our 
literary art. Toil, privation, poverty, and the thousand 
other adverse circumstances that stunted literature during 
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the colonial and revolutionary periods, have given way 
before the softening influences of time, of prosperity, and 
of assured government, thus bringing leisure and contem- 
plation increasingly within the reach of all classes. Our 
writers are no longer exclusively ministers and women. 
As the uprightness of the individual had been the burden 
of colonial literature, so the integrity of the State was 
the first care of the young nation, and it was not until the 
ardor of this labor had somewhat spent itself in legislative 
addresses that more artistic claims asserted themselves. 


Years have brought significant changes, all tending to 
emphasize the lines of distinction between professions; and 
we look back on the men of three generations ago with the 
feeling that they must have been giants. Even legislative 
business was idealized, and its record became heroic. The 
speeches which Webster, Calhoun, and Clay wrote in support 
of forgotten measures still stir our blood. But the lengthening 
lines of our national perspective have already dwarfed many 
reputations that once seemed towering. 

During the first years of our national period the influence 
of French thought was distinctly marked. Thomas Paine 
(1737-1809), the author of the pamphlet Common Sense, 
which had been influential in inciting the colonists to the 
struggle for independence, published (1791, 1792) a vindi- 
cation of the French Revolution, under the title of The Rights 
of Man. His Age of Reason (1794) has been the armory from 
which the weapons for many subsequent attacks upon revealed 
religion and conventional morality have been taken. The 
more dispassionate critic of a later day takes issue more with 
the form than with the substance of its arguments. 


Philip Freneau (1752-1832) was the first American poet whose 
verses were much read in England. His first volume, published in 
1781, celebrated the events of the Revolution and narrated the 
author’s own experience in a British prison ship, but it is as the 
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editor of the National Gazette and the opponent of Hamilton that he 
is chiefly remembered. Freneau was a warm adyocate of French 
political opinions. 

Joel Barlow (1755-1812), minister, psalm-writer, lawyer, and _poli- 
tician, was also a disciple of French republicanism. He projected 
a history of the French Revolution, and one of the United States, but 
never carried out either plan. He was a friend of the Girondins, 
opposed Washington’s government, and was minister to France under 
Monroe. His Vision of Columbus was published in 1787; enlarged as 
the Columbiad, in 1807. 


Timothy Dwight (1752-1817) met with success in civil affairs, in 
poetry, and in theology. He was president of Yale College for twenty- 
one years before his death. He is perhaps most widely known as 
a poet, in his version of the One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Psalm, 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” His five volumes, published after his 
death under the title Theology Hxaplained and Defended, were influential 
in the Congregational denomination. 


Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), the first American novelist, 
and the first of our professional authors, was a man of remarkable 
mind. During his short life, which was a constant struggle with ill 
health, he wrote a succession of fictions, essays, political papers, and 
fragments of works on history, geography, and architecture. Wieland 
(1798) gives evidence of the strong influence of Godwin, who had 
published his Caleb Williams four years earlier in England. Arthur 
Mervyn, his third novel, is still read for its realistic description of the 
yellow fever in Philadelphia. Brown made several attempts to estab- 
lish a magazine, under the names of the Monthly Magazine and 
American Register (A799), The Literary Magazine and American Reg- 
ister (1803), The American Register, a semi-annual (1807). THis 
literary style is remarkable for its clearness, strength, and melancholy ; 
his character for its gentleness and equanimity under misfortune. 


Almost simultaneously with the outbreak of the War of 1812 the 
literary activity of the country took on a controversial aspect, resulting 
in the formation of groups of writers associated by moral or artistic 
principles. New York and Boston became the headquarters of the 
rival claimants for public hearing. Historically, and perhaps artisti- 
cally, Boston established her precedence. In that city, in the 
midst of the “hard times” of the first year of the war, Nathaniel 
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Willis (father of the poet) was employed by Dr. Jedediah Morse 
(father of the electrician) to print several editions of a pamphlet 
entitled American Unitarianism, which attracted much attention, 
and led to the famous Unitarian controversy. The Park Street lec- 
tures by Dr. Griffin, sermons, addresses, and magazine articles by all 
the ministers of ability in the neighborhood of Boston, testified to the 
awakened interest. Foremost among those upholding the Unitarian 
doctrine were Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, and Professor Andrews Nor- 
ton; while Dr. Morse, Moses Stuart, Leonard Woods, and Dr. Worces- 
ter were equally stanch in their support of the orthodox views. 


The First Religious Newspaper. — Dr. Morse and Mr. Willis have 
both claimed that the Boston Recorder, established in 1816, was the 
first religious newspaper ever published; but there seems to he little 
doubt that, although the original idea was the property of Mr. Willis, 
the credit of actually publishing the earliest is due to John Andrews, 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, whose paper, also the Recorder, was issued from 
1814 to 1817, inclusive. 


This form of periodical literature has now attained immense 
deyelopment in the United States. The New York Observer, The 
Churchman, The Watchman, The Evangelist, The Christian Advocate, 
The Congregationalist, The Independent, The Outlook (first known as 
The Christian Union), are well-known representatives of a popular 
class. Religious newspapers are not only organs of theological influ- 
ence; they convey literary and practical information to a large num- 
ber of households unfamiliar with books and beyond the reach of 
circulating libraries. Through their columns many of our best 
known novelists, essayists, and verse-makers have first won their hold 
upon the public. 


The first prominent literary figure among these earnest and 
learned men was William Ellery Channing (1780-1842).  En- 
thusiasm and moral energy characterize his writings. By his 
direct and uncompromising treatment of the subjects of slavery, 
war, temperance, and education, he gained a remarkable influ- 
ence over the opinions of his generation. He had profound 
respect for personal liberty and responsibility. In spite of his 
small stature and feeble health, his oratory was powerful. 
His best known essays are the Moral Argument against Calvin- 
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ism (1820), Remarks on the Character and Writings of John 
Milton (1826), Napoleon Bonaparte, Fénélon, and Self-Culture. 


Theodore Parker (1810-1860) was born at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. He was the grandson of a Revolutionary soldier, and 
inherited a good deal of the spirit of resistance which fired 
his sturdy ancestor. His literary work consists largely of 
sermons written on questions of slavery, war, social and moral 
reforms; of lectures, a few critical essays, and papers on 
theological subjects. His scholarship, though hardly profound, 
was encyclopedic ; his temper courageous and energetic. The 
influence of his incisive thought was great, both on antagonists 
and on adherents. This is best proved by comparing his 
proscribed discourses with the approved sermons of preachers 
influential at the present day. ‘The reader discerns few of the 
stumbling-blocks which offended Parker’s contemporaries. He 
was proscribed by the Unitarian societies of Boston for his 
extreme theological opinions, and organized about 1846 an 
independent congregation. Ill health eut short his labors, 
and sent him to Florence, where he died. 


een 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. Thomas Paine.—2. Philip Freneau.—38. Joel Barlow. — 
4. John Trumbull.—5. Timothy Dwight.—6. Charles 
Brockden Brown.—7. William Ellery Channing. — 
8. Theodore Parker. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND THE KNICKERBOCKER 
WRITERS. 


“‘T have had a friend of your Mr. Ivving’s, . . . and talked with him much 
of Irving, whose writings are my delight.’’ — Byron. 

“Few, very few, can show a long succession of volumes so pure, so grace- 
ful, and so varied, as Mr. Irving.’’ — Mary Russell Mitford. 

“‘T have never read anything so closely resembling the style of Dean Swift 
as the Annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker.’’ — Sir Walter Scott. 

“Mr. Washington Irving is one of our first favorites among the English 
writers of this age, and he is not a bit the less so for haying been born in 
America.” —J. G. Lockhart, 


Wui et Boston was the arena in which the most philosophi- 
cal minds of America were fighting the battles of theology, 
New York was the scene of a milder and more genial dis- 
play of mental activity. Local traditions were revived and 
given to the public in the pages of magazines that attempted 
to reproduce the ease and grace of the Spectator and Tatler. 
Young poets threw off their copies of verses in the intervals of 
business, witty lawyers indulged themselves in parodies and 
good-natured lampoons. Much of all this had only a passing 
value, but the possession of certain gifts in the lines indicated 
marked out a group of writers, most.of whom were afterward 
employed on the MWnickerbocker Magazine (1833), under the 
editorship of Charles Fenno Hoffman. They have sometimes 
been known as the Knickerbocker School, but there was hardly 
organization enough among them to deserve so sounding a 
name. Moreover, their experiments had been tried some time 
before by Joseph Dennie and his friend, Royal Tyler, in the 
Farmers’ Museum of Walpole, New Hampshire (1796-1799), and 
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in the Porte Folio of Philadelphia (1801-1812). The greater 
success of the Knickerbockers would seem to be due rather to the 
growing interest of the public in literature than to the superior 
merits of most of their productions. Aside from the crowd of 
writers who are already forgotten, the names of Irving, Pauld- 
ing, Verplanck, Drake, and Halleck deserve somewhat extended 
notice. 


Washington Irving (1783-1859) was born in New York, 
not too late to be impressed by the natural beauty of his 
native city, not too late to receive a smile and blessing 
from Washington himself. In spite of these advantages, 
however, he experienced great difficulty in learning the 
alphabet, and never took kindly to regular study. At ten 
he loved to read a translation of Ariosto, and throughout 
his school days was more faithful to Chaucer and Spenser 
than to arithmetic, which he hated so much that he used 
to write the other boys’ compositions while they did his 
“sums.” Later, his indifferent health and application com- 
bined to keep him from entering Columbia College, and at 
sixteen he entered his name as a student of law in an 
attorney’s office. At nineteen he wrote for a paper called 
the Chronicle, edited by his brother Peter, a series of essays 
which discussed social topics, in a hght and humorous 
manner, over the signature of Jonathan Oldstyle. In 
1804, he sailed for the south of France in search of health. 
A stay of nearly two years in Europe, loitering about in 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, was not likely to 
increase his love of legal pursuits. Indeed, while at Rome, 
in the society of Washington Allston, he had planned a 
future devoted to art; but the close of the year 1806 found 
him back in America and admitted to the bar. His first 
success was not in his profession, but in the line of his 
long-cherished tastes. Salmagundi was the joint produc- 
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tion of William and Washington Irving and James kK. 
Paulding; the elder Irving contributing the poetry, while 
the two younger men wrote nearly all the prose. The 
fortnightly issue of this periodical, and its general tone 
were suggestive of the Tatler and Spectator, but the tales 
and scenes were of Tammany Hall, the Battery, and Wall 
Street. 

From childhood Irving had been fond of wandering 
about New York, learning every corner of the quaint 
Dutch city, lingering by every bluff or knoll along the 
Hudson to study its beauty or its history. The loitering 
schoolboy and the negligent young attorney were justified 
in 1809 by the publication of Diedrich Knickerbocker's His- 
tory of New York. Everybody read it, and everybody 
laughed — excepting always the critic of the London 
Quarterly, who could not get “the point of many of the 
allusions in this political satire.” The laughter came with 
effort, perhaps, from the Knickerbocker families who saw 
their honored names and customs thus satirized; but the 
delicate and kindly apology of the author in his second 
edition healed all fancied wounds. In 1810 his memoir 
of the poet Campbell appeared; three years later he tried 
journalism in Philadelphia, editing the Analectic Magazine ; 
and soon after he was established in Liverpool, at liberty 
to indulge his taste for wandering about in picturesque 
neighborhoods. His fortune was lost in the business re- 
verses which followed the peace of 1815, and it became 
necessary for him to set about some remunerative work. 
He began the Sketch Book, sending the numbers over to 
New York to be published by Van Winkle, in octavos of 
from seventy to a hundred pages. The great London 
publisher, Murray, bought the copyright of the entire work 
for four hundred pounds. This bargain was brought about 
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by the friendly mediation of Sir Walter Scott, an instance 
of international courtesy which found a later parallel in 
the business relations of Carlyle and Emerson. Bracebridge 
Hall and the Tules of a Traveller followed, for which Mur- 
ray gave him one thousand pounds and fifteen hundred 
pounds respectively. But they did not arouse such enthusi- 
asm as had hailed the fun of Anickerbocker and the soberer 
fancy of the Sketch Book. Americans found nothing in the 
studies of English country life to compare with Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, while English 
critics openly accused him of truckling to their national van- 
ity in his choice of subject, taunting him with the fact that 
Brockden Brown had braved criticism and died poor. The 
fault-finding from both sides of the Atlantic seems to have 
been overstrained. The genius of Irving was essentially 
appreciative; his satire that of the humorist, not of the 
critic; his imagination the artist’s, not the reformer’s. He 
felt a generous admiration for all that was noble and 
beautiful in England, and he never dreamed of being mis- 
understood. 

In 1825 Irving was invited by Alexander H. Everett, 
American Minister at Madrid, to visit Spain. A second 
visit, in 1827, resulted in the Life and Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus. The Chronicles of the Conquest of Granada, 
the Voyages of the Companions of Columbus, and the Alham- 
bra, followed close upon his third tour in Spain. 

Seventeen years were thus spent in acquiring “a Euro- 
pean reputation” and a competency. His residence in 
Europe did not render his countrymen unappreciative of 
his work, nor did it impair his love for his country. Upon 
his return to America, in 1832, a public banquet was given 
in his honor in the City Hall in New York, and the occasion 
called forth expressions of the national pride in his success. 
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As he replied to Chancellor Kent’s address of weleome, — 
“*T am asked,” he said, “ how long I mean to remain here. 
They know little of my heart who can ask me this question. 
I answer, as long as I live.” This enthusiastic promise, 
however, was not to be literally fulfilled, although Iry- 
ing established a home at Tarrytown on the Hudson, and 
heartily enjoyed his position as the acknowledged head of 
American letters. An account of his tour through the 
West, appearing in 1835 in Crayon Miscellany ; Astoria; 
and Captain Bonneville’s Adventures, written in the inter- 
est and at the instance of John Jacob Astor; numerous 
contributions to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and prepara- 
tions for his Life of Washington, sufficed to occupy him 
until his appointment as Minister to Spain, in 1842. On 
his return to America, in 1846, he reéstablished his bach- 
elor quarters at “Sunnyside,” wrote his Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, and was ready, in 1850, to publish Mahomet and his 
Successors. Three months before his death he finished the 
Tnfe of Washington. This work was the most arduous of 
his life, being undertaken at an age when most authors are 
thinking of laying aside the pen. It commands the highest 
admiration for simplicity of style, proportion of parts, and 
unity. Like the Life of Columbus, it still holds its own by 
virtue of the vivid and well-proportioned impressions which 
it conveys. 

It is given to few authors to accomplish a life-work more 
significant than that of Irving.* He invested some of the 
most beautiful regions of his native State with classic in- 
terest; he vindicated the intellectual dignity of the United 
States in the eyes of carping foreigners; and he has 


* See C. F. Richardson’s History of American Literature ; Warner’s Life in 
the “American Men of Letters Series’’ ; Haweis’s American Humorists ; 
Bryant’s memorial oration; G. P. Putnam’s Personal Reminiscences ; Irving- 
iana (New York, 1860). 
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bequeathed to posterity a literary style of unrivaled grace, 
purity, and charm. 


James Kirke Paulding (1779-1860) was a self-made man, shrewd 
and patriotic. His works had the distinction of being fiercely reviewed 
by the English quarterlies. Much of his life was spent in the United 
States civil service, and he was made Secretary of the Navy by Presi- 
dent Van Buren. As brother-in-law of William Irving, he was early 
introduced to the literary cireles of New York. He had a hand in 
the composition of Salmagundi; and about the time of the second 
war with England he wrote The Diverting History of John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan, which satirized the English policy. Among his 
works, The Dutchman’s Fireside (1831) retains most popularity, though 
his Life of Washington (1835) is still read. 


Gulian Crommelin Verplanck (1786-1870) had Dutch pedigree and 
Yankee wit —a combination which made it equally natural for him 
to lampoon dignitaries and sorrowfully to object to the freedom with 
which Washington Irving treated Knickerbocker traditions. 

Verplanck was graduated from Columbia College at fifteen years 
of age, and studied law; but as he disliked to practice his profession, 
he devoted himself to Greek, to antiquated reports of law cases in 
Norman French, and to Rabelais. Meantime, the young men of 
his acquaintance —the Irvings, Paulding, and Gouverneur Kemble 
amused themselves with literary pranks of all sorts. In these 
Verplanck never joined. His writings contain essays on a variety of 
subjects, including Revealed Religion, the Doctrine of Contracts, Copy- 
right, and the Use of Liberal Studies. In 1847 he published a critical 
edition of Shakespeare’s Plays. As an editor, Verplanck was fitted 
for his task by his wide scholarship and severe taste; as a critic, he 
was rather unsympathetic. Ie was the first president of the famous 
Century Association of New York. 


Joseph Rodman Drake (1795-1820), the most precocious of American 
authors, experienced the extremes of fortune during his short life of 
twenty-five years. He was born in New York. Halleck and Cooper 
were his intimate friends. He was the author of the Culprit Fay, 
the American Flag, and of satirical verses over the signature of 
“ Croaker.” 
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Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790-1867). — Visitors to Central Park 
may notice the statue erected in honor of this poet. The 
prim figure, rather carefully disposed in a drawing-room chair, 
over a pile of volumes equally suggestive of gift-books and 
ledgers, is a striking comment on the man’s life and tastes. 
Halleck was preéminently the poet of the town, versed in its 
fashions, curious of its doings, and familiar enough with its 
society to be satirical. He was the lyric poet of the group of 
writers we have been describing; loved them when they were 
living, and wrote sonnets to their memory when they were 
dead. He was born in Guilford, Connecticut, but his manhood 
was spent in New York, keeping intricate accounts for Jacob 
Barker and John Jacob Astor. Besides his contributions to 
the Croakers, his best known poems are Marco Bozzaris, written 
for W. C. Bryant’s periodical, the New York Review, and Fanny. 
Halleck’s visit to England in 1822 was the occasion of Alnwick 
Castle and the well-known poem on Burns. On the receipt of 
an annuity of two hundred dollars from the will of John Jacob 
Astor, and a liberal addition from his son, Wilham B. Astor, in 
1849, the poet retired to his birthplace, and rounded out his 
life in studious retirement. 


The Knickerbockers had used poetry, essays, and fiction as the 
media of their gay or caustic comment on the life of the day, but 
none of them had made any important venture in a single department 
of literature. This was reserved for another writer whose name is 
connected with New York, and who was attracting universal atten- 
tion at this time. 


James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) lived in the lake region, 
of New York, among adventurous scenes of frontier life, until; 
he was thirteen, when he entered Yale College. He did not 
win his degree, but left academic halls for a year of hard} 
service “before the mast” of a merchant vessel. In 1808 he 
entered the navy as midshipman, remaining in the service 
nearly six years. Although he was not engaged in actual 
warfare during this stirring period, he became familiar with 
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the issues and the personages of the War of 1812, also with 
the scenery of the Great Lakes. He had left the sea, and was 
living in Mamaroneck, N. Y., when a chance boast that he could 
write a novel as good as the one he was reading aloud to his 
wife led to his first hterary attempt. Precaution was the 
result, a tame story, badly printed. It was followed by The 
Spy (1821), which drew upon the author’s large stores of his- 
torical and geographical knowledge, appealing to the public 
in Europe and America by its delineations of Washington and 
Harvey Birch, the Revolutionary patriot. The Pioneers (1823) 
treated of frontier life, and the satne key was struck in The 
Last of the Mohicans (1826), which is considered the best of 
the series of “ Leatherstocking Tales.” The Pilot (1823) and 
The Red Rover (1829) exchanged the woods for the ocean, with 
no loss of power. In fact, Cooper’s sea tales, ten in number, 
were among his most successful efforts. The Prairie (1827) 
was written during a visit to Europe, where he received much 
attention, finding that translations of his works had every- 
where gained him friends and critics. He embodied the mate- 
rial gathered abroad in several of his later novels, notably The 
Bravo and The Headsman. 


Cooper’s novels number thirty-four, many of them forming groups 
or series. His last story, The Ways of the Hour, sharply criticised 
the methods of trial by jury. His Naval History of the United States 
(1839) cost him a lawsuit to defend his accuracy in describing the 
battle of Lake Erie. His literary life was, in fact, full of controversy. 
His domestic relations were of the happiest, and he enjoyed the 
respect and friendship of many of the choicest spirits of his time; 
but his impetuous, ardent temper and habits of dogmatic assertion 
involved him in frequent hot quarrels, personal and professional. 


It is sometimes urged that Cooper is now read only by 
schoolboys and foreigners; that wherever a more precise 
knowledge has dispelled the belief that Indians, buffaloes, and 
backwoodsmen make up our population, the painstaking and 
romantic delineation of these figures has ceased to interest. 
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This may be true, and yet it must not be forgotten that the 
literary world was Cooper’s debtor for a new sensation. 
Leatherstocking and Long Tom Coffin may seem artificial now, 
but they were vivid pictures once, and the most superior of us 
have followed their fortunes with breathless interest.* 


Catherine Maria Sedgwick (1759-1867) was admired in the hey- 
day of Irving and Cooper, and like them won considerable reputa- 
tion among European readers. She published half-a-dozen graceful 
novels dealing with life and character in her native Massachusetts, 
besides some twenty volumes of short stories, essays, criticisms, and 
sketches of biography and travel. John Pendleton Kennedy (1795- 
1870), a native of Baltimore, a lawyer and sometime Secretary of the 
Navy, produced several successful novels revealing phases of Southern 
life. Swallow Barn, Horseshoe Robinson, and Rob of the Bowl, though 
now neglected, won more than transitory reputation. William Gilmore 
Simms (1806-1870) lived in Charleston, 8. C., when that city was a 
center of literary and social influence. Of his many volumes of 
poetry, history, biography, and romance, only a few titles have es- 
caped the oblivion which follows the careless and too prolific writer. 
The same neglect is now the portion of the tales of adventure and 
incident which brought reputation to John Neal (1793-1876), and of 
the ambitious historical novels of William. Ware (1797-1852). All 
were too imitative in literary form and too little individualized in 
human interest to bear the test of time. Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
(1815-1882), in his Two Years Before the Mast (1840), held so close 
to reality and so judiciously excluded prolixities and stilted orna- 
ments of diction as to secure ever-fresh interest for his vivacious 
narrative. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child (1802-1880), a woman of earnest and 
beautiful character, while she was still Miss Francis, published her 
first story, Hobomok (1824). The Rivals next appeared. In 1826 she 
was married, and for some time confined her attention to juvenile and 
dramatic literature. Her Appeal in Behalf of that Class of Americans 
called Africans (1833) was one of the earliest anti-slavery books, and 
she was editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard for two years. 

* Consult Cooper’s Life in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series’’; C. F. 
Richardson’s American Literature; Lowell’s Fable for Critics; The Book- 
man, Mareh, 1897. 
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Philothea, a Grecian romance of the time of Pericles (1836), and the 
Progress of Religious Ideas (1855), were her most successful works. 

Theodore Winthrop (1828-1861), a descendant of Governor 
John Winthrop and of Jonathan Edwards, was born in New 
Haven. Delicate, studious, and sensitive, he delayed undertak- 
ing serious literary work until the confident hopes of his friends 
began to take the form of doubt. He had practiced law in 
New York and St. Louis, had spent two years at Panama, and 
had been with Lieutenant Strain to Darien, when, in April, 
1861, he joined the famous Seventh Regiment of New York, 
Promotion came rapidly to him, but he was killed at Big Bethel 
while leading a charge. 

His novels, all published since his death, give evidence of 
mental health and enthusiasm. They are crude, however, and, 
in the opinion of his friends, mere promises of what he would 
have done had he lived. Cecil Dreeme is a powerful sketch of 
the darker side of life in New York; John Brent, a breezy 
story of the plains; Edwin Brothertoft, a romance of the Revo- 
lution. The Canoe and the Saddle and Life in the Open Air are 
reprints of essays and sketches from his note-books and the 
magazines. Winthrop was an admirer of the Saxon type of 
body and mind, and endows all his heroes with pluck, persist- 
ence and a love of horse-flesh. 


Each one of these writers built narratives upon a foundation of 
classical learning, stirring adyenture, or local incident. In no one 
was the power of invention sufficiently strong to fuse details into 
a complete and artistic whole. But the United States was soon to 
welcome — half-grudgingly, it must be owned —a gifted writer of 
unquestioned originality. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
1. Washington Irving. — 2. Fitz-Greene Halleck. —38. James 


Fenimore Cooper.—4. Catherine Maria Sedgwick and 
Minor Novelists. —5. Theodore Winthrop. 


CHAT Eis Ve 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, EDGAR ALLAN Por, AND 
RECENT WRITERS OF FICTION. 


““Mr. Hawthorne’s difficulty seems to have been to find in the vast human 
workshop of America a frame sufficiently picturesque for the reception of his 
richly colored pictures.”’ — London Times. 


“The supernatural here never becomes grossly palpable; the thrill is all 
the deeper for its action being indefinite and its source vague and distant.’’ 
— London Atheneum, 1850. 


“Tt would be difficult to deny the gift of ‘ poetic insight’ to this mixture 
of admirable detail with something at once higher and deeper.’”’ — Miss 
Mitford. 

“His style .. . is free from mannerism, caricature, and rhetoric; it has a 
sap and flavor of its own; it is a peculiar combination of ease and finish... . 
By an ineyitable law of his mind, every conception to which his pen gave 
shape was graceful and exact. Before his exquisite sentences verbal criticism 
folds its hands for lack of argument.’’ — George S. Hillard. 


“His world was the world of his place and time; but its light and air were 
those which surround all humanity.’’ — C. F. Richardson. 


THE most distinctive and certainly one of the strongest feat- 
ures of modern American literature is prose fiction. Foremost 
among works of fiction ever stands the perfect psychological 
romance —the novel or drama whose interest turns, not on 
plot or background, but upon the revelation of human minds 
and hearts. Essentially modern in that his work rises above 
local and temporary circumstances, and greatest among Ameri- 
- can writers in his creative gifts, was 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864). — The delicate health 
or morbid heredity of Hawthorne will not alone explain 
the curious mental bias that makes all his narratives turn 
on the pivot of conscience and its natural or perverted 
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action. Joined with his analytical insight is a command 
of all that is quaint, delicate, and suggestive in the 
English tongue. The result is a literary talent some- 
what limited in its range, but wonderfully perfect in its 
expression. 

Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts, was grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College with Longfellow, and there be- 
came the intimate friend of Franklin Pierce. His life 
after leaving college was one of seclusion, the beginning 
of hermit-like habits that lasted all his days. Fanshawe 
(1828), a romance, was probably the first of his published 
works, although Hawthorne never acknowledged its 
authorship. His early efforts to make an income through 
literature were pathetic. There was little appreciation 
for the finished work of his pen, until the republication 
(1837) of some early stories under the title of Twice Told 
Tales called forth the hearty, discriminating praise of Long- 
fellow in the North American Review. While the public 
was deciding whether it approved of his somber playful- 
ness of style, Bancroft, then collector of the port, gave 
the struggling author a place in the Boston custom-house. 
About this time he joined the group of interesting men 
and women who were testing their sociological theories 
at Brook Farm. In the midst of their life, he seems 
to have been hardly more of it than when his abiding- 
place was in Salem or Boston. The Blithedale Romance 
(1852) was his comment upon the experiment, and upon 
his own lack of sympathy with the principles involved. 
Hawthorne had been living for three years in his favorite 
residence, the Old Manse, at Concord, when, in 1846, 
Mosses from an Old Manse appeared, a collection of 
papers republished from various magazines. In the 
same year the return of his personal friends to political 
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power secured his appointment as surveyor of the custom- 
house in Salem. Zhe Scarlet Letter (1850) found for its 
author an appreciative audience. <A study of fiery pas- 
sions outlined against a background of New England 
Puritanism, there is something fantastic in its realism; 
Nature seems to become dramatic in its overstrained emo- 
tion. Meantime Hawthorne had moved to Lenox, where 
he wrote (1851) The House of the Seven Gables, another 
novel of somber theme, where the gloom of ancient 
wrong and hereditary crime is brightened by glimpses of 
youth, beauty, and happiness. In 1852 Hawthorne was 
busy with a third series of Twice Told Tales and with a 
campaign biography of Franklin Pierce. On the election 
of Pierce, in 1853, Hawthorne was made consul to Liver- 
pool. Seven years spent in Europe were rich in enjoyment 
and in observation, which is charmingly revealed in the 
English, French, and Italian Notebooks, also in Our Old 
Home, a volume of prose sketches. The Marble Faun was 
the only work of any compass that seems to have had its 
inspiration there. Hawthorne returned to America in 
1860. His life had never been radiant; but from this 
time it was under a heavy cloud. His health was failing, 
his country was plunged in civil war, and he had neither 
heart nor sympathy for the desperate measures of the time. 
In vain he tried to interest himself in literary work; he 
never finished any of his undertakings after 1863. Sep- 
timius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, The Ancestral Foot- 
step, and Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret are incomplete studies 
found among his papers after his death. Their publica- 
tion has been of interest, chiefly, as showing the process 
by which his stories took shape in his mind. 

The works of Hawthorne stand alone in American 
literature. Nowhere else is to be found such moral 
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insight, combined with an artistic finish so perfect. 
Within the limits of his narrow province he reigns with- 
out a peer. His originality is as undisputed as his charm, 
and no successor has arisen to challenge his fame as a 
truly inventive genius. Alike in his allegories, his 
exquisite tales for children, his sketches of travel, his 
reproductions of New England history and legend, and 
the four great romances by which he is chiefly known, 
the reader perceives the individual quality, the deep 
spiritual insight, interpreted by perfect literary art. We 
may regret this or that circumstance which shadowed his 
life; we must mourn his lack of pecuniary ease and the un- 
timely death which arrested his pen; but we can no more 
criticise the methods by which his genius revealed itself 
than we can coldly dissect Aing Lear or The Tempest.* 


A pathetic instance of mental brilliancy frustrated by moral 
instability is afforded by the life and character of Edgar 
Allan Poe (1809-1849). Of Southern ancestry, but born in 
Boston, he lost his parents while he was a mere boy, was 
adopted by wealthy people whom he ahenated by his reck- 
less imprudence, was thrown in early manhood upon his own 
resources, and ever afterward displayed an unrivaled power 
in making friends and a fatal inability to keep them. The 
real character of Poe has come to be almost as much of a 
problem as the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, but its 
surface traits are singularly unfortunate. A drunkard, a wan- 
derer, a dreamer, sensitive, suspicious, passionate, and melan- 
choly, he wasted much of his genius and threw away half 
his life. His first collection of verse, published (1829) under 
the title of Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and Minor Poems, shows 


* See James’s Life in “ English Men of Letters Series’’; J. T. Fields’s Yes- 
terdays with Authors ; Higginson’s Short Studies ; Poe’s Works, Vol. 6; Whip- 
ple’s Characters and Characteristic Men ; Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s Memories 
of Hawthorne ; 8. K, Bolton’s American Authors, 
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some features that marked all his later efforts. The machinery 
of words is intricate, sometimes without corresponding subtlety 
of thought; and there is a surfeit of sweet, haunting sounds, 
which the reader meets later in The Raven (1845), The Bells, 
and Annabel Lee. In the desperate struggle with poverty in 
which he was involved by his own excesses, Poe began to write 
prose; and his MS. Found in a Bottle (1831) first claimed pub- 
lie attention through its vigor and novelty of theme and treat- 
ment. Many of his poems and short stories appeared in The 
Southern Literary Messenger, of which he was for a short time 
(1835-1837) the editor. Poe’s genius was essentially Southern 
in its affluence. It is interesting to note the frequency with 
which its originality and the brooding subtlety of its best expres- 
sion have been compared with the work of Hawthorne, the shy, 
pure, self-contained recluse of chill New England.* Poe’s Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840) has been justly pronounced 
the most original collection of short stories ever produced by 
an American author, with the sole exception of Hawthorne’s 
Twice Told Tales. All are full of mysticism. Whether deal- 
ing with mesmerism, metempsychosis, weird crime, strange 
retribution, fantastic discovery, or marvelous invention, they 
are remarkable flights of fancy, sustained by daring yet pains- 
taking realism of detail. Their undercurrent of skepticism 
often mocks the reader with a sort of grim humor. They 
contain much condensed suggestion that has been elaborated 
by later writers into an abundant and profitable magazine lit- 
erature. On the other hand, the student of Teutonic lterature 
feels that Poe, like Coleridge, was much indebted to an ac- 
quaintance with German, which was then comparatively rare. 
Poe was from time to time influential as an editorial critic; 
indeed his knowledge of the mechanism of composition should 
have made him preéminent in that field. But he used it too 

* For an interesting parallel between Poe and Hawthorne, see Richard- 
son’s History of American Literature, Vol. 2, p. 121. See also Stedman’s 


Poets of America, Higginson’s Short Studies, R. H. Stoddard’s ‘ Introdue- 
tion’ to collected works, Lowell’s Fable for Critics. 
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often only to astonish, to denounce the objects of his resentment, 
or to support some whimsical theory of his own. The Poetic 
Principle, The Rationale of Verse, and The Philosophy of Com- 
position make an interesting compendium of the subtleties in 
which he delighted. Of the personal censure to which'he was 
all too prone, the well-known essay, Mr. Longfellow and Other 
Plagiarists, is a flagrant instance. It must be owned that 
American literature in Poe’s time had many faults that chal- 
lenged just severity ; and his reprinted essays have embalmed 
almost as many nonentities as the Dunciad. Had the life of 
the man sustained the powers of the author, there can be little 
doubt that his gifts would have hastened the uplifting of our 
literary ideals. Remembering that when he died, at the age of 
forty, he was broken down in health, fortune, and social repu- 
tation, the critic finds in the lasting popularity of his best 
work an incontestable proof of its brilianey and individuality. 


THe EratcaAn NoveELISsts. 


Josiah Gilbert Holland (1819-1881), as editor and author, moralist 
and poet, ranks high among those whose literary efforts have been 
of the people and for the people. He early showed evidence of the 
ambition and energy that enabled him to gain a professional edu- 
eation and an influential position, in spite of poverty and early 
disadvantages. From 1849 to 1866 he was connected with the 
Springfield Republican, in whose columns his JZistory of Western 
Massachusetts appeared serially, as did also a novel, The Bay Path. 
“Timothy Titeomb” was the signature over which he published his 
Letters to the Young (1868). The industry of his earlier authorship is 
shown by the list of his publications: Bitter Sweet (1858), Gold foil 
(1859), Miss Gilbert's Career (1860), Lessons in Life (1861), Letters to 
the Joneses (1863), Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects (1865), and the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln (1866). In 1868 appeared Kathrina, which 
has had a larger sale than any other American poem except /Tiawatha. 
Dr. Holland took charge of Seribner’s Magazine from its foundation 
(1870), and wrote for its pages a series of novels; Arthur Bonnicastle, 
Sevenoaks, and Nicholas Minturn; whose success, together with the 
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author’s editorial skill, did much to establish the new magazine on a 
firm footing. Scribner’s Magazine was in some sort the successor of 
Knickerbocker’s and Putnam’s ; and many predicted for it an equally 
short life; but the energy of its managers assured its permanent 
success. The wandering life, the ills and poverty of his early youth 
and manhood, were a strong bond between Dr. Holland and his 
readers. He made his past struggles the background of his stories, 
and was a preacher of self-respect and independence; of that religion 
which is founded on right feeling and not on dogma. He is the type 
of a class of popular writers who have made a moral more or less 
evident in their work. They have written novels, essays, sketches, 
but are similar in the prominence which they give to the didactic 
element. 


Edward Everett Hale (born 1822), a Unitarian clergyman of 
commanding influence, has written extensively for the maga- 
zines. His style is clear, his sympathies catholic, and his 
methods of conveying moral instruction ingenious. How to Do 
It, His Level Best, Ten Times One is Ten, In His Name, Philip 
Nolan’s Friends, and The Ingham Papers, are among the most 
popular of his many volumes. The Man without a Country 
is a remarkable example of well-sustained pathos which has 
probably deceived more readers than any similar fiction of our 
time. Mr. Hale’s views on philanthropy and sociology present 
a curious parallel to those of Franklin. His style is clear, 
often fervent and spirited, and usually without ornament. <A 
keen sense of the ridiculous guards him against didactic ex- 
aggeration. Humor pervades all that he writes, and gives 
charm to his most serious pages. His interest in modern 
problems of social economy is intense, and he has the gift of 
enfolding many an ethical precept in attractive original narra- 
tive. His best strokes of invention have their impulse in his 
devotion to the welfare of his fellow-man. He was founder 
and editor of Old and New, and is now editor of Lend a Hand. 
His marked success as a lecturer is largely due to his attrac- 
tive and sympathetic personality. He has published several 
volumes of sermons. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward (born 1844), the daughter of Profes- 
sor Austin Phelps of Andover, has long been prominent among the 
literary women of America. She is the author of many popular stories 
and novels, as well as of some verse characterized by deep spiritual 
feeling. She began to publish magazine sketches in her early girl- 
hood, and in 1868 her Gates Ajar boldly presented to the public her 
somewhat original conception of the future life. Appearing at a time 
when there was little open or bold speculation on the subject, it be- 
came a real literary sensation, passing through twenty editions in one 
year. At once its young author became famous. She early proved 
herself mistress of pathos and vivid description; but for a long time 
the artistic perfection of her work was marred by sentimentality, both 
of diction and feeling; while her strength constantly reacted towards 
morbid emphasis. Hedged In (1870) was followed by many other 
stories written in the interest of philanthropy; The Story of Avis, 
Friends, and Dr. Zay were typical of novels which verged danger- 
ously on the realm of morbid psychology. _Womanly tenderness, 
however, and a broad altruism were everywhere dominant in her 
pages; and as years broadened her experience, her literary art re- 
pressed many crudities of mannerism. Jack the Fisherman and The 
Madonna of the Tubs are exquisite pathetic studies of life in those 
coast villages which Miss Phelps knew and loved so well; An Old 
Maid’s Paradise, half-descriptive, half-autobiographical, is full of 
quaint humor; and her latest novel, A Singular Life, has genuine 
strength and power of suggestion. Miss Phelps became the wife of 
Herbert D. Ward in 1888; in collaboration with her husband she has 
written T'he Master of the Magicians and Come Forth, Scriptural studies 
which add little to her literary reputation. Beyond the Gates (1883), 
The Gates Between (1887), and The Struggle for Immortality (1889), 
are titles which show the strong trend of her ethical interests. 
Chapters from a Life, a series of magazine articles, contain interesting 
pictures of those literary circles of Boston where Mrs. Phelps-Ward 
has been an honored influence. 


Louisa May Alcott (1882-1888), a daughter of A. Bron- 
son Alcott, has written with great success for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children and young people. Her 
Style is fresh, breezy, and wholesome; the principles she 
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inculeates are always noble. Little Women (1867) and 
An Old-Fashioned Girl were the most successful of her 
many stories. Moods, an early work, marked by the un- 
certain touch of a tyro, is exceptional among her produc- 
tions, because of its morbid sentiment. 

Miss Alcott’s Life and Letters throws interesting side- 
lights upon the contemporary life of Concord and Boston, 
and discloses the heroic struggles which won her literary 
success. 


Mrs. Adeline Dutton Train Whitney has written much 
fiction treating of the development of character in girls, 
expounding practical philanthropy, and tinged with the 
author’s theological mysticism. The moral purpose of 
her books is more commendable than her literary style. 
This is often too colloquial for elegance. However, it is 
full of sprightly, kindly humor; and her best books bris- 
tle with terse, familiar aphorisms of every-day hfe. A 
Summer in Leslie Coldthwaites Life, Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood, The Gayworthys, Hitherto, and Sights and In- 
sights, well represent her work. At her best, she is a 
vivacious narrator, with genuine gifts of characteriza- 
tion. She has published several collections of verse, 
mainly religious and contemplative in tone. Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks (1860) has decided cleverness, and 
transcends the commonplace both in witty parody and 
tenderness of feeling. 


Edward Payson Roe (1838-1888) was a voluminous and 
popular writer of books which are lacking in the first 
principles of modern realism, and yet appeal strongly to 
the sympathies of the middle classes by their hearty sup- 
port of fundamental, every-day morality. The ideal world 
which Mr. Roe represents puts all its rewards within thé 
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reach of industry and integrity. There is, however, no 
morbidness, no sophistry, in his pages. He is frankly a 
lay-preacher, commonplace in style, but honest and genial 
in aim. 


eee 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. Nathaniel Hawthorne. —2. Edgar Allan Poe. —3. Josiah 
Gilbert Holland.—4. Edward Everett Hale. — 
5. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward.—6. Louisa M. 
Alcott.— 7. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. —8. Edward Pay- 
son Roe. 


CHAPTER? Viz 
THE Ports oF AMERICA. 


Tue literary activity of Boston was by no means confined 
to the theological subjects which had been first discussed 
there. 

The North American Review was established in 1815 by the 
Anthology Club, under the editorship of William Tudor (1799- 
1830), a Harvard graduate, and author of the Life of James 
Otis (1823), and Gebel Teir (1829). The latter is a clever 
description of the politics of nations, under the allegory of 
a council of birds on a mountain in Africa. Mr. Tudor was 
the author of three-fourths of the first four volumes of the 
North American. 


Richard Henry Dana (1787-1879), a descendant of Anne 
Bradstreet, was born at Cambridge. He was a member of 
the Anthology Club, and from the first took an interest in the 
North American Review, being associate editor with his cousin, 
Edward T. Channing, in 1818-1820. He began a periodical 
called The Idle Man in 1821, but stopped after the first six 
numbers, discouraged by lack of recognition. Bryant and 
Washington Allston generously assisted his efforts to raise 
a higher American standard of literary excellence. The 
creative instinct in the poet was. not strong enough to over- 
come his sensitiveness and reserve. The Buccaneer, a poem of 
sober theme in the ballad style, was published in 1827, and 
two volumes of miscellaneous writings appeared in 1850, com- 
prising most of his essays and review articles. Mr. Dana 
took an active part in the Unitarian controversy (1825-1835), 
and delivered a course of lectures on Shakespeare in the prin- 
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cipal cities of the United States (1839-1840). He also wrote 
two novels, Tom Thornton and Saul Fenton. 

Various influences at this time combined to develop a num- 
ber of poets, who endeared themselves to the public by their 
sentiment or their patriotism. They sprang up in all parts of 
the country. 


James Gates Percival’s The Coral Grove, New England, and Seneca 
Lake; Charles Sprague’s Shakespeare Ode, and the poem on Curiosity ; 
the poems of N. P. Willis and George P. Morris; the lyrics of E. C. 
Pinkney, and C. F. Hoffman have all received. merited admiration. 
The Star Spangled Banner was written by Francis Scott Key during a 
short imprisonment in the War of 1812. The Old Oaken Bucket, by 
Samuel Woodworth; Home, Sweet Home, by John Howard Payne; 
My Life is Like a Summer Rose, by R. H. Wilde; and J Would not Live 
Alway, by William Augustus Muhlenberg, keep alive the memory of 
their authors among the readers of American lyric verse. 


BRYANT. 


“His poetry overflows with natural religion — with what Wordsworth calls 
‘the religion of the woods.’ ’’ — Christopher North. 


“Bryant's writings transport us into the depths of the solemn, primeval 
forest, to the shores of the lonely lake, the banks of the wild, nameless stream, 
or the brow of the rocky upland rising like a promontory from amidst a wild 
ocean of foliage, while they shed around us the glories of a climate fierce in 
its extremes, but splendid in its vicissitudes.’’ — Washington Irving. 


William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). — The village doc- 
tor of Cummington, Massachusetts, was the father of a pre- 
cocious boy who wrote verses at nine years of age, and in 
his fifteenth year published a volume of them in Boston, 
under the title, The Embargo; by William Cullen Bryant. 
The young poet went to Williams College, but left before 
graduating, in order to study law. In the North American 
Review of September, 1817, appeared his Thanatopsis, of 
which an English critic says: “Had Bryant written 
nothing else, this poem would have embalmed his mem- 
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ory. Wordsworth has written nothing of the same sort 
to surpass it.” Zhe Ages was delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in 1822. The poet abandoned the 
law in 1825, went to New York, edited successively the 
New York Review and Atheneum Magazine and the United 
States Review and Lnterary Gazette, also a short-lived 
annual, The Talisman. In these publications much of his 
criticism and some of his best poems appeared; among 
them The Death of the Flowers, The Disinterred Warrior, 
The African Chief, and the Indian Girl’s Lament. In 
1826 Bryant became connected with the Evening Post; in 
1829 he was made its editor-in-chief. In its columns, 
till the end of his years, he earnestly advocated good 
government, free trade, and high standards of literature 
and art. He varied his laborious days by tours in Europe, 
the West and South, and the West Indies. The English 
edition of his poems in 1832 was brought about by the 
joint efforts of Verplanck and Irving. Irving wrote a 
preface, and consented to have his name appear on the 
title-page as the editor, although he was at the time per- 
sonally unacquainted with Bryant. Bryant’s translation 
of the Iliad is due to the generous importunity of his 
brother-poets, Longfellow and Lowell, who so much 
admired a fragment published in the Atlantic that they 
urged the undertaking, serious as it seemed to a man of 
seventy. It was successfully finished in 1869, and was 
followed by the Odyssey in 1871. 

Bryant stands almost alone among American authors 
in the finish and repose of his poetry. He shows a love 
of Nature so great that it has everything of passion except 
the warmth. He was a loving follower of Wordsworth. 
The poet was a precise and pitiless critic. He has ren- 
dered substantial services to American prose by refusing 
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to countenance some of our national sins against rhetoric 
—notably those of slang and exaggeration. His clear, 
exact, and pure English is appreciated when it is com- 
pared with the slashing style of other hard-beset editors. 
He was influential as a man among men, notwithstanding 
the dignity and austerity of his temperament; and was 
admired, though hardly popular, as a speaker. On impor- 
tant public occasions, his exact and judicious estimates 
of Irving and Cooper, of Halleck and Mazzini, and his 
lofty patriotism emphasizing great civic and national 
issues, commanded the respectful hearing of his most 
thoughtful countrymen. Recent critics have aptly trans- 
ferred to him his own simile, which likened the character 
of Washington to the mighty current of the frozen Hud- 
son, flowing strong beneath its icy shield,—a comparison 
justified by due measurement of Bryant’s steady, effec- 
tive championship of right causes during sixty years of 
arduous intellectual labor.* 


LONGFELLOW. 


“Longfellow, in the Golden Legend, has entered more closely into the 
temper of the Monk, for good and for evil, than ever yet theological writer 
or historian, though they may have given their life’s labor to the analysis.’’ 
— Ruskin. 

“His poems are of an order to which we have none akin. Germany, more 
than England, has been the source of his inspiration.’?’ — London Metropolitan. 

“One of the most pleasing characteristics of this writer’s works is their 
intense humanity.” — Gilfillan. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882). —It has 
fallen to the lot of some American poets to be more 
admired than Longfellow, to some, perhaps, to be more 
praised, but to none to be better loved. His lyries have 

*See Bayard Taylor’s Critical Essays; Stedman’s Poets of America; 
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found their way to homes and hearts the world over. 
Men, women, and children read his poetry, because it 
voices in tuneful, simple, direct fashion the common 
experiences of joy and sorrow, of life and love. It isa 
pleasure to remember that the man lived as the poet sang, 
that his courtesy and gentle dignity were the habits of a 
lifetime, and that his own scholarly attainments made him 
only the more tender and sympathetic toward others. 


Longfellow was born in Portland, Maine, “in an old, square, 
wooden house upon the edge of the sea.” His mother was a 
descendant of the John Alden whose wooing he celebrated ; 
his father was an able lawyer and a lover of books. He went 
to Bowdoin College, where he was a classmate of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. 8. C. Abbott. Like 
most of the literary men of his time, he intended to be a law- 
yer; but the offer of the professorship of modern languages 
in his college appealed to his ever-growing love of literature, 
and determined him to fit himself for his work. His stay 
in Europe continued two years, and gave him sympathetic 
scholarly insight into the four great literary languages of 
modern Europe. From 1829 to 1835, when he was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Ticknor at Harvard, Longfellow lectured to Bow- 
doin students and wrote for the North American Review. His 
first book (1833) contained an essay on the Moral and Devo- 
tional Poetry of Spain, and some translations of Lope de Vega’s 
sonnets. Before entering on his duties at Harvard, Long- 
fellow again went abroad, lingering in Switzerland and Scan- 
dinavia. The beneficial effect of European culture at this 
period of his development has been questioned; and indeed, 
if Outre-Mer (1835) and Hyperion (1839) had been its only 
outcome, the public would have reason for regret that he ever 
left his native shores. These two books, although once very 
popular, mark a time when he confounded sentiment with 
sentimentality, and accepted mannerism for style. But the 
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Voices of the Night (1839) contained some of his best lyrics, — 
The Reaper and the Flowers, Woods in Winter, and The Psalm 
of Life, — poems whose simple truth, delicate feeling, and 
natural expression render them justly popular. A small vol- 
ume of Ballads and Other Poems appeared in 1841. The poet’s 
return from Europe, in 1842, was marked by the Poems on 
Slavery, dedicated to Channing. About this time Longfellow 
gave a series of lectures on Dante, illustrating them by trans- 
lations from the great Italian poet. By the end of the year 
1846 he had published the Spanish Student, a collection of 
translations called The Poets of Hurope, and The Belfry of 
Bruges. The next year is marked by the appearance of Hvan- 
geline, the poet’s favorite among all his works, and perhaps 
the most dear to the public, although it did not sueceed in 
its special mission of naturalizing the hexameter among Eng- 
lish measures. /Yavanagh, an unimportant novel, a volume of 
poems, T’he Seaside and the Fireside, The Golden Legend, a 
drama, were followed (1855) by Hiawatha, the epic poem 
which raised such a storm of enthusiasm and hterary con- 
troversy as to the cause of its success and its probable per- 
manence. Longfellow called the poem an Indian Edda; the 
scene was among the Ojibways, near Lake Superior; the 
meter, rhymeless trochaic tetrameter. Dr. Holmes has given 
an ingenious explanation of the popularity of this meter on 
physiological grounds. The European critics attribute its 
success to its likeness to the common Finnish measure. The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, another successful essay in hex- 
ameter, was followed by The Tales of a Wayside Inn, The New 
England Tragedies, The Divine Tragedy, and The Hanging of 
the Crane (1874). In his earlier and his later poetical writings 
he surpasses most other American poets in the grace and finish 
of elaborate and various verse. 


Mr. Longfellow had resigned his professorship in 1854. 
He continued his residence in the “Craigie House,” 
famous as the headquarters of Washington in Cambridge. 
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There he was, as he says, “too happy,” and there, in 1861, 
occurred the tragedy of his life. His wife’s dress caught 
fire as she sat among her children, and she was burned to 
death. The translation of the Divine Comedy of Dante 
(1867) was the poet’s refuge in his sorrow. It is ex- 
tremely literal, and has been both praised and blamed on 
that account. In translation, as in description, Long- 
fellow’s sympathetic nature gave him unusual skill. The 
stateliness of the Spanish, the vivacity of the French, the 
strength and freshness of the Norse, the tenderness of 
the German, the subtlety of the Italian,—as well as the 
shadings of speech or sentiment that belong to the author 
or his era,— all live again in his felicitous interpretation. 
The closing years of Longfellow’s life were rich in friend- 
ship and success, but there is an increasing seriousness in 
all his writings. Notable among these are the poem 
Morituri Salutamus, which he read at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation at Bowdoin; Ultima Thule 
(1880); a sonnet on the death of President Garfield 
(1881); Hermes Trismegistus; and his last poem, The 
Bells of San Blas, written a week before his death. He 
was buried near the “three friends ’’— Charles Sumner, 
Louis Agassiz, and Cornelius Felton—whom he had 
loved so dearly and mourned so sincerely; and England 
has honored his genius by giving his bust a place in 
Westminster Abbey.* 


* See S. K. Bolton’s American Authors; Haweis’s Poets in the Pulpit; 
Stedman’s Poets of America; Bayard Taylor’s Critical Essays; Margaret 
Fuller’s Works; H. E. Seudder’s Men and Letters; Whittier’s Literary 
Recreations; A. Lang’s Letters on Literature. 
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WHITTIER. 


“Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier is the lyrical poet par excellence of America, 
and the best of his lyrics have a nerve, swing, and fire which imparts to the 
reader a share of the writer’s enthusiasm.” — North British Review, 1867. 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1808-1892).— The symmetry and 
breadth of Longfellow’s life form a strong contrast to the 
somewhat strait limits of Whittier’s culture. The poetic taste 
that grew for eighteen years in the “spells” of farm work, 
shoemaking, and “schooling” that made up life in a Massa- 
chusetts village —the fancy that found play in Quaker history 
and Indian superstition—had need to be strong as well as 
peculiar. Whittier was a characteristic product of New Eng- 
land influences, and he has been their worthiest poet. Up- 
right, patriotic, and talented, the man had the rare fortune of 
remaining unsophisticated in life, manners, and verse. He 
was born of Quaker parentage, in Haverhill. His literary 
career began with journalism in Boston in 1829, and was con- 
tinued in Hartford, Haverhill, Philadelphia, and Washington 
until 1847. His early poems, Mogg Megone (1836) and the 
Burial of Pennacook, are Indian stories derived from early 
colonial records, and adorned with beautiful descriptions 
of scenery. From the first Whittier was an outspoken and 
ardent supporter of the anti-slavery movement. Signing his 
name to the Anti-slavery Declaration in 1833, he seems to have 
dedicated his muse to the cause which he believed inseparable 
from justice and humanity. Until the close of the Civil War 
he was busy in writing and publishing in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, the series of stirring lyrics and moral denun- 
ciations whose titles tell their own story: Voices of Freedom 
(1841), The Panorama, and Other Poems (1856), In War-time 
(1863). The inspiration of his poetry after the war, was the 
beauty of New England’s scenery, the sober charm of her 
rural hfe. Snow-bound (1866), a lovely domestic idyl, was 
followed by The Tent on the Beach (1867), Among the Hills, 
Miriam, and other poems, showing the author’s purity of spirit 
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and lyric grace. Besides editing John Woolman’s Journal, 
Whittier also published several volumes of collected prose 
writings. His Quaker origin, his long service in an unpopular 
cause, his resolute and uncompromising independence, some- 
what narrowed his personal influence and acquaintance during 
many years. He never visited Europe; he was distinctively 
the American and the New Englander. But during his later 
life, the growing interest in our national character and expres- 
sion combined with the respect felt for his sterling manliness to 
bring him heartiest appreciation. The most cultured circles of 
his native State rendered homage to the modest Quaker poet.* 


HOLMES. 


“Holmes, the most cultivated wit, if not the chief humorist, America has 
ever produced.” — Westminster Review, 1870. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894), descended from six 
famous colonial families, was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. After graduating at Harvard he read law for a 
year, then adopted medicine as a profession, and studied in 
Paris until 1836. Returning to America, he took his pro- 
fessional degree at Cambridge, recited Poetry; A Metrical 
Essay, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and published 
his first volume of poems. This coincidence of circum- 
stances proved typical. For many active years his devo- 
tion to literature kept pace with his professional industry. 
Honored among physicians, he was courted among literate. 
For thirty-five years (1847-1882) he held the chair of 
anatomy and physiology at Harvard. His medical studies, 
as well as his Puritan ancestry, influenced much of his 
writing. Elsie Venner, a novel (1860), is a dramatic 
statement of problems of pre-natal influence; the Guard- 
tan Angel (1867) discusses heredity and moral responsi- 


* See Griswold’s Poets of America, Stedman’s Poets of America, Bayard 
Taylor’s Critical Essays. 
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bility; while A Mortal Antipathy (1885) presents kindred 
themes with less power. Zhe Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, the familiar philosophy of a wisely humorous 
thinker, was written in 1857 for the opening numbers of 
the Atlantic Monthly. The wit, satire, and sentiment of 
its sparkling monologues won them immediate and lasting 
popularity. Zhe Professor at the Breakfast Table (1860) 
and The Poet (1872) followed, in the same happy vein, 
though with less of fresh vigor; and even in Over the 
Teacups (1890) there is much of the wholesome wisdom 
and piquant originality that made Holmes the most 
beloved of social companions for nearly half a century. 
These qualities are not wanting in the poems through 
which he first won literary standing. Old Tronsides, 
The Last Leaf, The Chambered Nautilus, The Living Tem- 
ple, choice specimens of his serious verse, prove that his 
scientific training did not impair his keenness of spiritual 
vision, In his lighter vein, he is the merriest of satirists, 
the foe of sentimentality and pretense, while his keen wit 
produces hghtning-like changes from pathos to humor. 

Holmes has often been styled “the poet laureate of 
America.” Aga lecturer, after-dinner speaker, and “ occa- 
sional”? poet he was unrivaled among his contemporaries. 
Emerson, Motley, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Ban- 
croft were his life-long associates; but his circle of admir- 
ing friends was as wide as the English-speaking world. 
During his Hundred Days in Europe (1886) he was féted 
in London as he had long been in Boston.* 


* See Whittier’s Literary Recreations ; 8. K. Bolton’s American Authors ; 
Haweis’s American Humorists ; Bayard Taylor’s Critical Essays ; Stedman’s 
Poets of America; Richardson’s American Literature. 
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LOWELL. 


“Lowell’s genius everywhere appears in contrast to Bryant’s. Far from 
shrinking into solitary places, he loves great cities and their cries, and sets 
them to rhyme with hearty good-will.’’— North British Review, 1867. 


“ Lowell, in whom the youthful fun and freshness of the nation seems typi- 
fied.’’ — Westminster Review, 1870. 


‘“There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme.” 
— Fable for Critics. 


James Russell Lowell (1819-1891). —It is difficult to 
characterize this poet, or to do justice to his work in its 
various departments. His prose lacks the charm of Haw- 
thorne and the neatness of Holmes; in poetry he is not a 
Druid like Bryant, nor a preacher like Whittier. The 
apparent ease of his verse did not make him profuse. He 
seemed to take life in a leisurely way; yet neither in- 
dolence nor lack of purpose may be charged against him; 
for through the whirling half-century of his public career, 
he was eminent as critic, as poet, as teacher, as editor, as 
diplomat, and as man of affairs. He might have won 
preéminence by devoting his great powers to some one 
pursuit; but his versatility, always guided by high moral 
purpose, enriched the lives of many classes of people, 
while consummate skill in one line would have gratified 
critics only. In short, where other men of letters have 
represented this or that theory or sentiment or “section,” 
Mr. Lowell has been broadly American; and as long as 
we are interesting to ourselves or to other nations, his 
works will have readers. The pathos, the fun, the mimi- 
ery, the sensitiveness, the boastfulness, the stern justice, 
the many-sided facility of our national character, find 
alternate sympathy or criticism, but always a mirror, in 
Mr. Lowell’s pages. To our shame be it said that for- 
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eigners have sometimes understood and appreciated him 
better than his own countrymen. 

It has been urged that Mr. Lowell was born too late; 
that Boston, in the year 1819, was already too sophisti- 
cated to give the bracing atmosphere necessary for his 
development. He had the misfortune, too, of being some 
years younger than Tennyson, and of reading his English 
contemporary instead of forming himself on classic 
models. Mr. Lowell judged himself as severely as his 
critics have done, winnowed his early poems, and wrote 
but sparingly in later years. The work of the law office 
opened by him in 1840, and very soon closed, was suc- 
ceeded by labors equally exhausting though more con- 
genial. In 1848, with Neal, Hawthorne, Poe, and Parsons 
for helpers, he began the task of editing a magazine, called 
The Pioneer ; but his literary standard was high, and only 
three numbers were published. His first collection of 
poems, A Year's Life (1841), was followed in 1844 by 
The Legend of Brittany, and Miscellaneous Poems and Son- 
nets. His engagement and marriage to Maria White, a 
gifted woman of noble sympathies, was influential in 
broadening his mental and moral horizons. He early 
announced his sympathy with the anti-slavery party and 
allied himself with Wendell Phillips and other advocates 
of the more unpopular phases of human rights. A series 
of Conversations on the Old Poets was the result of an 
attempt to interest the public in Enghsh literature, but 
the criticism was very much hampered by the dialogue, 
and the work was never popular. The Present Crisis, 
whose verses throb with patriotism and with hatred of 
oppression, was printed in a volume of poems in 1848. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, and The 
Biglow Papers, appeared in the same year. The first of 
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these is the most sustained of the author’s works, and 
contains exquisite descriptions and poetical fancies; the 
Fable for Critics comments shrewdly on the literary char- 
acters of the day; the Biglow Papers is a dramatic repro- 
duction of thought and dialect in New England. The 
Mexican war and the extension of slavery are the principal 
themes touched by its keen satire, and no American poem 
is more frequently quotedin England. In 1855 Mr. Lowell 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Longfellow in the professor- 
ship of Polite Letters at Harvard. He accepted the posi- 
tion, and at once went abroad for special study. After 
his return he devoted himself to the duties of his chair. 
In 1867 the second series of the Biglow Papers appeared, 
followed (1869) by a collection of poems entitled Under 
the Willows. The Commemoration Ode, recited in Cam- 
bridge, in 1865, in honor of the Harvard alumni who fell 
during the Civil War, is full of elevated feeling, and 
contains a noble tribute to the memory of Lincoln. 

Mr. Lowell was editor of The Atlantic Monthly from its 
foundation in 1857 till 1862. His editorial connection 
with the Worth American Review extended from 1868 till 
1872. In these magazines were printed many of the arti- 
cles that make up the volumes entitled Among my Books 
(in two series) and My Study Windows. A distinguished 
foreign critic has compared these essays to those of Sainte- 
Beuve. Though they sometimes lack finish and unity, 
they teem with acute and suggestive literary analysis. 

Lowell ranks with Irving among distinguished Ameri- 
cans who have won the respect of foreigners for the United 
States. From 1877 till 1884 he represented our govern- 
ment, first at the court of Spain, and later at the court 
of St. James. During and after his brilliant diplomatic 
service, his pen was busy in writing eloquent papers on 

2D 
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themes literary and statesmanlike. The most important 
of these was his thoughtful oration on Democracy, deliv- 
ered at Birmingham, in 1884.* 


A number of our poets have written very modestly or sparingly, 
winning recognition by the genuineness of their poetical sentiments. 
Their work may be traced through three or four decades. The first 
volume of poems by Alice and Phoebe Cary was published in 1856, 
when one was twenty-six and the other thirty years old. The two 
sisters gained respect and admiration for their dignity of character 
as well as for the sweet sentiment and careful workmanship of their 
lyrics and prose sketches. Their authorship extended over a period 
of nearly twenty years and filled several volumes. Edgar Allan Poe 
has praised the musical perfection of Alice Cary’s Pictures of Memory, 
and Whittier gives his impressions of the author in The Singer. 
Phoebe Cary’s hymn, One Sweetly Solemn Thought, is a classic among 
devotional songs. The modest but refined home of the sisters was 
long a social center in New York. Interesting men and women, of 
diverse tastes and professions, gathered there in such free and inspir- 
ing intercourse as has seldom been possible in the great city since 
their lamented death, in 1871. 


John James Piatt (born 1835), and his wife, Sarah Morgan Bryan 
Piatt (born 1835), may both be termed poets of temperament. In a 
stanza or two they succeed in giving an impression of exquisite deli- 
cacy and perfection. Mr. Piatt published, in 1860, with W. D. How- 
ells, Poems of Two Friends; and in 1864, with his wife, The Nests at 
Washington. Other volumes of his are Poems in Sunshine and Twi- 
light, Western Windows, and Landmarks. Mrs. Piatt has published 
A Woman’s Poems and A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. 


Although Thomas Buchanan Read (1822-1872) gave his best powers 
to art rather than to letters, he produced some verse of enduring, 
charm. Italian journeyings enriched his culture; and about the 
middle of the century he began to publish poems which were hailed, 
especially by English critics, as elements of promise for American 
literature —even bearing comparison with Tennyson. He issued 


See Stedman’s Poets of America; Bayard Taylor’s Oritical Essays; 
Whipple’s Outlooks; S. K. Bolton’s American Authors; W. ©. Wilkinson’s 
Free Lance ; Lowell’s Correspondence, edited by C. E. Norton. 
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several volumes of ballads, pastorals, and patriotic lyrics; Sheridan’s 
Ride, his best title to fame, appearing in 1865. Had he wielded the 
pen as persistently as the brush or the chisel, his native taste,.ten- 
derness, vivid fancy, and gift of musical versification, would doubt- 
less have won him high rank among poetical contemporaries. 


George H. Boker (1823-1890) well deserved the respect of his 
countrymen as citizen, poet, and diplomat. Liberally educated, 
wealthy and prominent in the social life of his home-city, Philadel- 
phia, he also used his pen industriously in the elaboration of sonnets, 
lyrics, and plays. Of these last, the strongest is Hrancesca da Rimini, 
which held the stage for thirty years, and was often presented by 
Lawrence Barrett. Poems of the War (1864) contains many popular 
favorites. Street Lyrics and The Book of the Dead are also well known. 
Boker’s verse is refined in feeling and polished in form; and his 
dramatic dialogue is full of spirit.. Throughout his life he took a 
patriotic interest in public affairs, and twice represented his country 
in foreign courts. 


Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886), descended from a long 
line of distinguished Southerners, followed his inherited tradi- 
tions of culture, and in conjunction with his friends, Simms and 
Timrod, did much to make his native city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, a focus of literary interests. He was graduated at 
Charleston College, and studied the law; but soon left it, to 
devote himself to poetry and editorship. During the Civil 
War, in which he served actively as long as his delicate health 
permitted, he constantly inspired his fellow-Confederates with 
stirring war-lyrics, full of sectional spirit, yet unmarred by 
sectional rancors. After the war his library had perished 
amid the ruins of his ancestral home, and he found himself 
broken in health and fortune. Retiring with his family to 
a small tract of Georgia pine-land, he toiled assiduously for 
twenty years in the field which had previously been his recrea- 
tion. Several volumes of his poems had appeared before the 
war; Legends and Lyrics (1872), The Mountain of the Lovers 
and Other Poems (1873) gathered together his later work. He 
also wrote lives of his friends, Simms and Timrod, of Legaré 
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and Robert T. Hayne. Hayne has well been called the lau- 
reate of the South. To unusual sweetness and flexibility of 
poetic measures, he unites the purest sentiments and a chiv- 
alrous loftiness of aspiration. Borrowing the phrase of that 
Elizabethan literature which he especially loved, we may find 
“high-erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy,” charac- 
teristic alike of his war-songs, his poems of the affections, and 
the longer narratives in verse in which he attained unusual 
success. 


Richard Watson Gilder (born 1844 in Bordentown, New 
Jersey), the early associate of Dr. Holland on the staff of 
Scribner’s Monthly, his suecessor in 1881, and now the editor- 
in-chief of The Century, is one of the most virile of our latter- 
day poets. Mr. Gilder’s editorial career has been a long one. 
He has not allowed its exactions to distract him from high 
aims, either in letters or citizenship. Several volumes of 
poems, among them The New Day (1875), The Celestial Passion 
(1878), Lyrics (1885), have been collected in his Five Books 
of Song (1895). Considered as a whole, these poems maintain 
classic elegance of form, and often sound a subtler, deeper note 
of poetic passion than belongs to the hterature of the period. 
Mr. Gilder has been energetic in promoting educational and 
political progress in the city of New York, has faithfully 
performed much drudgery involved therein, and is an out- 
spoken champion of civil service reform. 


In America, as in England and Scotland, poetic versions of every- 
day events have exerted abiding charm; and several of our popular 
writers have presented them with marked skill. 


William M. Carleton (born 1845), while still a young man from 
Hillsdale, Michigan, attracted public attention by the four poems of 
the “ Betsy and I” series, which were published in The Toledo Blade. 
They have since been republished, with others, under the title of Farm 
Ballads. Farm Legends (1875) followed; and the author’s reputation 
has won interest for City Ballads and City Legends, published since his 
removal to Brooklyn, New York. 
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The sources of Eugene Field’s (1850-1895) popularity are not far 
to seek. A warm heart, humor as fresh and contagious as the childish 
laughter which he loved to call forth, a cheerful, unaffected interest 
in common things and common people,—these gave perpetual zest 
to his easily flowing rhyme, his daring satire, and his Litile Book of 
Profitable Tales. He has written nothing profound or great; yet his 
simplicity has form, and a fascination which will not soon fade. His 
admirable translations, or adaptations, Echoes from a Sabine Farm, 
remind us that Horace himself has escaped oblivion by virtue of 
charm rather than originality. 


Edith Matilda Thomas (born in Ohio, 1854) had contributed 
to various periodicals without receiving much recognition, 
until, in 1881, she won the helpful appreciation of Helen 
Hunt. Since that time her work has steadily gained in pub- 
lic favor. At present she probably ranks higher in the esteem 
of critics than any other woman poet of America. She has 
labored diligently to secure poetic excellence; indeed, the 
fastidious reader is impressed by the polish and sweetness of 
her measures rather than by their power or intensity. But if 
she is not passionate she is never turgid or obscure. In poetic 
coloring, in tenderness and richness of fancy, she often seems 
the disciple of Keats. Among her publications are A New 
Year’s Masque and Other Poems (1885), The Round Year 
(1886), Lyrics and Sonnets (1887). Since 1888 she has re- 
sided in New York. 


Americans and Europeans who, uniting the offices of critic 
and prophet, have insisted upon the development of some pecul- 
iarly national traits in our literature, have heralded several 
authors as the forerunners of an American School. ‘These 
writers, however different in other respects, are all charac- 
terized by a freedom of manner or matter which is lauded or 
deplored in accordance with the preconceived theories of the 
reader. Foremost among these, both for the extreme character 
of his literary doctrine, and for its uncompromising practice, 
is Walter Whitman (1819-1892). He was born on Long Island, 
had a public school education, followed alternately the trades 
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of printer and carpenter, lived in the great cities of the East 
and West, edited newspapers, nursed the sick and wounded in 
the Washington hospitals during the Civil War, and gained 
the personal friendship of many poets and thinkers with whom 
he came in contact. The work which first brought him promi- 
nently before the public was a volume of poems called Leaves 
of Grass (1855). <A later issue, with additions and correc- 
tions, was issued in 1882. Whitman throws away rhyme and 
conventional meter, depending for his poetical effects upon 
stress of feeling and truth of sentiment. That he can use 
rhyme is proved by occasional lyric bursts hke O Captain, my 
Captain; that he does not choose to do so is shown by exposi- 
tions of his hterary theory which have appeared in the North 
American Review. One critic has said that if he wished to 
train a boy to be a poet, he would set him to reading Whit- 
man. This is a comment upon work which seems rather the 
rough material of poetry than the finished article. A dozen 
lyrics might often be elaborated from one of his lines. In his 
chaotic output of rhetorical elements occurs many a Shake- 
spearean phrase, many a burning thought; but their form, or 
lack of form, and their frequent coarseness of theme, often 
proves an insuperable obstacle to their recognition. Emerson 
praised Whitman’s poetry, as have Burroughs, Stevenson, 
Symonds, and many students of refined form; and Thoreau 
admired, while he owned that he could not understand, the 
man himself. 


The purely satirical poetry of America is not represented 
by many names. The author who has written most in this 
department is John Godfrey Saxe (1816-1887), who for- 
sook the legal profession for lecturing, editorship, and 
general literary labors. His verse is fluent, his satire 
sharp and imperturbably good-natured. Mr. Saxe lashes 
social foibles with a steady hand. The reader of Proud 
Miss McBride and The Money King laughs at the moment, 
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but nevertheless feels twinges of conscience. His clever- 
ness, though sometimes suggestive of Hood, is purely 
American in its powers and its limitations. 


William Allen Butler (born 1825), a practicing lawyer 
in New York, published in 1857 a social satire called 
Nothing to Wear, some of whose phrases have been adopted 
as part of the common stock of description, to be used 
without being accounted for. In 1871, .in Harper's Maga- 
zine, appeared General Average, a spirited comment on 
business morality. 


eee 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. Richard Henry Dana.—2. William Cullen Bryant. — 3. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.—4. John Greenleaf 
Whittier. — 5. Oliver Wendell Holmes. — 6. James 
Russell Lowell.—7. Alice and Phebe Cary.—8. Paul 
Hamilton Hayne. —9. Richard Watson Gilder. — 
10. Edith Matilda Thomas.—11. Walter Whitman. 
—12. John Godfrey Saxe.—13. William Allen Butler. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE AMERICAN HISTORIANS. 


Political and Historical Literature. — ‘The political ele- 
ment in American life has had representation in the work 
of nearly every writer of the century. An interesting 
proof of the intellectual stimulus to be found in the devel- 
opment of a homogeneous commonwealth comes through 
the lives of our eminent historians. 


Sons of Massachusetts have won the highest distinction in 
this field. The History of New England (1858) was written by 
John G. Palfrey (1796-1881), a Bostonian, a professor at Har- 
vard, the editor of the North American Review (1835-1843), a 
leader of the Free-Soil party, and, as one of his friends has 
expressed it, “an example of the accomplished Christian 
lawyer.” 


Richard Hildreth (1807-1865) made his way through varied 
literary activities to the authorship of a successful History of 
the United States (1849-1856) brought down to the year 1820. 
Having graduated from Harvard at nineteen, he studied law, 
worked as an editorial writer, published newspaper articles on 
the annexation of Texas, wrote a History of Banks (1840), an 
anti-slavery novel, a Theory of Morals (1844), and a Theory of 
Politics (1853). He was remarkable not only for his versatility, 
but for his power of long-continued mental application. 

In the modern sense of the word, historical writing implies 
thorough research among original authorities, exhaustive sur- 
vey of a great subject, and judicial analysis of its important 
elements. 
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The senior among American historians of this order was 
William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859). His career was 
made brilliant by indomitable courage and unwavering 
purpose. During his junior year at Harvard, an accident 
put out one of his eyes and seriously injured the other. 
Thenceforth he was obliged to make the activity of his 
life conform to the requirements of his infirmity. For- 
tunately, the ease of his circumstances and the devoted 
affection of his family softened his trial. Obliged to 
relinquish his cherished hope of following the law, he 
determined to be an historian. The vast and varied 
studies involved thereby were successfully pursued by the 
aid of secretaries. In 1837, after more than ten years of 
untiring labor, he published the History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Its reception was enthusiastic, 
and it was at once translated into Spanish, Italian, and 
German. The Conquest of Mexico (1848), The Conquest 
of Peru (1847), and Philip the Second (1855-1858), left 
incomplete at the time of his death, fully sustained the 
author’s prestige. Prescott also published (1849) a vol- 
ume of Critical and Historical Miscellanies, showing the 
same attractive qualities which made his histories popular. 


Prescott’s blindness placed great obstacles between him and 
his goal, but the fascination of his picturesque themes kept 
him ever buoyant and spirited in style. In fact, he has been 
criticised, with some justice, for over-abundance of vivid de- 
scriptive. detail, — sometimes tending towards rhetorical ex- 
cess. The mental effort which his blindness obliged him to 
make, conduced directly to the charm of his pages. He was 
accustomed, after laborious work with readers and notebooks, 
to prepare entire chapters in his mind, and write them con- 
secutively, by the aid of his writing-frame. They remained 
substantially without alteration. Hence resulted, in all prob- 
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ability, some of his redundance of matter; but the fault is off- 
set by a singularly clear and readable style. Prescott’s was 
not the mind of the historical philosopher ; neither his insight 
into character nor his analysis of great issues was profound. 
But for honesty and straightforwardness of statement, for 
clear, brilliant, vivid narration, his eminence in his chosen 
field must long remain unchallenged. 


George Bancroft (1800-1891) was one of the first Ameri- 
can students who came so fully under the influence of 
German scholars as to imitate their devotion to thorough 
research. Graduated from Harvard in 1817, he continued 
his studies at Géttingen, Berlin, and Heidelberg. He 
was taught in history, science, and philosophy, in ancient 
and modern languages, by eminent European scholars. 
After making the tour of Europe, he returned to his native 
country, to become absorbed in a vast historical scheme. 
For fifty years his History of the United States (1834-1884) 
received his best and most enthusiastic labors. His politi- 
cal interest was keen, and as a leading member of the 
Democratic party he took an active part in public affairs. 


Bancroft became Collector of the Port of Boston (1838- 
1841); as Secretary of the Navy (1845-1846) founded the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis; and was from time to time the 
diplomatic representative of his country in England, Prussia, 
the North German Confederation, and Germany. He won 
reputation as statesman and diplomat, and as the editor of 
important works. But his History was ever foremost in his 
mind. He filled the intervals of public cares with assiduous 
labor among public and private collections of documents, in 
Europe and America. The preéminent merit which is ac- 
corded to it has justified such painstaking. Without parade 
of erudition, it is accurate to the minutest detail. Its twelve 
volumes represent the condensation of entire libraries. Ban- 
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croft’s philosophical intelligence has worked out his compre- 
hensive plan with just regard for historical perspective. 

His pages have not the fascination nor the grace which 
belong to Prescott and Motley. The History is brilliant only 
in intellectual conception ; its style, though clear, is often dry 
and laborious. While its delineations of great men and his- 
toric scenes are noble and complete, the power of the whole 
can be realized only by trained and mature readers. Their 
verdict places it among the world’s great histories. 

In its latest revision, Bancroft’s work presents “a narra- 
tive and critical account” of our colonial and revolutionary 
periods. Three volumes deal with colonial history, seven 
present the five epochs of the revolutionary period; and the 
last two volumes describe the growth of the American Consti- 
tution. 


John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877) was graduated at 
Harvard in 1831, studied in Gottingen and Berlin, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1836. Literature tempted him 
aside from professional paths. He wrote two unsuccessful 
novels, Morton’s Hope and Merry Mount; but the praise 
given to some historical studies contributed to the North 
American Review gave a new bent to his interest, and in 
1846 he had entered upon the task of writing a history of 
Holland. He became dissatisfied with the materials at 
his command in America, and in 1851 sailed for Europe 
with his family. The Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856) 
was the first result of five toilsome years among the 
archives of Berlin, Dresden, and The Hague. It was 
received with enthusiasm in Europe as well as in America; 
was translated into Dutch, German, French, and Russian. 
Next appeared The History of the United Netherlands 
(1861-1868) and the Life of John of Barneveld (1874). 
The completion of Motley’s plan, frustrated by his un- 
timely death, would have involved a study of the Thirty 
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Years’ War, thus rounding out an historical series, to be 
entitled “The Eighty Years’ War for Liberty.” That the 
purpose was not fully carried out is deeply to be regretted ; 
for the solid value of his finished work falls no whit below 
its artistic standard. His volumes have thrilling interest, 
and never-failing charm proceeds from his acute, enthusi- 
astic, yet dispassionate mind, as he reviews the most 
stormy passages of modern history. During the last 
twenty-five years of his hfe, he lived in and for his 
work, animated by the loftiest standards of historic excel- 
lence. The smooth, sparkling flow of his chapters might 
easily blind the superficial critic to the minuteness of his 
research and the power of his analysis. 


Motley was possessed of rare personal charm. An interest- 
ing outline of his friendship with the important European 
personages who were interested in his work, is revealed in his 
Correspondence.* He was an ardent lover of the liberty de- 
fended by his own hero, William the Silent. During his 
diplomatic service at the Austrian court (1861-1867), he 
sought earnestly and successfully to justify the position of 
the United States to the jealous eyes of monarchical critics. 
He also held the English mission for a short time (1869-1870). 


Still another son of Harvard, Francis Parkman (1823-1893), 
overcame the disadvantages of frail health and devoted his 
life to the perfecting of a noble historical series. His purpose 
of recounting the great struggle for supremacy between France 
and England, which convulsed the American continent during 
the eighteenth century, was formed in his first undergraduate 
years. Every circumstance thereafter was bent to its fulfill- 
ment. He visited the important scenes of conflict, lived among 
the Indians and the Catholic fathers, in order to study their 
characters and motives, and secured the transcription or the 


* Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, edited by George William Curtis. 
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reading of every paper bearing on the long contest. In short, 
he devoted all the resources of a trained and discriminating 
mind, as well as an ample fortune, to the evolution of a narra- 
tive which is as trustworthy in statement as it is attractive in 
form. His literary style is a medium worthy of its subject- 
matter. There is neither a dull nor a careless page in the 
volumes whose publication began with the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac (1851) and continued in Pioneers of France in the New 
World (1865); The Jesuits in North America (1867); La Salle, 
or the Discovery of the Great West (1869); The Old Régime in 
Canada (1874); New France under Louis XIV. (1877); Mont- 
calm and Wolfe (1884); and A Half Century of Conflict (1892). 
The general title finally selected for the whole work was 
France and England in North America. The Oregon Trail 
(1849) had early recounted his experiences and observations 
among the Indians, and is a valuable record of aboriginal con- 
ditions forever passed away. 

The chronological order of these works was irregular. 
Parkman’s naturally delicate health had early become strained 
by the ardor of his researches ; and during most of his life he 
was obliged to lve in seclusion, availing himself of the aid 
of readers and secretaries. He first prepared the most im- 
portant divisions of his cycle, in view of his uncertain tenure 
of life. Fortunately, he lived to fill all the gaps in his 
outline, and at the time of his death was about beginning a 
thorough revision of the entire series. Considering the uni- 
form excellence of his work, the national character of his theme, 
and the exhaustive nature of his researches, we may fairly 
rank him among great historians. 


The historical labors of American men of letters had 
been foreshadowed by the colonial records and by the 
historical societies of our first half-century of national 
existence. 


Much of what was then written possesses little or no artistic merit, 
but has been helpful and suggestive to more critical historians. Ata 
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later date the men and times of the Revolution were studied by 
Benson J. Lossing (1813-1891) and Jared Sparks (1789-1866). Dr. 
Sparks published (1834-1840) editions of the writings of Washington 
and Franklin, containing elaborate biographies. In these, as in his 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution (1830) he allowed 
himself liberties of suppression and alteration which are not permitted 
by the more exact methods of the present time. By workers like the 
brothers Worthington C. and Paul L. Ford, dealing with original docu- 
ments relating to Revolutionary heroes and statesmen; by Henry 
Cabot Lodge in his Short Hisiory of the American Colonies (1881), his 
elaborate Life of Alexander Hamilton (1882); by Daniel C. Gilman, 
John T. Morse, and other contributors to the “ American Statesmen 
Series” scholarly research has been joined to intelligent judgment. 
The series of monographs published by the Johns Hopkins University 
contains many brief but significant contributions to historical litera- 
ture. Indeed, so great is the influence of our leading colleges and 
universities at present, in directing their students towards independent 
historical research, and so ardent the interest aroused by the various 
patriotic associations founded within the last quarter-century, that an 
abundant and choice harvest seems probable in the field of North 
American History. 

The Civil War called forth Horace Greeley’s American Conflict 
(1864-1866), an animated account of the struggle in which he, 
as editor of the New York Tribune, and a strong believer in anti- 
slavery principles, was deeply interested. The War between the States 
(1868-1870), written by Alexander H. Stephens, recounts the Southern 
view of the same question. John W. Draper and Vice President Wilson 
have also contributed to this theme. James G. Blaine, General U. S. 
Grant, the distinguished Sherman brothers, General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Jefferson Davis, and other less notable participants in the 
stirring political events of the Civil War and the reconstruction 
period have published spirited narratives of personal experiences 
upon the field and in legislative halls. These are not all contributions 
to our permanent literature, but they have the force and graphic 
charm which belongs to contemporary narrative; and the historians 
of the twentieth century will find them rich stores of material. 

The popular histories of Jacob and J. S.C. Abbott are no longer 
representative of American research in foreign fields. John W. Draper 
in his Intellectual History of Europe (1862), John Foster Kirk 
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in his History of Charles the Bold, Henry C. Lea in his histories of 
ecclesiastical institutions, William M. Sloane in his Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1895-1896), Captain Alfred T. Mahan in The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History (1890), and the Life of Nelson (1897), Pro- 
fessor Henry Martyn Baird in his History of the Huguenots in France 
(1892), Professor George P. Fisher in his History of the Reformation 
(1873), Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor in his elaborate History of Con- 
stantinople, ave ewinent among those who have joined the thorough- 


ness of modern scholarship to the vivacious methods of Irving and 
Motley. 


E. Benjamin Andrews (born 1844), president of Brown University, 
has published a History of the Last Quarter-Century in the United States 
(1870-1895). Woodrow Wilson (born 1856), a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins and professor of finance and political economy at Princeton, 
won the highest praise for his first extended work, Congressional 
Government ; a Study in American Politics (1885), and has since pub- 
lished The State (1889) aud many brilliant essays on allied subjects. 
His George Washington (1896) is an admirable modern estimate of 
our great first magistrate. 

Another graduate of Johns Hopkins, Albert Shaw (born 1859), 
well known as the American editor of the Review of Reviews, has 
commanded widespread attention through his writings on municipal 
government. 


A notable contribution to the literature of American history 
was made by Douglass Campbell (1859-1894) in The Puritan in 
Holland, England, and America (1893). Ma, Campbell writes 
as a lawyer and a student of constitutional history. His elab- 
orate reasoning has not only aroused considerable controversy, 
but has stimulated much similar research bearing on the ori- 
gins of our several commonwealths. 

A work of ambitious and peculiar scope is the History of 
the Pacific States, with special reference to the native races, 
prepared by Hubert Howe Bancroft (born 1832). As a book- 
dealer in San Francisco, Mr. Bancroft began to collect and 
index all. materials relating to this far-reaching subject. 
Among the sixty thousand books, manuscripts, and pamphlets 
of his collection are many formerly belonging to the ill-fated 
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Emperor Maximilian. A staff of secretaries and trained ex- 
perts assisted the author in the labors preliminary to his 
contemplated issue of thirty-nine volumes. Of these, thirty- 
four have been completed and published in France and Ger- 
many, as well as in America. The style of the editor-author 
is plain and familiar, dealing with the form rather than the 
philosophy of events. The value of his work consists in its 
accumulation of novel and interesting materials. 

In history, as in fiction, some valuable contributions to 
American literature have been made by our adopted citizens. 
Carl Schurz (born 1829), a Prussian revolutionist, who came 
to the United States in 1852, rendered distinguished service 
during the Civil War, and has since served in the Senate, the 
Cabinet, and as President of the National Civil Service Associa- 
tion. He was for several years editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and has published The New South (1888), besides a 
Life of Henry Clay in the “ American Statesmen Series,” which 
is, in effect, a condensed political history of the United 
States, — extraordinary both for its lucid, vigorous style, and 
its justness of outlook. 


Dr. Hermann von Holst, of the University of Chicago, still 
held his chair in the University of Freiburg when he pub- 
lished his elaborate Constitutional History of the United States, 
now well known and highly valued in its excellent translation. 


In the distinguished group of contemporary historical 
writers who are profiting both by the awakened spirit of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and the improved methods of modern research, 
the sons of New England still maintain the preéminence. 


Justin Winsor (born 1831), first won reputation as the scholarly 
librarian of Harvard University. Later he devoted himself to an 
exhaustive survey of topics bearing on the early history of the West- 
ern Continent. His Narrative and Critical History of America (1884- 
1889) ; Christopher Columbus (1891) ; Cartier to Frontenac (1894); The 
Mississippi Basin; The Reader’s Handbook of the American Revolution 
(1880), have been fortified by thorough-going researches among maps, 
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documents, official reports, and files of correspondence. Mr. Winsor 
shows boldness and balance of judgment, accuracy in statement, and 
a sense of literary proportion. He has not scrupled to question some 
conclusions affirmed by earlier historians, and always cites valuable 
authority for his own. He is not only instructive, but stimulating. 


To the important philosophical writings, — Outlines of Cos- 
mic Philosophy (1874), The Destiny of Man (1884), The Idea of 
God (1885), Myths and Myth-Makers (1872), Darwinism and 
Other Essays, Haxcursions of an Hvolutionist (1883), — which 
established his rank as a thinker, John Fiske (born 1842) has 
within recent years added noteworthy historical works. He, 
too, is a native of New England, and a graduate of Harvard; 
he has held connection with the University in various ca- 
pacities during many years. The Discovery of America, Ameri- 
can Political Ideas, The Beginnings of New England, The 
American Revolution, The Critical Period of American History, 
Civil Government in the United States, have brought him enthu- 
siastic praise both from critics and youthful students. Like 
Walter Bagehot, Fiske has made his philosophy the lodestar 
of his economic and historical reasoning. He is at once bril- 
liant and profound, accurate and clear, logical and genial. As 
he is still in the prime of life, and a comprehensive plan under- 
lies his several productions, he would seem destined to fore- 
most rank among the American historians of our time. 


A History of the United States under the Constitution has been elabo- 
rated by James Schouler (born 1859), a native of Massachusetts, who 
began his professional life as a lecturer on law. The five volumes 
of his work (1880-1891) cover the period from the close of the Revo- 
lution to the beginning of the Civil War, with portraiture of the 
social and political growth of our people. Schouler has not marshaled 
so formidable an array of final authorities as Bancroft or Winsor; he 
does not attempt the philosophical analysis of Fiske; but his method 
is good and his judgment trustworthy. His pages are brightened by 
graphic pen-portraits and interesting episodes. He gave especial atten- 
tion to the current political and periodical writings of his chosen 
period, and reflects much of its vivacity. 

25 
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Another student of the same period is John Bach MacMaster (born 
1854), a native of Brooklyn, New York. Civil engineering first led 
him to authorship, and he held the professorship of that subject in 
Princeton, when the marked success of his History of the People of the 
United States brought him renown in a new field. His first volume 
appeared in 1883, and in the same year he assumed the chair of 
American history in the University of Pennsylvania. As his theme 
coincides with that of Schouler, the sources of his material have natu- 
rally been somewhat similar. The individualities and methods of the 
two writers have, however, produced different results. Henry Charles 
Lea (born 1825), a native of Philadelphia, made a few early ventures 
in the direction of the natural sciences, but soon concentrated his 
mind and pen upon the medieval and ecclesiastical history of Europe. 
He wrote much for periodicals, and two collections of his essays ante- 
date his magnum opus. Studies in Church History (1869) and Super- 
stition and Force (1883) showed broad learning, mental acumen, and 
an easy style. All these qualities appeared to better advantage in 
his History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church (1884), which 
condenses into one eminently readable volume the fruits of volumin- 
ous and painstaking research. A History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages (1887-1888), including an exhaustive study of political, 
mental, and social conditions, has received high encomiums. Not 
only has it that sound learning and excellence of method without 
which a work of such compass must lamentably fail; it also shows 
discrimination in arrangement, vigor, ans richness of style. <A dis- 
tinguished English critic has called it “a. . . solid structure that 
will survive the censure of all critics.” 


The able scholar who is called “the only original American 
authority in Prussian history,” succumbed to the toilsome prepa- 
ration involved by his chosen life-work, and left it incomplete. 
Herbert Tuttle (1846-1894) was born in the Green Mountain 
State, of vigorous native stock, and worked his way through 
the University of Vermont. In the journalistic paths which 
he first entered, his progress was rapid. As editorial writer 
for the Boston Advertiser, then as Paris correspondent, study- 
ing language, history, and international law amid the closing 
scenes of the Third Empire; as Berlin correspondent of the 
London Daily News (1872-1878), editor of the International 
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Gazette (1874-1876), holding an influential social and literary 
position in the brilliant German capital, his life broadened 
rapidly. He became an enthusiastic student of international 
relations, contributed constantly to leading periodicals, pub- 
lished a volume of essays on German Political Leaders (1876), 
and soon determined to portray, broadly and sympathetically, 
the evolution of the Prussian State, as related to modern 
Europe. Carlyle’s heroic portrait of the great Frederick had 
followed the impressionist’s manner, careless, even untrue in 
many details, and picturing Prussia from the outside. Tuttle 
had sympathetic acquaintance with Prussian personalities and 
traditions, with the spirit and languages of other Continental 
nations; and moreover had access to much literary evidence 
not considered by Carlyle. Accepting a call to Cornell Uni- 
versity, he returned to America, and published his first volume 
in 1883, making its completion his absorbing aim. His fourth 
volume remained in manuscript at the time of his death. 

From Prussian as from English and American authorities his 
work won prompt recognition. His style is clear and direct, 
never labored, although condensing the fruits of laborious 
research. His judgments are both acute and judicious. It 
was fitly said that “his mind glanced with swift penetration 
over the material of knowledge . . . possessing an intuitive 
power to divine the philosophy of events.” His rare gifts as 
an instructor and inspirer of youthful students cannot be over- 
looked in the summary of his powers. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
The American historians. 

1. Richard Hildreth. —2. William Hickling Prescott. — 3. 
George Bancroft. —4. John Lothrop Motley. —5. Fran- 
cis Parkman. —6. Justin Winsor. —7. John Fiske. 
8. James Schouler.—9. John Bach MacMaster. — 10. 
Henry Charles Lea.—11. Herbert Tuttle. 


CHAPTER VIIE- 


EMERSON, THE CONCORD SCHOOL, AND LATER 
Essa YISTS. 


‘€ All his earnest is good earnest; and, unlike many critics, as well of phi- 
losophy as of literature, he shows no trace in himself of the evils he deprecates 
in others.’’ — Westminster Review, 1840. 


““Hmerson sits under the tree planted by Fichte.’’ — Westminster Review, 
1870. : 
‘No sweeter soul e’er trod earth’s ways.’’ — William Sharp. 


“More genial and more delicate than Carlyle, he nevertheless had much in 


common with the English philosopher, and his loss will be keenly felt on both 
sides of the Atlantic.’’ — London Standard. 


“As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the most important work 
done in verse in our language during the century, so Emerson’s essays are the 
most important work done in prose.’’ — Matthew Arnold. 


THE religious controversy which arose in Boston in the 
early part of the nineteenth century gradually took a more 
general form. Theological formulas became too narrow a 
limit for independent thinkers, and Theodore Parker’s 
example was followed by a group of young people, who 
abandoned sectarian debate for the sake of becoming phi- 
losophers. The master-mind among them was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882), whose place of residence has sup- 
plied the name by which they are known —the Concord 
School. 

Emerson invested the platform of the lyceum with a 
charm and influence which it has lost in later days. His 
lectures were essays collated from his voluminous common- 
place book, and were delivered in a style of oratory com- 
bining neighborly familiarity with oracular emphasis. The 
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strongly moral bent of his mind may have been an inherit- 
ance from the eight generations of clergymen among his 
ancestors. He graduated at Harvard, studied divinity, 
and was ordained as a Unitarian minister; but he soon 
gave up the charge of his congregation, and in 1832 
began a life of meditation and literary aims. In 1833 he 
made a short visit to Europe, and then began a lasting 
friendship with Carlyle. About this time, also, began his 
long career as lecturer. He was one of the original editors 
of The Dial, a short-lived magazine (1840-1844) devoted 
to literature, philosophy, and religion. The contributors 
were all more or less at variance with conventional stand- 
ards, and expressed their views with more force than con- 
sistency. Among them were Margaret Fuller, George 
Ripley, Alcott, and Thoreau. In 1841 and 1844 the two 
series of Emerson’s essays were published; in 1847, his 
poems. The year 1848 found him traveling and lectur- 
ing in England, where he renewed his old intimacy with 
Carlyle. On his return to America he lectured on Hnglish 
Character and Manners, and his lectures were published 
in 1856 as Hnglish Traits. Others of his works are The 
Conduct of Life, Society and Solitude, Representative Men, 
and Letters and Social Aims. His poems are highly valued 
by most of his readers, but rather as terse and noble 
epitomes of his peculiar thought than as examples of per- 
fected melody or form. They are not numerous, but have 
been several times collected and edited since 1846. 

In 1872-1873 Emerson again visited Europe, said fare- 
well to Carlyle, and traveled on the Continent and in 
Egypt. The last years of his life were spent among 
friends and admirers, who treasured his speech and com- 
panionship most reverently, and made as light as possible 
the burdens of old age. 
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Emerson’s somewhat contradictory traits put him in the 
position of a preacher who does not try to make converts. 
His philosophy was devoid of system; his poetry by turns 
obscure and luminous. The peculiar quality of his mind 
has been likened to German mysticism and the visions of 
the Neo-Platonists, while the Hon. Anson Burlingame 
once declared that “there are twenty thousand Ralph 
Waldo Emersons in China.” Butitis not as an essayist, 
philosopher, or poet that he will be longest remembered. 
There was that in the man himself that commanded admi- 
ration. Friends of every class, age, and condition have 
declared that he was perfect in courtesy, kindliness, and 
practical sympathy. The man did not live secluded from 
his fellows, however much the philosopher counseled 
retirement; but mingled with the world and generously 
paid it tribute in love and in service. Of this spirit 
an interesting witness is The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, published in 1883.* 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli (1810-1850) was a precocious child, 
and became a woman of strongly marked character and of 
brilliant lterary acquirements. Her sparkling conversation 
gave charm to a personality that was repellent to her critics 
but fascinating to the many admirers whom she influenced as 
teicher and talker. Among her close friends and co-workers 
were Emerson, George Ripley, Dr. Hedge, the Channings, and 
Horace Greeley. Through them her reputation has found 
witness in memoirs and correspondence. Owing to various 
circumstances, chiefly to her untimely death by shipwreck, 


> 


her literary remains are few and fragmentary. But her influ- 


* For interesting discussions of Emerson’s writings see Birds and Poets, 
Burroughs ; Poets of America, Stedman ; Critical Miscellanies, 1., 293, Morley ; 
American Literature, C.F. Richardson; Emerson, ‘* American Men of Letters 
Series’; My Study Windows, Lowell; Discourses in America, Matthew 
Arnold; Obiter Dicta, Vol. IL, Birrell; Partial Portraits, Henry James, Jr. 
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ence upon the thought of the time, especially upon the move- 
ment known as Transcendentalism, was considerable. Her 
latest biography has been contributed to the “ American Men of 
Letters Series,” by Colonel Higginson, who assigns high rank 
to her literary criticism, and gives an interesting retrospect of 
a stirring and peculiar period of intellectual development in 
the United States. 


Among the other members of the Transcendental School who live 
through the thought and correspondence of their contemporaries, is 
George Ripley (1802-1880), a Unitarian clergyman, the leader of the 
famous Brook Farm experiment (1841-1847), and a man of singularly 
noble and disinterested character. Through his long connection with 
the literary department of the New York Tribune (1849-1880) he 
brought it both excellence and influence. Amos Bronson Alcott 
(1799-1888), the “teacher by conversations,” and Jones Very, a poet- 
mystic, who lived, rambled, and preached in Salem (1813-1880), 
added piquant individuality to the same unworldly group. 


Even more unpractical, and quite as influential, was Henry 
David Thoreau (1817-1862), who early withdrew from the con- 
straints of society to develop his nature in seclusion. Living 
in his hut on the shores of Walden Pond, hoeing his garden, 
keeping his house in order, studying Nature and his books, he 
was moved to write down the facts and fancies that came to 
his mind. A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, Wal- 
den, Cape Cod, The Maine Woods, A Yankee in Canada, are 
literature of the same order as Abraham Cowley’s essays and 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. It is significant 
that in the seven volumes of his published works — of which 
five were issued after his death—there is not one complete 
contribution to any department. Everything is suggestive, 
but nothing is scientific or artistic. His biography, written by 
the younger Channing, and his own Letters, recently issued, 
epitomize the prevailing enthusiasms of his time. Interest in 
his writings as well as in his characteristics has much increased 
since his death. A growing love for out-of-door hfe and scenery 
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is one of the marked features of jin de siecle literature, and con- 
stantly finds expression in essays, poems, and works of fiction.* 

Of the “ Nature” school of writers who have been accounted 
the direct heirs of Thoreau, John Burroughs, born in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts (1837), and long resident at West Park, on the 
Hudson, is the most influential and versatile, perhaps the most 
delightful. A kindlier, more companionable nature than the 
Concord recluse, he is less painfully burdened with reserve and 
shyness. Science and agriculture have inspired his musings no 
less than the wildness of the woods and rivers. He has also 
been a lover of his kind, as is shown in his literary estimates 
of Whitman, Carlyle, and other unique characters. “The high 
priest of the farm” a critic has called him, and in the vol- 
umes of essays by which he is best known, Wake Robin (1871) ; 
Winter Sunshine (A875); Birds and Poets A877); Locusts and 
Wild Honey (A879); Fresh Fields (A884); Signs and Seasons 
(1886) ; Indoor Studies (1889), sound sense, scientific accuracy, 
and kindly humor give sprightliness to his reveries. He 
might, indeed, be styled the Izaak Walton of the nineteenth 
century, so healthfully balanced are the elements of his 
judgment and feeling. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Miller (“Olive Thorne Miller,” born 1831) has en- 
deared herself to young and old by delightful studies of animal and 
bird life. Within recent years her interest in the habits of birds has 
assumed an ethical quality. In many spirited lectures and essays she 
has deepened the influence of her books by protesting against our reck- 
less slaughter of the feathered tribes. Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, 
and Annie Trumbull Slosson have written in the same general vein as 
the preceding author, each with freshness of individual charm. 


William Hamilton Gibson (1850-1896) has added the vivacity of his 
sympathetic brush and pencil to his studies of Nature. Highways and 
Byways, Pastoral Days, Camp Life in the Woods, Happy Hunting 


* See Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books; Higginson’s Short 
Studies; Lowell’s My Study Windows; Emerson’s Lectures; Letters of 
Thoreau, edited by Sanborn. 
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Grounds, besides several botanical works, have been illustrated by 
himself. They are written with enthusiasm and the naturalist’s love 
for detail. 


Almost all the Transcendentalists were students of 
German literature and philosophy, then regarded with dis- 
trust by conservative American thinkers. Many sympa- 
thized warmly with the republican uprisings in Germany, 
Italy, and France; and others had friendly affiliations 
with the groups of English-speaking poets and artists 
resident in the Italian cities. The tide of travel, now so 
sweeping, began to carry enterprising Americans into Old 
World environment. Very long lines of influence radiated 
from the Brook Farm circle, touching many who became 
its severe critics. We mark, therefore, at about the mid- 
die of the century, a talented company of writers coming 
into prominence, and introducing fresher, more charac- 
teristic, and more catholic elements into both prose and 
poetry. 

George William Curtis (1824-1892), first became known as 
the author of Nile Notes of an Howadji (1851), The Howadji in 
Syria (1852), Lotos Eating (1852), Prue and I (1856), Trumps 
(1862), The Potiphar Papers (1853), and various sketches and 
critical essays in Putnam’s Magazine. For more than thirty 
years, beginning in 1857, Curtis was an editorial contributor 
to Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, and during the 
same period he had universal recognition as an eloquent ora- 
tor. His reputation was first won through the charm and 
zsthetic sympathy of his sketches of travel. The critical 
reader now finds them overloaded with the ornaments of style, 
although containing many a promise of the virile mental and 
moral qualities which characterize his later productions. It 
was, however, the grave crisis of the Civil War that developed 
Curtis’s best powers. As the political editor of Harper's Weekly 
he made that paper a potent ally of the Union cause and a 
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dominating patriotic force among journals. In the “ Hasy 
Chair” of Harper’s Magazine he displayed high qualities as an 
essayist. His province and his influence resembled those 
of Addison and Steele in the best issues of the Spectator. Com- 
ment on art, music, literature, current events, politics, society, 
was here set forth, month by month, in graceful style, animated 
by genial humor, often by keen satire, but always regulated by 
the purest taste. 

Many published addresses attest Mr. Curtis’s eloquence and 
his discriminating judgments of men and measures. Notable 
among them are memorial orations on Burns, Bryant, Sumner, 
Phillips, Irving, Lowell, and the addresses which he delivered 
as president of the National Civil Service Reform League. 
The charm of his speech was made irresistible by his grace 
of manner, and by the nobility of his life and character. His 
style lacked the conciseness which provokes quotation, and the 
fact that his best writing concerned themes of passing interest, 
must render his literary fame less than his contemporary influ- 
ence. But patriotic Americans will cherish his work as a noble 
example of high morality rendered effective through refined 
literary form.* 


Donald Grant Mitchell was born in Norwich, Connecticut 
(1822). After his graduation at Yale he went to Europe, where 
he rambled about on foot and wrote letters for the Albany 
Cultivator. In the same vein of playful musing which charac- 
terized Curtis’s early sketches he wrote (1850-1851) The 
Reveries of a Bachelor and Dream Life. These quickly 
achieved a popularity which still endures, and has somewhat 
overshadowed the more substantial productions of the author’s 
later years. In their poetic grace, and their fine touches of 
humor and fantasy, the critic discerns the secret of their 
perennial appeal to youthful enthusiasts. Dr. Johns, a novel 
of ambitious scope (1866), showed elements of power, but 
lacked symmetry of plan. My Farm of Edgewood and Wet 


* See Cary’s Life in ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series.’’ 
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Days at Edgewood (1863-1865) were attractive studies of rural 
life, in which Mitchell idealized his own country home. In 
Old Story Tellers (1877) and English Lands, Letters, and Kings 
(1895) he is still the facile, graceful word-painter. American 
Lands and Letters (1897) is his latest work, designed as a com- 
panion volume to the preceding. 


Edwin Percy Whipple (1819-1896) began, while still in his 
teens, to write for the newspapers, and was for more than half 
a century an industrious worker for the daily press, the maga- 
zines, and the lecture platform. A native of Massachusetts 
and a valued member of the literary circles of Boston, his 
writing reflects the provincialism as well as the refinement of 
the modern Athens. It is acute rather than profound, and 
of almost unvaried interest, while never striking a deep note 
of inspiration. Hssays and Reviews (1849) and Literature 
and Life (1849) were the first publications in a long series, of 
which the most important are Character and Characteristic 
Men, Success and Its Conditions, The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth, Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics. 


MiIscELLANEOUS WRITERS OF PROSE AND VERSE. 


Christopher Pearse Cranch (1813-1892) began preparation for active 
life in the Harvard divinity school, but in 1842 gave himself to land- 
scape painting and poetry. From 1846 to 1863 he was in Europe 
much of the time, where he was successful in his chosen art. He 
published both prose and poetry from time to time. In 1854 a vol- 
ume of his poems appeared ; in 1856 and 1857 The Last of the Hugger- 
muggers and Koboltozo, illustrated stories for children; and in 1872 
a blank verse translation of the dneid. 


William Wetmore Story, born in Salem, Massachusetts (1819- 
1895), filled his days with the varied work of lawyer, sculptor, and 
poet. His first volume of poems appeared in 1847; his second in 
1856. Readers of the Atlantic remember his charming sketches under 
the title, Roba di Roma. A Roman Lawyer (1870) is a plea for Judas, 
as the misguided religious enthusiast rather than the sordid betrayer 
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of Christ. A play called Nero was published in 1875, and later, 
Fiammetta, and an artistic little brochure entitled He and She, made 
up of exquisite poems connected by graphic prose. 


Bayard Taylor (1825-1878). — Three years after the publica- 
tion of Miss Gilbert’s Career, a novel occupied with the vexed 
question of woman’s proper sphere, appeared another, called 
Hannah Thurston (1863), which treated the same theme in a 
broader manner and conveyed protest against sundry conven- 
tional and fanatical phases of current thought. The author, 
Bayard Taylor, was already well known as the hero of a pedes- 
trian tour in Europe (1844-1846), the author of suggestive 
books of travel, a poet of reputation sufficient to be only tem- 
porarily eclipsed by his success as a lecturer, and as associate 
editor of The Tribune. John Godfrey's Fortunes embodied 
sketches of Bohemian experiences in New York, and was 
followed by The Story of Kennett, which describes the author’s 
birthplace and home in Pennsylvania, and is a novel of decided 
power. Mr. Taylor wrote with facility, and cultivated his 
poetical gifts amidst the humdrum and constant industry 
necessary to one who lived by his pen. The man and his 
imagination were both vigorous and versatile. His nature was 
generous, overflowing in a broad and hearty sympathy that 
made him a prince of good fellows. <A lusty strength abounded 
in his pages. His intimate acquaintance with foreign lands 
and customs gave his work warmth of coloring. Like Emer- 
son, he had something of the Oriental in his bent of mind, but 
it was the art of the Hast that attracted him, not its mystery. 

An edition of his poems was published in 1865; and the 
complete collection, made shortly after his death, contains 
The Poet's Journal, Poems of the Orient, Romances and Lyrics, 
California Ballads and Poems, Home Pastorals, Odes, Lyries, 
The Picture of St. John, and Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. The 
Prophet, a Drama of Mormonism, and two dramatic poems, 
The Masque of the Gods, and Prince Deukalion, besides his 
noble translation of Goethe’s Faust, were his most ambitious 
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efforts ; and the list shows the wide scope of his endeavor. 
A few of his pastorals and lyrics have found their way into 
anthologies; and Faust, reproducing the meters of the original 
as well as its spirit, has achieved wide recognition among 
scholars. But the comparative neglect which has befallen 
the mass of Taylor’s poetical works is one of the problems 
of American hterature. “To him poetry was a second reli- 
gion”; his verse is elevated in spirit, often transfused with 
true inspiration. He has, moreover, a wide range, both of 
mental sympathy and of apt, melodious expression. He 
wrought to perfect his poems with loving assiduity, and 
based on them his hopes of fame. The admiration of his 
literary brethren often predicts a revival of his fame like that 
which has come of late years to Thoreau.* It might well in- 
clude much of his prose, which is, however, better known than 
his serious poetry. The Hecho Club (1876), a series of clever 
parodies of modern poets, which grew out of the practice 
gained in the author’s friendly meetings with R. H. Stoddard 
and Fitz-James O’Brien, has been lately republished. Mr. 
Taylor had gone to Germany as American Minister, with a 
view to further studies, when his death occurred in 1878. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, born at Cambridge (1823), is a lineal 
descendant of the Rev. Francis Higginson, of early colonial fame. 
It was, perhaps, a mental bias derived from the sturdy old Non- 
conformist that made Higginson an early advocate of the anti-slavery 
cause, and led him, in 1862, to accept the command of a company 
of negroes. Army Life in a Black Regiment is a narrative of his 
experiences. He has written polished essays on various subjects, 
foremost among which are Aélantic Essays and Oldport Days. As 
an editorial writer for The Woman’s Journal and Harpers Bazar, 
he has constantly allied himself with those literary and social circles 
whose aims are the reform of government, of education, and the polit- 
ical status of women. Common Sense about Women embodies many 
pithy lay sermons. His Young Folks’ History of the United States has 
made the subject attractive to hosts of boys and girls; while a Larger 


* See Stedman’s Poets of America, 
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History, closing with Jackson’s presidency, clothes solid merit in 
polished style. Malbone, Colonel Higginson’s only novel, lacks bold- 
ness of invention, but has literary grace. In the criticism of contem- 
porary literature Colonel Higginson has been influential through the 
discriminating encouragement which he has often bestowed upon 
beginners or obscure writers. Many literary workers have profited 
by his sound yet kindly judgments. These are also evident in a 
number of extended studies in literary biography and criticism. 

As a writer of verse, Higginson is chiefly known through several 
fine hymns. 


Charles Godfrey Leland (born 1824) is a Philadelphian who has 
deserved the gratitude of his fellow-citizens by his work for indus- 
trial art in the public schools; but he is more widely known as the 
author of the popular Ballads of Hans Breitmann,—comic studies 
in German-American dialect. Study and residence in Europe have 
made Mr. Leland a genuine cosmopolitan; and his interest in gypsy 
lore has borne fascinating fruit. Inglish Gypsies (1873), The Gypsies 
(1882), The Algonkin Legends of New England (1884), A Dictionary of 
Jargons, ave refreshing departures from the beaten tracks of literary 
conventionalities. Mr. Leland has published several valuable works 
on art education; also The Music Lesson of Confucius and Other Poems. 


Richard Henry Stoddard (born in 1825 at Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts), presents a conspicuous instance, among the many, of a 
poet who has followed high ideals under the stress of unconge- 
nial task-work. Hard day-labor in a New York foundry, succeed- 
ing the meager training of the public schools, did not prevent 
him from reading profoundly nor from writing with grace and 
spint. He first won his way to recognition among the writers 
of his generation by the publication of Songs of Summer (1856). 
The faithful, stimulating friendship of other hterary workers, 
notably of Bayard Taylor, and his congenial marriage with 
Ehzabeth D. Barstow, the talented novelist, have somewhat 
offset the popular indifference which has overlooked his 
lifelong devotion to poetry. He has been independent, both 
in criticism and literary art, upholding theories often at vari- 
ance with the prosaic spirit of the time. He has also been an 
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industrious writer, having published a large amount of literary 
biography and criticism, edited anthologies of prose and verse, 
and served as literary editor for several journals. His Homes 
and Haunts of Our Hider Poets is a standard work of its kind; 
and his biographical study of Poe (prefixed to an edition of 
his works) is a judicious estimate of that wayward genius. 
Prose, however, has represented the bread-winning toil of 
Stoddard the literary craftsman ; upon his verse he has lavished 
the rich fancy, the scholarly culture won by lifelong self- 
education, the deep feeling of his manly heart. The Hymn to 
the Beautiful, The Flight of Youth, The Dead, The Two Brides, 
and similar poems of sentiment, have won favor more wide- 
spread than the fame of their author; The Search for Persephone 
typifies his graceful studies in classic vein; and The Iing’s Bell, 
his most elaborate long poem, has won critical if not popular 
appreciation. 


Richard Grant White (1821-1585) won his preéminence as a critical 
editor of Shakespeare and an authority upon English forms of speech. 
His New Gospel of Peace according to St. Benjamin (1863-1866), a 
clever, patriotic satire, had wide influence during the Civil War; 
England Without and Within (1881) contained fresh and suggestive 
observations of Shakespeare’s country; while the critical studies pub- 
lished in Shakespeare’s Scholar (1854) and The Life and Genius of 
Shakespeare, have commanded respectful attention. 


Charles Dudley Warner (born 1829), a native of Massachusetts, 
has written for the Atlantic many essays and sketches marked 
by a fine sense of humor, kept always on the sober side of 
frolic, and by an art which consists in an exquisite appear- 
ance of naturalness. Mr. Warner is master of a certain kind 
of pathos, as those can testify who have tried to read aloud 
his Hunting of the Deer. My Summer in a Garden, Backlog 
Studies, Baddeck and That Sort of Thing, In the Wilderness, In 
the Levant, Saunterings, and Mummies and Moslems, are titles 
of his collected essays; Being a Boy (1877) ranks among the 
classics of juvenile literature. 
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He has of late years written charmingly of travels in his 
own land. In the fiction which is his last literary venture, 
he is still rather the essayist than the novelist. The Golden 
House, his most ambitious story, lacks vigor and constructive 
power, although exhibiting his native grace and delicate obser- 
vation. Mr. Warner has ripened his editorial talents through 
a varied experience beginning immediately after his college 
days and culminating in his connection with the staff of 
Harper's Monthly (1884—-). Much conscientious work from his 
pen has conduced to the benefit of the public, though never 
finding its way into his published volumes. He has edited the 
excellent “American Men of Letters Series,” contributing 
thereto an appreciative Life of Washington Irving. 


land, who has for many years been a leader in the literary life 
of New York, gave the first decade of his active work to jour- 
nalism. Since 1864 he has pursued the muse amid the dis- 
tractions of Wall Street. He published Poems, Lyrical and 
Idyllic in 1860; Alice of Monmouth, The Blameless Prince, his 
stirring war-songs, Hawthorne, and Other Poems,—all have 
shown the same fastidious polish, the same sensitiveness of 
taste. Stedman’s work is characterized by lyric grace, the re- 
flective spirit, and a mingling of pathos, humor, and satire that 
is peculiarly modern. He seems essentially a critical poet; in 
fact, his later authorship has been almost entirely of a critical 
nature. T'wo volumes of his collected essays, Victorian Poets, 
(1876 and 1887) and Poets of America (1886), have won marked 
appreciation. They show breadth of view, genial yet pro- 
nounced individuality of opinion, and the utmost refinement of 
taste. Justice of purpose is everywhere dominant, even where 
the reader dissents from the eritic’s dictum. Stedman’s mind 
acts with less of spontaneity and illuminating power than 
Lowell’s; but he judges more comprehensively and more 
evenly. In the published lectures on The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry, he has clearly set forth his poetical creeds 


Edmund Clarence Stedman (born 1853), a son of New Eng- 
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and standards. A Victorian Anthology, and the invaluable col- 
lection, A Library of American Literature (11 vols., 1888-1890), 
prepared in collaboration with Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, attest 
the catholicity of his sympathies. 


Celia Thaxter (1830-1895) passed most of her early life upon the 
rocky Isles of Shoals, then a spot of primeval simplicity and loneli- 
ness. She has published a number of exquisite poems, redolent of the 
true spirit of the sea. Several graphic descriptive articles concerning 
her early home, published in the Atlantic Monthly, had the double 
effect of making it a spot of great interest to tourists, and of setting 
curious observers on the track of the quaint varieties of human life 
existing along our Atlantic coast. 


William Winter (born in Massachusetts, 1836), like many other 
American writers, forsook the law for literature and the lecture plat- 
form. He had already published poems before his removal to 
New York in 1859, and during more than thirty years (1865-) 
of service, as dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, he has found 
time for several issues of dainty, sympathetic verse. Besides his 
lives of Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, The Jeffersons, John Brougham, 
and Mary Anderson, —all characterized by refined appreciation and 
dramatic insight, —he has published charming sketches of travel. 


Some of these are embodied in Shakespeare’s England. Shadows of 
the Stage (1892-1895) and The Press and the Stage derive double inter- 
est from his point of view. 


John Hay (born 1838), a soldier of the Civil War and a private 
secretary to President Lincoln, has since filled several diplomatic 
appointments, being made ambassador to Great Britain at the in- 
coming of President McKinley (1897). He has also served in edito- 
rial positions, and prepared, in conjunction with John G. Nicolay, 
Abraham Lincoln ; a History, an authoritative and detailed biographical 
study, first appearing in the Century, 1887-1889. Colonel Hay has 
made painstaking studies in dialect and the types of character behind 
them. Pike County Ballads and Other Pieces (1871), Poems (1890), 
contain his verses; and Castilian Days (1871) is an instructive sum- 
mary of his observations in Spain. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich (born 1856), a native of New Hamp- 
shire, displays in his literary work certain qualities not often 
2 
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found in unison. He writes at once with dash and care, has 
pure taste in poetry, and produces novels displaying analytic 
skill. There is the spirit of genuine mischief in his literary 
jokes. But for the pathetic and playful lyrics which voice the 
man of the world, and the polished sentences which reveal the 
high finish of poetic craftmanship, we might enjoy him always 
as the grown-up, fun-loving hero of his own juvenile classic, 
The Story of a Bad Boy. His apprenticeship to lterature 
has been long and painstaking. For more than ten years he 
was a member of New York’s choicest literary circles. He 
has labored assiduously as editor, critic, poet, novelist, and 
essayist, always with refined ambitions and fastidious taste. 
Since 1866 Boston has been his headquarters. From 1881 
to 1890 he was editor of the Atlantic Monthly, in whose pages 
first appeared Marjorie Daw and Other People, lis spar- 
kling prose sketches, also his novels, most important of which 
are The Queen of Sheba and The Stillwater Tragedy, besides a 
series of sketches of travel, From Ponkapog to Pesth. An Old 
Town by the Sea has shown how well he knew and loved quaint 
old Portsmouth. The quality, even more than the quantity, of 
his poetry reveals him, lke Taylor, Stoddard, and Stedman, 
the poet by right of his own preference. His dainty ballad, 
Babie Bell, first won him popularity, and several volumes, — 
Pampinea and Other Poems, Cloth of Gold, Flower and Thorn, 
Later Lyrics, Wyndham Towers, The Sister’s Tragedy and Other 
Poems, have contained brief, but finished lyrics, besides longer 
narrative poems, studies of the East, sonnets, and polished vers 
de société. He is essentially a poet of culture. Doubtless for 
that reason, most of his sustained poetic flights, while satisfy- 
ing the canons of criticism, fail to move the heart in the same 
degree as his simpler, more spontaneous expressions. 


“H. H.” is the modest signature over which Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson (1831-1885) wrote her early poems and sketches. 
Her first volume of verse was published in 1874. Mrs. 
Jackson was a regular contributor to several magazines, where 
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her graceful style and sympathetic touch were always wel- 
comed by their readers. In 1883 she received an appoint- 
ment as special commissioner to inquire into the condition of 
the Mission Indians of California; and Ramona, a novel em- 
bodying her observations, is perhaps her most valuable contri- 
bution to hterature. A Century of Dishonor is a more literal 
presentation of the same arguments. 


Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) was born in Macon, Georgia, but spent 
most of his life in Baltimore. Tiger Lilies, his novel, appeared in 
1867. In 1875 he published Florida, a prose work, and in 1876 claimed 
the hearing of the whole country by his cantata, From this Hundred- 
terraced Height, sung at the opening of the Centennial Exposition. 
He also published in this year a volume of poems of marked originality. 
They were not always either clear or musical to ears untrained in 
complicated verse, but they were often wonderfully graceful, tender, 
and heroic. The Science of English Verse and The Theory of the 
English Novel are critical works of decided merit and interest. In 
1879 he was appointed lecturer on English hterature for the Johns 
Hopkins University. Lanier died of consumption, after a lifetime 
of brave warfare with poverty and the ill health which was aggravated 
by his service in the Civil War. Some of his best works appeared 
posthumously. The Boy’s Froissart, the Boys King Arthur, the Boy’s 
Mabinogion, and the Boy’s Percy are veritable children’s classics. 


In this chapter we have considered — 


1. Ralph Waldo Emerson.—2. Margaret Fuller Ossoli. — 
3. Henry David Thoreau.—4. George William Curtis. 
—J5. Donald Grant Mitchell. —6. Edwin Percy Whip- 
ple. — 7. Bayard Taylor. — 8. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. —9. Charles Godfrey Leland.—10. Richard 
Henry Stoddard. —11. Charles Dudley Warner. — 
12. Edmund Clarence Stedman.—13. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. —14. Sidney Lanier. 


CHRUNIPIM Be, IDX 
ScHOOLS OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FICTION. 


Fiction Delineating Provincial Characteristics. — The mere out- 
lines of biography given in the preceding pages must have 
suggested the difficulties which have beset American men of 
letters. These very obstacles, however, have curiously deter- 
mined some forms of our hterature. In the hurry of business, 
the confusion of manners, and the hcense of pioneer life, there 
have been keen-eyed observers who busied their pens with 
those special or imperfect developments of character fairly 
described by Ben Jonson’s old term humors. 


Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), a Unitarian minister in Augusta, 
Maine, spent his early hfe among Calvinists, and brought to the 
work of his maturer years all the enthusiasm of a recent convert. 
Margaret (1845), written with the avowed object of filling a gap 
in the religious literature of the Unitarians, has vitality enough to 
have survived the change in literary fashions. Mr. Judd was ham- 
pered by the moral of his story and by his learning, so that his action 
is halting and clumsy; but there are isolated passages of great force 
and beauty in his book. It was greatly admired by Emerson, Lowell, 
and other critics, as an original picture of some of the most salient 
features of American life. 


William Mumford Baker (1825-1883), born in Washington City, a 
graduate of Princeton, and a Presbyterian minister in Texas and other 
parts of the United States, worked a comparatively untilled field in 
his esoteric studies of “poor whites,” secession episodes, and pulpit 
orators. His novels have a social and historical value quite apart 
from the incidents which they detail. His first story, The Virginians 
in Texas, was written for the amusement of his children. Jnside, 
depicting the Civil War as Mr. Baker saw it, appeared as a serial in 
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Harper's Weekly. The New Timothy, Carter Quarterman, A Year 
Worth Living, Col. Dunwoddie, all showed power in delineating out-of- 
the-way types of character. Blessed Saint Certainty presents a spirited 
portrait of Governor Sam Touston. 


The slavery agitation, the Civil War, and the vexed 
questions of reconstruction and negro suffrage, furnished 
themes for novels which seem to have gained a permanent 
place in literature. First in the list, of course, is Unele 
Tom’s Cabin. Wundreds of thousands of copies have 
been sold in this country, and it has been read, and 
many times translated, abroad. Its author, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (1811-1896), was born in Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and had shown literary skill in her treatment 
of New England historical topics before Uncle Tom 
made her famous. She wrote this great story for the 
National Hra, a Washington newspaper, and afterwards 
(1852) republished it in two volumes. Dred, A Tale of 
the Great Dismal Swamp (1856) did not equal the popu- 
larity of its predecessor. Her later stories were studies 
of New England character, or of the romance of modern 
life. The Minister’s Wooing (1859), The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island (1862), Oldtown Folks (1869), and Poganuc People 
(1878) best typify her literary merits. 

The charm of her novels lies in their knowledge of cer- 
tain types of New England character, and in an exquisite 
sense of humor that stops just short of the grotesque. 
The race of shrewd New England villagers, of quaint 
family servitors, of angular, energetic old maids, of illogi- 
eal and warm-hearted grandmothers, of sweet, conscien- 
tious, introspective maidens, found in her an appreciative 
observer and a faithful limner. 


Self-consciousness is the attribute of youth, in nations as in 
individuals. It was fostered in the Americans from early 
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stages, by their struggle for political independence; and it was 
not lessened by the caustic tone of the literary and social ecriti- 
cism launched at them from the mother country. Even while 
resenting the unfair generalizations of Mrs. Trollope and 
Charles Dickens, our more acute thinkers busied themselves 
with noting the peculiarities which might have occasioned the 
sneers. The unique conditions of life in many parts of our 
vast territory, the impact under diverse conditions of many 
foreign elements against the Anglo-Saxon nucleus, the foreign 
life nesting and perpetuating itself in our great cities, — all 
have been prolific in suggestion to the literary artist. 


Some remarkable sketches of New England life were made by 
Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard (born 1823), the wife of the poet, Rk. H. Stod- 
dard. In The Morgesons (1862), Two Men (1865), Temple House 
(1867), she has treated with dramatic vigor the repressed, yet ardent 
passion, the intellectual courage, the material limitations, and the 
curious social distinctions of New England life. In spirit, though 
not in chronology, she should be counted a writer of the modern 
school. 

The broad, easy-going style in which Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Stowe 
depicted certain conspicuous New England types has given place to 
an elaborate method of realistic detail. Critics have given Mary E. 
Wilkins (born about 1857) enthusiastic, even extravagant praise, for 
her minute delineations of New England character and motive. Two 
volumes of short stories, A [Zwmble Romance (1887), A New England 
Nun, and three novels, Pembroke (1894), Jane Iield, and Madelon are 
pen-and-ink studies of unusual power. Her groups consist of few 
persons, her plots are simple, and her action slight, but the whole 
scene is often animated by passion the most intense, emotion the 
most subtle. Miss Wilkins has been the Jane Austen of the lonely 
households and sequestered communities of her native New England; 
but she lacks the genial humanity of her English prototype. There 
is more than a tinge of morbid feeling in her most ambitious produc- 
tions. She frequently stirs the humorous appreciation of her readers; 
she seldom or never gives way to her own. In this she is distinguished 
from Sarah Orne Jewett (born 1849), whose pictures are more genial, 
while her range is narrower, and her literary art less elaborate. Deep- 
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haven (1877), The Mate of the Daylight, A Country Doctor, The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Firs, and many later writings, are enjoyed as much 
as they are admired. 

Maria Louisa Pool (1845) in Sketches from Ransome, Mass., Roweny 
in Boston, and similar stories, has depicted with skillful touch some 
grotesque oddities of New England character, while working out 
interesting sociological problems. That she does not limit herself by 
local coloring is shown by later novels. Out of Step, Against Human 
Nature, and The Two Salomes, are noteworthy instances of her peculiar 
style. 

Sally Pratt McLean in Cape Cod Folks and Vesty of the Basins is often 
crude and careless, but preserves interesting specimens of provincial 
fashions, soon to pass away before the railway and the free public 
school. The graceful short stories of Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy Larcom, 
and Alice Brown are less individualized efforts in the same tempting 
field, and many others might be cited. Indeed, New England re- 
mains the favorite, as ib has long been the familiar, field for the genre 
painters of fiction. But other localities now have their chroniclers, 
conscientious and often original in method. 


Before the Civil War, the people of the Southern States 
contributed social and oratorical, rather than literary, ele- 
ments to the resources of the nation. This was manifest 
not only in the limited amount of their writing, but in the 
evanescent popularity which it attained. A wide differ- 
ence of standard separates the best writing of Edgar Alan 
Poe from the most admired novels of William Gilmore 
Simms and John Esten Cooke. Even in annals and 
memoirs, Southerners attempted but little; and for the 
historians and novelists who would perpetuate the ante- 
bellum life of South Carolina and Georgia, of Alabama 
and Tennessee, rich mines remain unworked. The finan- 
cial straits following the war led Southerners naturally 
to literature as a means of livelihood; the proud self- 
consciousness induced by sectional patriotism was stimu- 
lated by the curiosity of the Northerner, to express itself 
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in the pages of journal and magazine. All conspired with 
the more energetic mental habits of the younger generation 
in the “New South” to increase literary production. As 
the observant Northerner, commenting on the hospitalities 
and extravagance, the crudities and disproportions of the 
old régime, had sketched the South from the outside, so 
within the past quarter-century her own affectionate chil- 
dren have portrayed in novel, tale, and poem the most 
piquant aspects of her semi-patriarchal society, the pathos 
of her sacrifices for the lost cause, the desolation of her 
proud poverty, the nobility of her heroic women. 


Only a few writers can receive the individual mention 
which many well deserve. An entire volume might be de- 
voted to the dialect hterature which has fed the modern appe- 
tite for realism, while reproducing the patois of the several 
States. The quaint cities of Alexandria and New Orleans 
have furnished backgrounds for innumerable fascinating char- 
acter-studies; while the picturesque mountains of the Blue 
Ridge bid fair to become a storied region as truly as the 
Black Forest. 


George W. Cable was born (1844) in New Orleans, and expe- 
rienced, as he has portrayed, many of the darker phases of 
Southern life. Leaving school at fourteen to be the only sup- 
port of his family, he later enlisted in the Confederate army, 
was seriously wounded, and began lfe over again after the 
war, as an errand boy in New Orleans. His first literary 
efforts appeared in a special column of the New Orleans 
Picayune, over the signature “ Drop-shot.” After a brief edi- 
torial connection with the paper, he returned to mercantile 
life, writing only in the intervals of business, until the suc- 
cess of the sketches entitled Old Creole Days, justified him 
in adopting literature as a profession. The Grandissimes, 
Madame Delphine, Dr. Sevier, Bonaventure, are stories of 
Creole life and character which are without rivals, as they 
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were without precedent. Cable has published other works ; 
The Creoles of Louisiana, Strange True Stories of Louisiana, 
The Silent South, and a history of New Orleans display the 
same minute investigation which marked his studies of curious 
customs and difficult patois. He has been deeply interested in 
the negro problem and the social regeneration of the South. 
He has written and lectured much thereupon, especially since 
his removal to the North. Of late years he has found a con- 
genial home at Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The fact that Cable is a man of deep, positive religious convictions, 
holding simple, even stern views of life, does not surprise those who 
have felt the undercurrent of purpose in the humor and pathos of 
his elaborate literary studies. Tenderness and strenuousness in the 
handling of many social topics betray the moralist; and the people 
of Louisiana have protested clamorously against much of his literary 
interpretation of their life. It must be said, however, that they have 
not been able to strengthen their special pleading by satisfactory 
counterproofs. Mr. Cable’s literary impressions, like his economic 
theories, have grown out of careful study of history, verified by keen 
personal observation. His variance from the feeling of his com- 
patriots from the first marked him as the son of the New South; 
one of the most critical, because one of the most patriotic children of 
his native State. There is certainly no conflict of testimony between 
his pictures and the pathetic Balcony Stories of Grace Elizabeth King, 
one of the younger generation of Southern writers, and the daughter 
of a prominent lawyer of New Orleans. Her sketches began to appear 
in 1886-1888; and the interest won by Bonne Maman, Monsiew Motte, 
and Earthlings by no means abates as she develops her resources. 
Miss King seems the true and dignified chronicler of a decaying aris- 
tocracy, noble even amid its ruins. 


Essentially different in attitude from Cable, and more in 
harmony with the enthusiastic loyalty of his own people, is 
Thomas Nelson Page (born 18535). No Southerner has done 
more than he to bring out the picturesque, romantic effects, 
naturally attending the breaking-up of the patriarchal order 
of life in the Old Dominion. The tragic desolation of civil 
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war, the passionate devotion of loyal servitors, the high-bred 
chivalry of the Southern aristocrat, overwhelmed with the 
bitterness of defeat and ruin, the sad contrast which the deso- 
lated, impoverished Virginia of post-bellum days, has presented 
to the cheer and gay profusion of the olden time, —these have 
inspired his pen in the sympathetic sketches which began to 
appear in the magazines about 1883, and have been collected 
under the title In Ole Virginia. Mr. Page has also written 
a few interesting historical sketches of Southern hfe and char- 
acter. His rare quality of sympathy remains with him what- 
ever he depicts, and in recent magazines he has published 
strong studies of European types. 

Could the Southern negro, in his struggle towards self-respect and 
social independence, be blessed with the sympathetic aid of half those 
readers who have delighted in his whimsicalties, his child-like vanities 
and vagaries, and the varieties of his broken speech, the race problem 
would soon reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

Foremost, perhaps, among those who have reproduced his 
“humors,” his dialects, and his folk-lore, is Joel Chandler Harris, 
of Georgia (born 1848), for many years the editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution. In the Uncle Remus series, Mr. Harris has 
not only fixed a cycle of interesting legends, likely to be ob- 
scured by modern educational processes; he has mirrored the 
mind and affections of the old-time slave, and incidentally 
revealed the “ peculiar institution ” in some of its most attrac- 
tive phases. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart is another skillful delineator of negro char- 
acter and faded gentility. Her short magazine stories often exhibit 
much artistic power both in narrative and character-grouping. Her 
scenes are usually laid in Louisiana or Georgia. 


Richard Malcolm Johnston (born 1822) devotes his pen to studies 
of middle-class life in Georgia; as in Dukesborough Tales (1883), and 
Ogeeche Cross-Firings (1889). 

The half-barbarous life of the mountain whites of Tennes- 
see, strangely relieved as it is against the magnificence of 
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their own noble peaks and mysterious ravines, has found an 
able chronicler in Mary Noailles Murfree (born 1850), known for 
several years to delighted readers as Charles Egbert Craddock. 
In 1878 she began to publish the magazine sketches which 
later (1884) appeared in a volume, Jn the Tennessee Mountains. 
In 1885 she revealed her sex and identity to the incredulous 
public, at the same time that she presented her strong novel, 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain. She has since held 
public favor by numerous stories, written in the same spirit, 
and presenting many aspects of the same romantic themes. 
Where the Battle Was Fought, a study of Virginia as desolated 
by the Civil War, and one of her least successful books, con- 
stitutes her only deviation from the field which she knows as 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Wilkins have known New JEneland. 
The strange speech, the undisciplined emotions, the half- 
savage customs and superstitions of the mountaineer, are dis- 
closed by her in Shakespearean bits of dialogue; and her 
enthusiastic word-painting makes Nature a marvelous foil to 
human life and passion. She has fed the American greed for 
the picturesque, and in so doing, has broadened our acquaint- 
ance with our own land. 


Francis Hopkinson Smith (born 1838), in Col. Carter of Cartersville 
and A Gentleman Vagabond, has immortalized the whims and oddities 
of the decayed Southern gentleman, with inimitable humor, — some- 
times gay and fantastic, sometimes shading into pathos. His pen, 
like his brush, is facile and spirited; he gives picturesque coloring to 
bits of human life chosen from many fields, ranging all the way from 
Mexico to Vermont, from Southern France to Constantinople. 


Edward Eggleston, born (1837) in Indiana, of Virginian an- 
cestry, learned to know the life and character of the Western 
people from the peculiar vantage-ground of a Methodist cir- 
cuit-rider. Far abler and better educated than most of his com- 
peers, in 1866 he began editorial work in Illinois. His marked 
ability in this line eventually led him to New York. His 
health, always delicate, caused him to withdraw from editorial 
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charge in 1873. He labored zealously as pastor of a “ working- 
people’s church” in Brooklyn, from 1874 till 1879; and since 
then he has divided each year between the metropolis and his 
Lake George cottage, giving his strength to literary work of ever- 
growing thoroughness and dignity. The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
(1871), The Circuit-Rider (1874), Roxy (1878), the earliest of 
his novels, showed a vivid strength in presenting the dramas 
of a crude civilization, and revealed the West in the same light 
which had long since cast a glamour over New England: The 
Graysons, a novel in which the youthful lawyer, Abraham 
Lincoln, is a central figure; The Faith Doctor, depicting with 
clever satirical touch certain eccentric phases of society life 
in New York, have appeared as serials in The Century. Sey- 
eral biographical studies of Indian chieftains (1878-1880), a 
very popular History of the United States (1888), and sundry 
courses of lectures, have borne witness to Dr. Eggleston’s inde- 
fatigable study of colonial conditions in the United States. 
A more comprehensive historical work has for more than ten 
years been growing under his hand. Its first instalment — 
The Beginners of a Nation (1896) —well fulfills the author’s 
purpose of giving “an insight into the hfe and character of 
the people”; albeit its judgments are frank and modern in 
spirit, and boldly dissent from some long-established conven- 
tions. In all his work, the color, vigor, and genial humanity 
of Dr. Eggleston’s style have done service to his readers. The 
incidents of his Western novels were of themselves interesting ; 
but only the literary artist could have brought out the “touch 
of nature” ennobling the vulgarity, sordidness, and supersti- 
tion of the Middle West, as he saw it. Rowy is his master- 
piece,—a book of unusual power and dramatic interest. 


Essentially different both in subject-matter and literary tendency 
from the work of Dr. Eggleston, is that of Francis Bret Harte (born 
1837), which began to win favor at about the same time. Harte was 
born in Albany, but while still a child a spirit of adventure urged 
him towards the far West. In 1854 he began a varied career of 
gold-digging, type-setting, and school-teaching in California, and ten 
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years later he became secretary of the San Francisco mint. His 
picturesque experiences were first turned to literary account when 
he established the Overland Monthly (1868). For this he wrote his 
famous prose sketches The Luck of Roaring Camp and The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat. These were received by the public with an odd mixture 
of emotions; they revealed life under conditions new, startling, 
incomprehensible, yet of fascinating interest. Plain Language from 
Truthful James, better known as The Heathen Chinee (1870), has 
been more widely copied and quoted than any other “skit” of the 
period. It became evident that Harte had founded a new school. 
He was floated high on the tide of popularity, came to the East at the 
solicitation of his publishers, and was lionized for several years, 
receiving fabulous prices for his contributions to the Atlantic and 
other magazines. In 1878 the first of his consular appointments took 
him to Europe, where he has since resided, continuing to publish 
literary reflections of California life. These have now more interest 
for curious foreign readers than for Harte’s compatriots, who have 
long since perceived his limitations. In several efforts at novel- 
writing, of which Gabriel Conroy was the most ambitious, Harte 
shows a lack both of continuous invention and of insight into 
character. In short, he is never at his best unless he writes briefly 
and spontaneously. lis short burlesques entitled Condensed Novels 
convey genuine criticism under wittiest guise. Among his earlier 
poems are short, strong lyrics, like John Burns of Gettysburg, exqui- 
sitely drawn episodes of early Spanish life in California, and a few 
unique flashes of humorous pathos, made irresistible by that pithy 
slang which well merits the name of “faded metaphor.” 


Where Harte and Eggleston were first to see picturesque 
situations and moving elements of human interest, a host of 
modern writers have followed, sketching, with more or less 
success, the curious phases of a new, ever-varying society, not 
less marked because destined to be ephemeral. 


Joseph Kirkland, long a literary worker in Chicago, has made, in 
Zury and The McVeys, realistic and humorous sketches of rural life 
in Illinois and Indiana. Alice French (“Octave Thanet”) has shown 
both literary art and dramatic insight in her studies of Arkansas and 
the Middle West. Owen Wister has been the spirited chronicler 
of ranch life and adventure. Mary Hallock Foote has delicately 
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sketched social complications, as relieved against the rugged back- 
ground of the mining town and camp. Hamlin Garland, the fearless 
champion of the “man on the margin of industry,” has drawn in lines 
of fire the “boomer ” and his victims, and has portrayed the manifold 
disaster of the unfortunate and too sanguine Western farmer. 

How much of this teeming production, evoked by the restless curi- 
osity of a self-conscious nation of readers, set forth with detail and 
realism almost equal to that of the daily newspaper, will claim the 
attention of the next generation, we cannot predict. At least, it will 
be a mine of information concerning habits, social classes, and locali- 
ties, now fast conventionalizing before the onward march of com- 
merce and population. 


Margaret Deland (born 1857) has grouped most of her char- 
acter studies against that background of conservatism which 
characterizes the old boroughs of Pennsylvania. Her first 
successful novel, John Ward, Preacher, appearing in the same 
season as Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, became a 
literary sensation, not only because of similarity of theme, 
but through the stern fidelity which deduced the logical con- 
sequences of Calvinistic belief surviving in the modern intelli- 
gence. Sidney,a number of magazine sketches, and Philip and 
His Wife, have won less conspicuous success, but have main- 
tained a steady interest by virtue of delicate observation, keen 
psychological insight, and unusual power of delineating the 
intense dramatic issues often underlying the smooth surface 
of every-day social and domestic relations. Mrs. Deland re- 
veals her inherited culture and her companionship with books 
in the polish of her literary form. 


The novels of Harold Frederic (born 1856) have more of power 
than of polish. From Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887), which presented 
a rude but graphic outline of certain forces influencing New York 
politics, through The Lawton Girl and The Copperhead, wp to In the 
Valley, ~ charming story of the Revolutionary era, and The Damna- 
tion of Theron Ware, dignified by genuine dramatic art, Mr. Frederic 
has shown growing power. His work is much admired in England, 
where his journalistic duties have detained him since 1884. Both 
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his scenes and his personages belong to the State of New York. 
He has often given them true “local color.” 


The varieties of modern life in the city of New York have 
inspired numberless students of realism to more or less suc- 
cessful delineations of “types.” 


William Henry Bishop, in The House of a Merchant Prince; Edgar 
Faweett, in Social Silhouettes ; Brander Matthews, in Vignettes of Man- 
hattan ; Henry Harland (“Sidney Luska’’), in his Jewish noyels, As it 
was Written, and The Yoke of the Thorah; Thomas A. Janvier, in his 
pictures of the South Fifth Avenue quarter; Henry C. Bunner, in 
The Story of a New York House, —all have used their material with 
vigor and artistic feeling. Constance Cary Harrison, a native of Vir- 
ginia, has presented, in The Anglomaniacs, Sweet Bells out of Tune, 
and An Errant Wooing, clever satiric pictures of the ultra-fashionable 
circle. Mrs. Harrison writes with vivacity and grace, which are 
also characteristics of her Belhaven Stories, dainty studies of old 
Alexandria. 


It will be inferred from the foregoing brief discussions that 
most of our conspicuous modern writers have won their first 
reputation through the periodical press. In fact, the circum- 
stance which has influenced both the quantity and the form of 
recent American literature is the popularity of our numerous 
literary magazines and weekly journals. Americans justly 
claim preéminence in this department; and the best talent 
both at home and abroad has been taxed in its interest. 
Many significant partnerships between pen and pencil, like 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield, Mr. and Mrs. Champney, 
Elizabeth and Joseph Pennell, Richard Harding Davis and 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Pyle and Thomas Janvier, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Frederic Remington, have conformed to its 
necessities. On the other hand, marked disadvantages obvi- 
ously arise out of “illustration” and the serial form. As the 
weekly editions of the leading newspapers have emulated the 
standards of the magazine, so magazine literature inevitably 
tends towards the sketchy and fragmentary form of the news- 
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paper, striving to entertain the reader’s idle hour rather than 
to develop perfection of style. The so-called reviews sin even 
more flagrantly in this direction, through the endeavor to can- 
vass themes of immediate, every-day interest. Considering the 
voluminous output from worthy sources during the last quarter 
of this century, and the number of well-educated and gifted 
persons who ply the pen, the total proportion of lterary ma- 
terial which is destined to survive seems pathetically small. 

Among the literary favorites of the present quarter-century 
who have worked out dignified theories and standards of their 
own, are students of realism and lovers of romance. 


Critical Fiction. —If the tone of the earlier English 
comments on American fiction be remembered, a very 
marked change of sentiment is evident when English 
magazines, in 1888, quote with approbation the following 
statement from the Revue des Deux Mondes: “It is to 
America, beyond all doubt, that we owe to-day the best 
novels written in English.” 


William Dean Howells was born in Ohio in 1837 and picked 
up his education while working as printer, reporter, and news 
editor for the Ohio State Journal. Among his friends in early 
manhood were the sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, and the poet, John 
J. Piatt. Howells is described as shy, even bashful, when in 
the company of strangers, but a keen observer, and given to 
amusing his companions by racy accounts of absurd things that 
had happened under their unseeing eyes. As the co-laborer of 
Piatt (1860), he published his first poems, which show the in- 
fluence of Heine in their grace of touch as well as in their 
gloom. Mr. Howells stands next to Longfellow in his control 
of hexameters. The poem called The Mowers is a fair example 
of his skill. In 1861 he wrote a life of Lincoln, and soon after 
was appointed consul to Venice. Venetian Life and Italian 
Journeys record in charming fashion the impressions which he 
received during his four years in Europe. On his return to 
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America he was employed on The Nation for a short time and 
then went to Boston as assistant editor of The Atlantic. The 
control of the magazine became his, on the retirement of James 
T. Fields in 1871, and he retained it for ten years, spending 
much energy in reviewing books. Suburban Sketches was 
made up of essays written for The Atlantic, and several of 
Howells’s novels appeared as serials in its pages. Their 
Wedding Journey was his first sustained narrative, and he 
has never surpassed some of its felicitous touches of humor. 
A Chance Acquaintance is used as a guide-book upon the St. 
Lawrence, so faithful is its description; but it is in A Fore- 
gone Conclusion that the author’s poetic feeling has freest play. 
In his later works the humor has deepened into satire, and 
there is a tacit assumption of the unsatisfactoriness of life. 
He has constantly concerned himself with picturesque average 
types of American character, developing under modern social 
conditions. As many American writers have studied those 
prejudices and habits which have individualized themselves 
in remote or isolated localities, so Mr. Howells has been espe- 
cially happy in delineating the reactions upon provincial char- 
acteristics produced by a broader culture, a more generous 
opportunity. The realism professed by his school undervalues 
the art of the older English novelists. However, we may dis- 
regard his own probable disapproval by comparing his best 
touches of social satire to those of Thackeray. Ever the critic 
of our social code, he is never the rasping censor. The same 
praise may be applied to his many studies of feminine types. 
In Private Theatricals, The Lady of the Aroostook, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, A Woman’s Reason, The Undiscovered Country, 
Indian Summer, and A Modern Instance, he has deserved the 
homage paid by a modern critic to “his unequaled knowledge 
of the mysterious workings of a woman’s mind and _ heart.” 
A Fearful Responsibility, An Open-eyed Conspiracy, and the 
dainty comedies of which Out of the Question, The Parlor Car, 
The Garroters, are representative, presents the “whims and 
26 
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oddities”? of woman considered as a social being, under ever 
varying conditions. The economic complications of city life, 
the problems of progress and poverty, have been full of inter. 
est for Mr. Howells, as is proved by a strong undercurrent in 
all his recent writing. Soon after the transfer of his residence 
from Boston to New York, A Hazard of New Fortunes (1891) 
gave skillful portraiture of subtle and salient differences 
between the two cities, touching also upon the socialistic 
forces influential in the metropohs. Jmpressions and Hape- 
riences (1896), a collection of desultory magazine sketches, 
and Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago, discloses the author’s 
genial temper. Criticism and Fiction and My Literary Passions 
temper radical judgment with kindhest feeling. .4 Boy’s Town 
is a charming book of autobiographical reminiscence which 
deserves a wider reputation than it has yet won. 


The hfe of Henry James (born 1843) presents marked con- 
trasts to that of Howells, which are the more notable because 
of the parallelism in their literary ideals. James was born 
in New York, of a cultivated family, and received a care- 
ful and systematic education. Since 1869, most of his time 
has been spent in England and Italy; and he has been a pro- 
lific contributor to that department of fiction happily styled 
“the international novel.” 


From the appearance of The Story of a Year in the Atlantic 
(1865), to the Spoils of Poynton (1895-1896), the public has read his 
writings with constant protest — deepening now and then into indig- 
nation over Daisy Miller or The Bostonians. Meantime, many a young 
author has modeled his style on that of James, and James himself 
continues to delight in the high finish of the thoroughly artificial 
psychological “studies” which fulfill his theory of literary realism, to 
the disparagement of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Poor Richard 
(1867) and Roderick Hudson (1876) have more dramatic force and 
spontaneity, in short, are less sophisticated, than most of his longer 
stories. A Passionate Pilgrim, An International Episode, The Ameri- 
can, The Europeans, The Portrait of a Lady, are planned on broad lines, 
and contain much acute analysis. In Confidence, A Bundle of Letters, 
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Washington Square, The Point of View, The Siege of London, The 
Princess Casamassina, over-elaboration of method fails — according to 
the popular verdict—to redeem dullness of character and action. 
James has dramatized several of his own stories with fair success. 

A Life of Hawthorne, in Morley’s “ English Men of Letters Series,” 
reveals the essentials of James’s literary creed, while pronouncing an 
estimate of Hawthorne’s powers which many admirers of the Con- 
cord genius found far too low. It must be owned, however, that the 
book sets forth certain merits in Hawthorne hitherto unexpressed, 
and contains suggestive analysis of American life and character. 
Other critical writings which are pointed and original are Partial 
Portraits, and French Poets and Novelists. James’s sketches of 
travel, albeit rich in literary flavor, are usually disappointing. De- 
scriptions of scenery, pictures, and local customs afford little scope 
for his absorbing interest — analysis of motive. The finished ele- 
gance of his style would seem due, in large measure, to his devoted 
study of French lterature. He owns himself the admiring pupil of 
Daudet, Flaubert, and the brothers Goncourt. 


Howells and James are in some sense rivals, though friendly 
ones. James is perhaps the more finished artist, but Howells 
is the more entertaining writer. Howells shows us the com- 
mon actions of people whom we meet every day, James lays 
bare the souls of two or three exceptional people. If we fol- 
low Howells we have satisfaction at every step; if James is 
our guide we have the interest of eternal query. Of this 
quality of James’s work, an acute critic says: “The reader 
feels that when the author unseals the vase of his cultivated 
faney, and the dramatis persone issue and begin their maneu- 
vers, their liberator does not care much what they do or what 
finally becomes of them, and the idea involved in their exist- 
ence, so long as their conversation keeps up to the proper 
standard of ingenious and cultured ambiguity.” 


Constance Fenimore Woolson (1848-1894) was a grand-niece of 
James Fenimore Cooper. From the publication of her first magazine 
sketch, The Happy Valley, until the illness which culminated in her 
death, she wrote industriously and with increasing breadth and power. 
She was a diligent reviser of her own productions, and cherished high 
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literary ideals. Castle Nowhere, Two Women, a poem, Rodman the 
Keeper (1880), Anne (1882), For the Major (1883), Hast Angels 
(1886), and Jupiter Lights (1889) were her most elaborate works. 
Her sense of the picturesque is shown in the striking backgrounds of 
her novels; yet she writes with as much simplicity as truth. Often 
dealing with unique types of character, her pathos is never strained, 
but arises naturally out of the situation. Rodman the Keeper is a 
touching story of the hard conditions following from the Civil War. 
A Transplanted Boy, published just before her death, is a gem of 
“international fiction,’ — a venture in Henry James’s own field, which 
ranks with his best work in pathetic and delicate suggestiveness. 


George Parsons Lathrop was born in Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
1851. His marriage with Rose Hawthorne, the daughter of the 
novelist, naturally brought him into personal contact with the liter- 
ary people of Concord and Boston. He is himself a poet, critic, and 
novelist of ability. His work in all departments shows subtlety of 
thought and elaboration of detail. Rose and Roof-tree, An Echo a 
Passion, and Newport, are typical of its quality. 


Francis Marion Crawford (born 1853) was little known in the 
country of his birth when his first novel, Mr. Isaacs (1882), 
challenged widespread attention. It was soon learned, how- 
ever, that he was the son of the eminent American sculptor so 
long resident in Rome, and the nephew of Julia Ward Howe; 
that after a cosmopolitan education in Massachusetts, England, 
and Germany, he had tasted editorial experience in India, 
finally establishing himself as a resident of Italy, and an in- 
dustrious novelist. The success of Mr. Isaacs surprised him 
and all his friends, but in Dr. Claudius, Paul Patoff, Greifen- 
stein, Saracinesca, Don Orsino, Pietro Ghisleri, Casa Braccio, A 
Roman Singer, To Leeward, and other notable works in the 
long series which have since issued from his pen (at the rate 
of nearly two volumes a year), the intrinsic interest of the 
narrative and the logical development of the action reveal him 
as a natural story-teller of unusual charm. His extended 
travels and his professional connections have given him rich 
stores of material, and he inclines to deal with the exterior of 
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life and manners rather than the evolution of character. This 
constitutes a limitation to his excellence which the modern 
critic regrets. In his best situations there is so much of real 
dramatic power that little toleration can be felt for the melo- 
drama dominating such romances as The Witch of Prague. 


Mr. Crawford pays few and brief visits to America, and knows it 
but superficially. He has therefore been less successful when, as in 
Katherine Lauderdale, he has tried to depict its life and character, than 
when, as in his famous Italian series, he has set forth the traits of a 
society perfectly familiar to him. While admiring the generally high 
standard of his workmanship, one must feel that he has sacrificed 
quality to quantity. Almost every element of the strong novel is to 
be found in some one of his works; but no one production has yet 
combined them all in true proportion. Regret for this overproduction 
is deepened by admiration for his literary morality — the more admira- 
ble in an age of perverted tastes. Mr. Crawford has won a European 
‘reputation, has been extensively translated, and has received recogni- 
tion from the French Academy. 


For anumber of years Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett (born in Man- 
chester, England, 1849) had written stories for various magazines 
without attracting much notice. In 1876 That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s ap- 
peared. The author’s mastery of the Lancashire dialect, and her 
apparently intimate knowledge of the manner of life among miners, 
compelled admiration, even from the critics who thought her plot 
improbable and the treatment sensational. Haworth’s, a novel of 
equal power, though of less general interest, dealt with questions of 
social economy; Louisiana, and Esmeralda, a drama, portray phases 
of life in the mountainous country of the South. Mrs. Burnett has 
treated these subjects with real feeling. In Through One Administra- 
tion, a story of Washington life, the action is halting and the treat- 
ment rather artificial. Little Lord Fauntleroy, published in St. Nicholas 
(1886), achieved quick popularity among young and old. Like 
Editha’s Burglar (1888), Sara Crewe (1888), and The One I Knew the 
Best of All, recently published, it shows a real though rather senti- 
mental interest in child life and thought. Several of Mrs. Burnett’s 
stories have been adapted to the stage with marked success. 


The novels of Julian Hawthorne (born 1846) are marked by much 
that he has in common with his father, Nathaniel Hawthorne. In . 
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both is the same love of psychological drama, the same attraction 
toward out-of-the-way themes. Here, however, the resemblance ends, 
for up to the present time the clever son has not mastered his own 
talent. Bressant, Idolatry, Dust, Sebastian Strome, Garth, The Trial of 
Gideon, A Dream and a Forgetting, ave titles that recall impressions of 
streneth and vigor, of eccentricity and weakness, in almost equal pro- 
portions. Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, a Biography (1885), full 
of interesting material, was yet by no means an ideal life of the great 
novelist. In every line of work which the younger Hawthorne has 
attempted, the reader discerns more of talent than of taste. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford (born in Maine, 1835) has written prose 
and poetry in a style so unmistakable that her productions need no 
signature. Her descriptions of Southern life have a peculiar passion 
and languor that seem born of the heavy golden atmosphere and 
luxuriant vegetation in which she delights. Mrs. Spofford is a daring 
writer, limiting herself only by the physically impossible in her plots, 
and carrying her description of emotion to the farthest extreme. The 
Amber Gods, The Thief in the Night, Azarian, and Sir Rohan’s Ghost 
are her most ambitious works, while numerous shorter tales published 
in Harper’s Magazine and the Atlantic show the same traits. Her 
poems, of which she has published several small volumes at various 
epochs, show less of exuberant fancy and more of refined art; indeed, 
some of the briefest attain a high degree of suggestive power. 


RECENT AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


“One can hardly define American humor,” says Barrett 
Wendell, “but we all know whatit is. It is based on 
shrewd, cool, good-tempered common sense. It has serene 
assurance; it has great freshness of feeling. ... One 
feels it generally spontaneous and wholesome. . . . Its 
final trait seems, broadly speaking, to be good-natured, 
reckless extravagance of both thought and phrase.” 


Closely allied to the development of what may be called 
Young America in our more formal literature, is the whimsi- 
cal mood which has inspired dialect poems and _ sketches, 
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burlesque lectures, bad spelling, and every variety of comical- 
ity that has amused the crowd or paid the newspaper hack. 


Charles Farrar Browne (1834-1867) became famous as Artemus 
Ward. He began his literary career while setting type for the Boston 
Carpet-Bag, and wrote his first jokes for its columns. He soon tired 
of such monotonous duties, as he did later of newspaper work in 
Cleveland and in New York. His humor was broad and somewhat 
farcical, and he brought the art of bad spelling to a point of artistic 
perfection. As a comic lecturer he was very successful, assisted, no 
doubt, by his ungainly and awkward physique. 


More varied than the phases of his authorship, and more 
subject to fluctuation than the quality of his humor, has been 
the career of Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain). He 
was born in Missouri in 1835. Printer’s “ devil,” Mississippi 
pilot, miner, Western editor, European tourist, —all his expe- 
riences have paid contribution to his authorship. The Inno- 
cents Abroad (1869), Roughing It (1872), The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer (1876), A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur 
(1889), numerous short magazine articles full of fun and point, 
and an inimitable gift as a humorous speaker have won him 
reputation and hearty good-will. He may fairly be called the 
favorite American humorist; and, over and above this, the 
Prince and the Pauper (1881) and Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc (1895-1896) have proved him a master of graceful 
narrative. While Mr. Clemens is daring and even irreverent 
in his fun, he is ever sound and reasonable in his moral aims, 
—a thoroughly healthy influence. His quaintest strokes of 
humor often convey shrewd reflections on sociological ques- 
tions. His Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1885) is less 
pleasing than the truly classic Tom Sawyer; yet it has value 
as a picture of ante-bellum life and character in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley. 


Readers of Scribner's Magazine and The Century have become 
‘familiar throughout a long term of years with the pleasing absurdities 
of Rudder Grange, The Lady or the Tiger? The Casting Away of Mrs. 
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Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, and many other sketches in serio-comic vein. 
Frank Richard Stockton, the author (born 1834 in Philadelphia), is a 
well-known contributor to magazine literature. His tales for children 
long ago gave him a place in their hearts, and older readers have not 
failed to appreciate the quaint turns of fancy that adorn his simplest 
as well as his most elaborate stories. Although Mr. Stockton writes 
apparently with the sole purpose of amusing, his neatness and finish 
of touch are those of a worker in the school of Howells and James. 


The distinguishing excellence of literature in America 
is its variety. The activity of national thought touches 
all subjects. Our men of letters are discussing questions of 
mental, social, and physical science with incisiveness, with 
breadth of understanding, with raciness and vigor of ex- 
pression not surpassed by writers in England; but, granting 
a few distinguished exceptions, it must be admitted that 
in nicety of idiomatic usage, in freedom from the taint of 
provincialism, and in deliberate consideration of theme, 
the majority of American authors have still much to learn 
from their transatlantic contemporaries. 


In this chapter we have considered — 
1. Fiction delineating Provincial Characteristics. 


Sylvester Judd.— William M. Baker. — Harriet Beecher Stowe. — 
Elizabeth D. B. Stoddard. — Mary E. Wilkins.— Maria L. Pool. — 
Sally Pratt McLean.— George W. Cable.— Thomas Nelson Page. 
— Joel Chandler Harris. —Charles Egbert Craddock. — Edward 
Eggleston. — Francis Bret Harte. — Margaret Deland. 


Critical Fiction. 


aw 


William Dean Howells. —Henry James. —Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son. — Francis Marion Crawford. —Frances Hodgson Buiaett. — 
Julian Hawthorne. — Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


3. Recent American Humorists. 


Charles Farrar Browne. — Samuel Langhorne Clemens. — Frank: 
Richard Stockton. 5 
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American Writers. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 
1763-1847 James Kent (Chancel- | Commentaries on American 
lor) Law. 
1785-1866 John Pierpont . Poems. 
1789-1866 Jared Sparks . | Biographies. 
1779-1843 Washington Allston . | Poems. 
1785-1842 Samuel Woodworth . | Old Oaken Bucket. 
17738-1811 Robert T. Paine Adams and Liberty. 
1779-1843 Francis Scott Key . Star-Spangled Banner. 
1789-1865 Hannah F. Gould . Poems. 
1793-1876 John Neal Novels. 
1797-1871 George Ticknor Spanish Literature. 
1791-1865 Lydia H. Sigourney . | Poems. 
1791-1875 Charles Sprague Poems. 
1795-1845 Maria G. Brooks Zophiel. 
1792-1852 John Howard Payne . | Plays; Home, Sweet Home. 
1792-1868 Seba Smith . Miscellanies. 
1799-1858 Rufus Choate Orations. 
1794-1865 Edward Everett Orations. 
1797-1852 William Ware . Zenobia; Aurelian. 
1797-1878 Charles Hodge . Theological writings. 
18038-1854 Robert M. Bird. Novels. 
1803-1876 Orestes A. Brownson. | Essays on Christian Social- 
ism. 
1802-1887 Mark Hopkins . Philosophical writings. 
1805-1879 William Lloyd Garri- 
son . . . . | Anti-slavery writings. 
1807-1862 Cornelius C. Felton Works on Greek and 
Greece. 
1802-1877 Tayler Lewis Religious writings. 
1802-1864 George P. Morris . Poems. 
1802-1870 George D. Prentice Humorous writings; poems. | 
1808-1879 George S. Hillard . Six Months in Italy. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WoRKS. 
1805-1877 John 8. C. Abbott. Historical works. 
1805—- Charles E. A. Gayarré | Histories. 
1806-1884 Charles Fenno Hoffman| Tales. 

1807-1885 George Lunt. Poems. 


1810-1888 
1810-1884 


1811-1892 
1812-1894 


1812-1885 
1814-1886 


1814-1890 
1813-1891 


1816-1891 


1812-1850 
1811-1872 


1818-1878 
1813-1871 
1817- 

1818-1879 


1819-1892 
1819- 


1811-1874 


James Freeman Clarke 


William Henry Chan- 

ning . ¢ 
Noah Porter . : 
George Ticknor Curtis 


Samuel Irenzeus Prime 
Henry N. Hudson. 


Benjamin P. Shillaber 
Benson J. Lossing. 


Robert T. S. Lowell . 


Mrs. Frances S. Osgood 
Mrs. Sarah P. Parton 
(“ Fanny Fern’’) 

Mrs. E. P. Prentice 
Henry T. Tuckerman 
John Bigelow 


John O. Weiss . 


Thomas W. Parsons . 
Richard Salter Storrs. 


Charles Sumner 


Theological works; biog- 
raphy. 


Memoirs. 

Philosophical writings. 

Legal works; Constitu- 
tional History. 

Works of travel. 

Literary criticisms; essays 
on education. 

Humorous writings. 

Field-books of the Revolu- 
tion, etc. 

Defence of Lucknow; sto- 
ries. 

Poems. 


Miscellaneous works. 

Stepping Heavenward. 

Criticisms. 

Biographies and editorial 
work. 

Biography, sermons, and 
Shakespearean subjects. 

Poems. 

Religious and historical 
writings. 

Orations. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Date. Name or WRITER. Cuink WorRKs. 
1819- Julia Ward Howe . Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic. 
1819-1891 Herman Melviile . Typee. 
1819- Charles A. Dana Editorial work. 
1819-1892 Samuel Longfellow Hymns. 
1811- Frances A. Kemble Memoirs. 


1805-1890 


1818-1885 


1813-1883 
1818- 


1811-1882 


1817-1881 


1816- 


1816-1850 
1820-1872 


1826-1893 


1825-1897 
1827-1892 
1828-1861 
1828- 


1825- 
1827-1866 
1820- 


Frederick H. Hedge . 
Susan Warner . 


Charles T. Brooks. 

William E. Channing, 
De ReMece Atmos <o) 

John W. Draper 


James T. Fields 
Parke Godwin . 


Philip P. Cooke 

Henry Howard 
Brownell 

Lucy Larecom 


Margaret Preston . 
tose Terry Cooke . 
Fitz-James O’Brien 
Lew Wallace . 


William C. Prime. 
Maria S. Cummins 


Anna B. Warner . 


Studies from the German; 
theological works. 

Wide, Wide World; 
Queechy. 

German translations. 


Poems. 

Intellectual Development of 
Europe. 

Yesterdays with Authors; 
poems. 

Historical and miscellane- 
ous works. 

Poems. 


Battle lyrics; popular his- 
tories. 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann; 
poems and stories. 


' Poems. 


Stories ; poems. 

Tales; poems. 

Ben Hur; The Fair God; 
Prince of India. 

Travels; sketches. 

The Lamplighter. 

Wide, Wide World. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 

1822- Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham . Soe Biographies. 

1823-1861 George H. Derby . Scientific papers. 

1824-1863 Thomas Starr King White Hills. 

1827- Charles Eliot Norton. | Translations; essays. 

1826- Coates Kinney . Poems. 

1828- Clarence Cook . Miscellaneous works. 

1821- Henry Coppee . Conquest of Spain -by the 

Moors. 

1825- Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. | Novels and poems. 

1823- James R. Gilmore Novels; miscellaneous 
(“Edmund Kirke”) works. 

1823- Mrs. Sarah J. Lippin- 
cott (“Grace Green- 
wood’’) . | Miscellaneous works. 

1827- John Townsend Trow- | Poetry and juvenile litera- 
bridge ture. 

1829- Silas Weir Mitchell Medical treatises, novels, 

and poems. 
1829-1893 Martha Joanna Lamb 


1829-1868 
1831- 


1835- 


1857-1867 
1851-1894 


1831- 
1835- 


Charles G. Halpine 

Amelia E. Barr (born 
in England) . 

Horace Howard Fur- 
ness 

Forceythe Wilson . 

Jane G. Austin. 


Rebecca Harding Davis 
Louise C. Moulton. 


History of the City of New 
York, and other historical 
studies. 

Humorous sketches. 


Novels. 

Legal works; Shake- 
spearean commentaries. 

Old Sergeant. 

Nameless Nobleman; 
Standish of Standish. 

Noyels. 

Poems; stories. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


DATE. NAME OF WRITER. 
1830-1886 John Esten Cooke. 
18388- Horace E. Scudder 
1831- Edwin L. Godkin . 
1831- Francis B, Sanborn 
1833-1888 David Ross Locke . 
1835— William O. Stoddard . 
1835- Augusta Larned 
1835- William H. Ward. 
1838- Albion W. Tourgée 
1835- Charles K. Adams. 
1835- Charles F. Adams. 
1835-1893 Phillips Brooks 
1835- Lyman Abbott . 
1832- Moncure D. Conway . 
1838- Mary Mapes Dodge 
1838- Margaret Elizabeth 

Sangster 
1838- Thomas : Re Louns- 
IMR o 6 of o & 
1835- Moses Coit Tyler . 
1836-1870 Fitz-Hugh Ludlow 
1831- Mrs. Terhune (“ Mar- 
ion Harland ’’) 
1833- Samuel A. Drake . 


1834-1865 


George Arnold . 


Virginia Comedians; Henry 


St. John; historical 
works. 
Stories; critical works. 
Essays. 


Life of Thoreau. 

Humorous sketches. 

Noyels. 

Verse, fiction, and sketches. 

Religious works. 

Fool’s Errand; Bricks with- 
out Straw. 

Democracy and Monarchy 
in France. 

Miscellaneous works. 

Sermons. 

Sermons 
nies. 

Demonology and Deyil 
Lore, ete. 

Hans Brinker ; juvenile lhit- 
erature. 
Poems and 
children. 


and Miscella- 


sketches for 


Life of Cooper. 

American Literature. 

Short stories ; poems. 

Novels; Essays; Domestic 
Science. 

Historical works. 

Poems. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


DATE. 


NAME OF WRITER. 


CHIEF WORKS. 


1836- 
1838-1896 


1839- 
1838— 
1841-1887 
1841-1896 


1842- 


1849-1887 
1844— 
1844-1890 
1847- 
1845- 
1847- 
1847- 


1847- 
1840- 


1848-1896 
1840- 
1848— 
1843- 


1849-1889 
1849— 


1846- 


Henry M. Alden 
Mary Abigail Dodge 

(“ Gail Hamilton ”’) 
George Cary Eggleston 
Edna D. Proctor 
Edward Rowland Sill 
Nora Perry 


Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge 

Emma Lazarus . 
Charles King oe 
John Boyle O’Reilly . 
Edgar Faweett . 
Edward J. Lowell . 
Blanche W. Howard . 
Mary H. Catherwood. 


Arthur 8. Hardy 
Rossiter Johnson 


Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen 

John W. Chadwick 

John VY. Cheney 

Laurence Hutton . 


Alexander Johnstone. 
Grace Denio Litch- 

field . ear 
Hamilton W. Mabie . 


Miscellaneous works. 


Miscellaneous works. 

Miscellaneous works. 

Poems. 

Poems. 

After the Ball; stories and 
poems. 


Military History. 

Poems. 

Novels of military life. 

Poems and sketches. 

Poems and noyels. 

Military history. 

One Summer; Guenn. 

Romance of Dollard; 
novels. 

But Yet a Woman; novels. 

Histories; miscellaneous 
works. 

Gunnar and other novels; 
criticism. 

Poems; essays. 

Poems. 

Literary Landmarks of 
London. 

Histories. 


Novels. 
Essays and literary criti- 
cisms. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


DaTE. NAME OF WRITER. CuiEF Works. 
1842- Edwin L. Bynner . Novels; Agnes Surriage ; 
Begum’s Daughter. 
1849- Thomas A. Janvier Miscellaneous works. 
1845- George Kennan . Siberia and the Exile Sys- 
tem. 
1848- Charles De Kay Poems. 
1842- Bronson Howard . Plays. 
1544— John W. Burgess . Historical works. 
186 - Ella Wheeler Wilcox | Poems of Passion. 
1843 ?- Harriet W. Preston Translations. 
1847- Mrs. Alice W. Rollins | Poems. 
1849-1839 Philip Henry Welch . | The Tailor-made Girl; hu- 
morous writings. 
1851- Charles F. Richardson | History of American Lit- 
erature. 
1851- Kate Upson Clarke Juveniles. 
1851- William Crary 
Brownell Essays. 
1851- Mariana G. Van Rens- | Essays on art and archi- 
selaer tecture. 
1852- Robert Grant Little Tin Gods on Wheels; 
An Average Man. 
1852- Brander Matthews Plays; essays; literary criti- 
cisms. 
1852- Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr. | Criticism; travels. 
1852- Henry C. Adams Economic works. 
1852- Charles J. Bellamy Miscellaneous works. 
1850- Edward Bellamy Looking Backward. 
1850- Arlo Bates Poems and sketches; novels. 
1859- Helen Gray Cone . Poems. 
1853- Howard Pyle Novels. 
1858- Theodore Roosevelt Histories; travels. 
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AMERICAN 


WRITERS. 


DATE NAME OF WRITER. CHIEF WORKS. 

1858- Edgar E. Saltus Miscellaneous works. 

1857- Albert Shaw . Studies in Municipal Goy- 
ernment. 

1855- Frederick J. Stimson. | Novels. 

1850- Lafeadio Hearn Stray Leaves ; Two Years in 
the French West Indies. 

1857— Henry B. Fuller Cliff Dwellers; With the 
Procession. 

1854- E. W. Howe Novels. 

es William M. Sloane Napoleon; French -War and 
the Revolution. 

1853- Julian Ralph Descriptive sketches. 

1851— George B. Adams . Historical works. 

1850- Henry C. Lodge History of the Colonies; 


1854-1896 
1854- 


1857- 


1861- 
1860- 
1861-1891 


1863- 
1860- 
1861- 


1866- 
1865- 


Kater Eieldi ae 
Harry Stillwell Ed- 

wards 5 ae 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 

(Mrs. Riggs) 
Louise Imogen Guiney 
Clinton Scollard 
Wolcott Bales- 

tier cattet ts 
Amelie Rives Chanler 
Hamlin Garland 


Bliss Carman 


Dora Reed Goodale 
Elaine Goodale | 


1) shire 


Lives of Washington, 
Hamilton, and Webster. 
Criticisms and sketches. 


Dialect stories and poems. 

Kindergarten and juvenile 
literature. 

Poems. 

Poems. 


Naulakha. 

Quick or the Dead. 

Stories; miscellaneous 
works. 

Low Tide on Grand-Pré. 

[ Apple Blossoms; In Berk- 

with the Wild 

| Flowers. 


Abbott, Jacob, 414. 

Abbott, J. 8. C., 414, 458. 

Abbott, Lyman, 461. 

Actress, first English, in the 
reign of Charles IIL., 124. 

Adamnan, 27. 

Adams, Charles F., 461. 

Adams, Charles K., 461, 

Adams, George B., 464. 

Adams, Henry C., 463. 

Adams, John, 362. 

Addison, Joseph, a great 
satirist, 167; personal ap- 
pearance of, 169; on Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, 172; 
early life of, 183, 184; co- 
operation of, with Steele, 
185; poetry of, 186; tragedy 
of Cato by, 186; Thack- 
eray’s estimate of, 187 ; bib- 
liography, 188; on Swift, 
188; style of writing of, 
214; literary expression of, 
developed, 235. 

Ailfric Society, 53. 

A§neid, the, first English 
rendering of, 55; Surrey’s 
translation of, 63; Dry- 
den’s translation of, 154; 
Morris’s translation of, 278 ; 
Cranch’s translation of, 427. 

fEsop’s Fables printed by 
Caxton, 53. 

Ainsworth, William H., 335. 

Akenside, Mark, Johnson’s 
criticism of, denounced, 
214; chief work of, 245. 

Alcibiades, the, of his time, 
194, 

Aleott, Amos Bronson, con- 
tributor to The Dial, 421; 
member of ‘Transcendental 
School, 423. 

Alcott, Louisa May, 386, 387. 

Aleuin at court of Charle- 
magne, 12. 

Alden, Henry M., 462. 

Aldhelm, 27. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 433, 
434 


Alford, Henry, 335. 

Alfred, King, writer of Old 
English style, 3, 4, 7; reign 
of, 8; influence of, on liter- 
ature, 23. 

Alisaunder, King, 32. 
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Alison, Archibald, 333. 

Allegorical compositions, 78. 

Allegory, illustration of, 19, 
20; John Bunyan the mas- 
ter of, 148. 

Alliteration, use of, in earliest 
English verse, 2, 18, 49 ; ex- 
ample of, in Piers Plough- 
man, 49; use of, in Spenser, 
73 


Allston, Washington, 457. 

America, influence of discoy- 
ery of, on literature, 15; 
Moore’s visit to, 253 ; Dick- 
ens’s visit to, 322; litera- 
ture of, in the eighteenth 
century, meager, 339, 340 ; 
increase in growth of, 
341; first writings in, were 
messages to England, 344; 
interest of Elizabethan 
writers in literature of, 
344 ; first book printed in, 
346, 

American School of writers, 
405. 

Ames, Fisher, on Hamilton, 
B61. 

Andrew of Wyntoun, 60. 

Andrews, E. Benjamin, 415. 

Angler, The Compleat, de- 
scription of Walton’s, 146. 

Angles, invasion of England 
by the, 2, 11. 

Anglo-Saxon, oldest form of 
the English language, 3; 
King Alfred’s writings the 
purest specimens of, 24. 

Anglo-Saxons, A postle to the, 
11 


Angus’s estimate of Byron, 
252. 

Anselm, St., Norman, ‘Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 28; 
Life and Times of, 58. 

Anstey, Christopher, 244. 

Anthology Club, the, 389. 

Anti-slavery movement, 
Whittier an ardent sup- 
porter of, 396; Lowell and 
Wendell Phillips in the 
cause of, 400; Greeley’s 
interest in, 414; Higginson 
an advoeate of, 429; liter- 
ary influence of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe on, 437. 


465 


Antithesis, frequent use of, 
by Thomas Fuller, 127. 

Apostle, to the Anglo-Saxons, 
11; to the Indians, 348, 

Arbuthnot, John, 193, 194. 

Arnold, Edwin, 336. 

Arnold, George, 461. 

Arnold, Matthew, biography 
of, 312, 313; on Emerson 
and Wordsworth, 420. 

Arnold, Thomas, 58; biog- 
raphy of, 298; Dean Stan- 
ley a pupil and devoted 
friend of, 300. 

Art, Leland’s work for indus- 
trial, in the public schools, 
430. 

Arthur, King, legends of, 29, 
54 


Ascham, Roger, 7; his Tox- 
ophilus, 65; tutor to Queen 
Elizabeth, 65; extract from 
his Schoolmaster, 66. 

Ashley, Lord. See Shaftes- 
bury, Earl of. 

Asser, 27, 

Astrological work, an incom- 
plete, by Chaucer, 43. 

Athelard of Bath, 58. 

Athelwold, 27. 

Atlantic Monthly, Lowell as 
editor of, 401; Charles 
Dudley Warner a contribu- 
tor to, 481; Celia Thaxter 
a contributor to, 433; Ald- 
rich’s connection with, 434 ; 
Bret Harte a contributor to, 
445; Howells’s connection 
with, 449. 

Atterbury, Francis, 181. 

Aubrey, John, on Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 107; on Mil 
ton, 131; chief works of, 
180, 

Augustan age of English 
literature, 5; included in 
Stuart period, 10; literary 
influences in, 15, 16; poets 
of, styled “metaphysical,” 
122; the epoch succeeding 
Dryden, 167; why so 
named, 234. 

Austen, Jane, biography of, 
3818; and Mary E. Wilkins, 
compared, 438. 


Austen, Lady, encourage- 


466 


ment given by, to Cowper, 
226. 
Austin, Alfred, poet-laureate, 
63; chief works of, 336, 
Austin, Jane G., 460, 
Authorship receives fresh 
impulse in Victorian age, 
ake 
Ayrshire 
232. 
Ayton, Robert, 178. 
Aytoun, William E., 335. 


ploughman, the, 


Azarias, Brother, Develop- 
ment of English Literature, 
25. 


Bacon, Francis, use of meta- 
phors by, 100; early life of, 
113, 114; relations of, to 
Burleigh and to Essex, 114; 
political success of, 115; 
political disgrace of, 116; 
service of, to science, 116, 
117; English writings of, 
117, 118; bibliography, 118 ; 
Locke a follower of, 164; 
Burke likened to, 215; in- 
terest of, in American lit- 
erature, 344, 

Bacon, Roger, 59. 

Bagehot, Walter, biography 
of, 311, 312; and John 
Fiske, compared, 417, 

Bailey, Philip J., 335. 

Baillie, Joanna, 246. 

Baird, Henry Martyn, 415. 

Baker, Richard, 178. 

Baker, Samuel, 335. 

Baker, William Mumford, 
436, 487. 

Bale, John, 120. 

Balestier Charles Wolcott, 
464. 

Ballad poetry, writers of, 
Middle English poets, 7; 
and romances, 30, 82; con- 
tributions to, by John 
Gower, 50; origin of, 55- 
57; storehouse’ of, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
108; contributions to, by 
Thomas Percy, 236, 

Ballantynes, relations of the, 
to Scott, 239, 240. 

Bancroft, George, on Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 855; biog- 
raphy of, 410, 411. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, 415, 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, 245. 

Barbour, John, 51. 

Barclay, Alexander, 120. 

Barclay, Robert, 181. 

Barham, Richard 
838: 

Barlow, Joel, 366. 

Barnard, Anne, 245. 

Barnes, William, 335. 

Barnfield, Richard, 178. 

Barr, Amelia E., 460. 


Harris, 
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Barrett, Lawrence, in Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini, 403. 

Barrie, James E., 387. 

Barrow, Isaac, 165, 166. 

Barstow, Elizabeth D. See 
Stoddard, Elizabeth D. B. 

Bates, Arlo, 463. 

Bath, Athelard of, 58. 

Baxter, Richard, 129. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 

Beattie, James, 245. 

Beauclerc, Macaulay on, 210; 
friend of Dr. Johnson, 213. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, dia- 
logues of, 103; biography 
of, 107 ; dramatic works of, 
108, 109. 

Beckford, William, 246. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell, 334. 

Bede, The Venerable, 2; 
Old English prose writer, T, 
21; translation of Keclesi- 
astical History of, 23; 
biography of, 24, 25; last 
hours of, 25, 26; G. F. 
Browne on, 26. 

Bedford jail, England, John 
Bunyan a prisoner in, 143. 

Behn, Mrs, Aphra, 181. 

Bellamy, Charles J., 463. 

Bellamy, Edward, 463. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 291, 292. 

Bentley, Richard, on Pope, 
172; chief works of, 181. 

Beowulf, Saxon of, differs 
from Modern English, 3; 
classed as Old English, 7; 
description of, 18-213; ex- 
tract from, 19, 20. 

Berkeley, George, 194. 

Bernard, Andrew, styled 
laureate under Henry VIL., 
62. 

Berners, Juliana, 60. 

Berners, Lord, 120. 

Besant, Walter, 836. 

Beverley, Robert, 352. 

Bible, vernacular, 15; first 
English version of, by Wy- 
cliffe, 47; other versions 
of, 66, 67, 68; the conserva- 
tor of English speech, 101 ; 
Eliot’s translation of, into 
Indian, 348. 

Bigelow, John, editor, of 
Franklin’s Autobiography, 
357; chief works of, 458. 

Bird, Robert M., 457. 

Bishop, William Henry, 447. 

Bishop’s Bible, the, 67, 68. 

Black, W. H., 59. 

Blackmore, Richard D., 335. 

Blackstone, William, 217. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, his- 
tory of, 305, 306; George 
Eliot’s contributions to, 
328 


See 


Blaine, James G., 414. 


Blair, Hugh, on Swift, 188; 
chief works of, 244, 

Blair, James, 352. 

Blair, Robert, 244, 

Blake, William, 246. 

Blank verse, polished, first 
used by Surrey, 63; use of, 
in English drama estab- 
lished by Marlowe, 88; 
first adapted to epic poetry 
by Milton, 137. 

Blashfield, Mr. and Mrs., 447. 

Bloomfield, Robert, 246. 

Blume, Fr., 58. 

Boccaccio, renderings of, by 
Dryden, 154. 

Boece, Hector, History of the 
Scots (in Latin), 65. 

Boethius’s On the Consola- 
tions Afforded by Philoso- 
phy, translated, 23, 43. 

Boker, George H., 403. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount, 
Pope’s admiration for, 169, 
174; biography of, 194; 
imitated by Burke, 215. 

Bolles, Frank, 424. 

Book, oldest English, re- 
corded, 52; first, printed 
in America, 346. 

Book of Common Prayer, 
15; influence of, in form- 
ing English language, 68. 

Boswell, Aiexander, 246, 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
213; extract from, 224. 

Bourchier, John, 120. 

Bowles, William L., 246. 

Bowring, John, 334. 

Boyesen, H. H., 462. 

Boyle, Robert, 166. 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, 
363. 

Bracton, Henry of, 59. 

Bradford, William, 345. 

Bradstreet, Anne Dudley, 
348, 349. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, 60. 

Brewster, David, 333. 

Bridgett’s Wit and Wisdom 
of Sir Thomas More, 64. 

British Islands, earliest in- 
habitants of, 10. 

Brome, Richard, 180. 

Bronté, Charlotte, 318, 319. 

Bronté, Emily, 335. 

Brook Farm experiment, 
leader of, 423; influence of, 
on literature, 425, 

Brook, Henry, 244. 

Brooks, Charles T., 459. 

Brooks, Maria G., 457. 

Brooks, Phillips, 461. 

Brougham, Lord, one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh 
Review, 304; on Franklin, 
855. 

Brown, Alice, 439. 

Brown, Charles Brockden, 


biography of, 866, 367 ; 
braved criticism, and died 
poor, 372. 

Brown, Thomas, 289, 290. 

Browne, Charles Farrar. See 
Ward, Artemus. 

Browne, G. F., on Bede, 26, 

Browne, Thomas, 126, 127, 

Browne, William, 179. 

Brownell, Henry Howard, 
459. 

Brownell, William Crary, 463. 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
7; biography of, 269, 270. 
Browning, Robert, 7; biog- 

raphy of, 270-273, 

Brownson, Orestes A., 457. 

Bruce. See Brus. 

Bruce, Michael, 245. 

Brunanburgh, Poem on the 
Battle of, 27. 

Brunswick, of 
House of, 8. 

Brus, or Bruce, The, 51. 

Brut, Layamon’s, 3, 81. 

Bryant, William Cullen, 390- 
392. 

Buchanan, George, History 
of Scotland, 65. 

Buchanan, Robert, 336. 

Buckingham, Duke of, Dry- 
den’s satire on, 151, 152; 
chief work of, 180. 

Buekland, William, on Hugh 
Miller, 302; chief works of, 
333. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, 254. 

Bulwer, Sir Edward, 324. 

Bulwer, Robert Edward (Karl 
of Lytton), 324, 336. 

Bunner, Henry C., 447. 

Bunyan, John, 48 ; biography 
of, 148-145. 

Burbage, James, first Eng- 
lish theater built by, 84. 

Burbage, Richard, first mas- 
terly actor of great tragic 
characters, 93. 

Burgess, John W., 463. 

Burke, Edmund, on Bacon, 
113; Macaulay on, 210; 
friend of Dr. Johnson, 218 ; 
biography of, 215, 216; 
appeal to, by Crabbe, 228. 

Burleigh, relations of Bacon 
to, 114. 

Burlingame, Anson, on Em- 
erson, 422. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 180. 

Burnet, Thomas, translation 
by, of More’s Utopia, 64; 
biography of, 166. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson, 
453. 

Burney, Frances, 316. 

Burns, Robert, Allan Ram- 
say the prototype of, 177; 
personal appearance of, 230; 
biography of, 231-234 ; bib- 


members 
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liography, 284; and Moore, 
contrasted, 253. 

Burr, Aaron, duel between 
Hamilton and, 361, 

Burroughs, John, praises 
Whitman’s poetry, 406; 
biography of, 424. 

Burton, Robert, 178. 

Bury, Richard de, 60. 

Butler, Joseph, works of, 217. 

Butler, Samuel, 7; biography 
of, 141, 142. 

Butler, William Allen, 407. 

Bynner, Edwin L., 463. 

Ey nous Death, Song of, 
27. 

Byron, Lord, 7; on Crabbe, 
228 ; on Sheridan, 230 ; 
biography of, 247-249 ; 
Childe Harold of, 249, 250; 
qualities of other poems 
of, 250; Don Juan of, 251; 
dramatic works of, 251, 252 ; 
Angus’s estimate of, 252; 
bibliography, 252; Thomas 
Moore the friend and biog- 
rapher of, 252, 258, 254; 
and Shelley, companion- 
ship of, 254; relations of 
Leigh Hunt to, 267; on 
Irving, 369. 


Cable, George W., 440, 441." 
Credmon, wrote in Old Eng- 
lish, 8, 4; poet, 7; deserip- 
tion of his Paraphrase of 
the Scriptures, 21, 22 ; ecom- 
parison between his Para- 
phrase of the Scriptures 
and Milton’s epic, 22. 
Cesar, Julius, invasion of 
Britain by Romans under, 
10. 
Caine, T. H. Hall, 337. 
Calamy, Edward, 179. 
Calderwood, David, 178. 
Calef, Robert, attack of, on 
the Mathers, 351. 
Calhoun, John ©., effect of 
speeches of, 365. 
Cambrensis, Gerald, 59. 
Camden, William, 120. 
Campbell, Douglass, 415. 
Campbell, George, 244. 
Campbell, Thomas, 7; on 
Spenser, 69; on Byron, 
247 ; biography of, 256, 257. 
Canning, George, 246. 
Canterbury Tales, the, 87, 
39-44. 
Canute, King, reign of, 8; 
Ely Song of, 32. 
Canynge’s coffer, 227, 
Carew, Thomas, 179. 
Carleton, William M., 404. 
Carlyle, Thomas, Weissnich- 
bar, 64; on Shakespeare, 
90; on Dr. Johnson, 210; 
on Coleridge, 261; biog- 
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raphy of, 308-310; literary 
style of, 310, 311; and Em- 
erson, compared, 420; Em- 
erson’s friendship for, 421 ; 
correspondence of, with 
Emerson, 422. 

Carman, Bliss, 464. 

Cartwright, William, 180. 

Cary, Alice and Pheebe, 402. 

Catherwood, Mary H., 462. 

Caxton, William, 7;  biog- 
raphy of, 52, 53. 

Celts, earliest inhabitants of 
Britain, 10. 

Century Magazine, 404. 

Cervantes’s Don Quixote and 
Butler’s Hudibras, con- 
trasted, 142. 

Chadwick, John W., 462. 

Chalmers, Thomas, Hugh 
Miller’s association with, 
302; chief works of, 333; 
on Jonathan Edwards, 352. 

Champney, Mr. and Mrs., 447. 

Chanler, Amelie Rives, 464. 

Channing, Edward T., asso- 
ciate editor of North Ameri 
can Review, 389. 

Channing, William Ellery, on 
Ezra Stiles, 360 ; biography 
of, 367; his biography of 
Thoreau, 423, 

Channing, William E., 2d, 
459 


Channing, William Henry, 
458. 

Chapman, George, as trans- 
lator, 79; contemporary of 
Shakespeare, 86; his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey com- 
pared to Pope's, 172. 

Charlemagne, 12; tales of, 29. 

Charles, Elizabeth R., 336. 

Charles IL., first English 
actress appeared in reign 
of, 124; Milton’s reply to, 
on the divine right of kings, 
133 ; profligacy of, 141; an 
admirer of Butler’s Hudi- 
bras, 142; court of, de- 
scribed in John Evyelyn’s 
Diary, 146. 

Chart of the English litera- 
ture, 7; of the rulers of 
England, 8. 

Chateaubriand on Milton, 130. 

eres on Isaac Barrow, 

65. 

Chatterton, Thomas, 227. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, wrote in 
Middle English, 3, 4; poet 
and prose writer, 7; the 
representative of a notable 
time, 34, 35; personal ap- 
pearance of, 385; social and 
political career of, 35, 36; 
extracts from, 35, 388, 39, 
40, 43, 44, 45; literary ca- 
reer of, 36, 37; death of, 
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86; poems of, 37-4; au- 
thenticity of certain works 
of, disputed, 386; prose 
writings of, 48, 44; verse 
of, easily read, 44; attempts 
to modernize writings of, 
unprofitable, 45;  bibliog- 
raphy, 45; contempora- 
ries of, 46-51; dedicates 
Troilus and Creseide to 
Gower, 49; complimented 
by Gower in the Confessio 
Ainantis, 49; Occleye on 
the death of, 51; works of, 
printed by Caxton, 53; 
styled poet-laureate by Pe- 
trarch, 62; his pictures of 
monastic orders, satirical, 
78; and Dryden, con- 
trasted, 150; renderings of, 


by Dryden, 154; Pope’s 
modernized versions of, 
172. 


Cheke, John, 120. 

Cheney, John V., 462. 

Chesse, Game and Playe of 
the, 52. 

Chesterfield, Lord, Johnson’s 


letter to, 214, 215; chief 
work of, 244. 
Ohettle, Henry, on Shake- 


speare, 93; chief works of, 
121. 

Chevy Chase, Ballad of, 56, 
57 


Child, Lydia Maria, 377. 

Childe Harold, description of, 
249, 250. 

Childs, G. W., erection of 
drinking-fountain in Strat- 
ford, England, by, in mem- 
ory of Shakespeare, 94. 

Choate, Rufus, 457. 

Chronicle, the Saxon, 7, 23, 
24. 

Chroniclers, the Latin, 29, 

Church history and institu- 
tions, influence of Dean 
Stanley on, 300. 

Church of England, Richard 
Hooker, the philosophical 
expounder of principles of, 
112; ability displayed by, 
in 17th century literature, 
126. 

Church, Episcopal, Milton’s 
attack on, 132. 

Church, Benjamin, 351. 

Churchill, Charles, 245, 

Cibber, Colley, poet-laure- 
ate, 68; Pope’s bitterness 
towards, 174; chief works 
of, 181, 

Civil War in England, theo- 
logical writers of, 126-129 ; 
accounts of, by Clarendon 
and Hobbes, 148. 

Clap, Thomas, early presi- 
dent of Yale College, 351. 
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Clare, John, 334. 
Clarendon, Earl 
Hyde, Edward. 
Clarke, Kate Upson, 463. 
Clarke, James Freeman, 458. 
Clarke, Samuel, 181. 
Clay, Henry, effectof speeches 
of, 365, 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. 
See Twain, Mark. 
Cleveland, John, 180. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, 276. 
Cobbett, William, 246. 
Cockaigne, Land of, 32. 
Codex Exoniensis. See Hie- 
ter Book, 
Colden, Cadwallader, 351. 
Coleridge, Hartley, 333. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, on 
Chaucer, 34; on poetry, 
175; intimacy of, with the 
Wordsworths, 259 ; per- 
sonal appearance of, 261 5 


of. See 


biography of, 261-263; as 
poet and critic, 263; as 


philosopher and theologian, 
264; bibliography, 264; 
Southey’s residence near, 
265; and Lamb, friendship 
between, 306, 

Colet, John, 120. 

Colleges, for women, adyo- 
cated by Defoe, 196; es- 
tablishment of, in New 
England, 845; early presi- 
dents of American, 3850- 
852; establishment of, in 
Virginia, 352; influence of 
presidents of American, 
on early literature, 360; 
influence of American, on 
historical research, 414. 

Collier, Jeremy, biography of, 
159, 160; on Burns and 
Moore, 253. 

Collins, Mortimer, 836. 

Collins, William, 220, 

Collins, William Wilkie, 325, 
326, 

Colman, George, 245, 246. 

Colonial period, American lit- 
erature of, chietly religious, 
539; traditions of Eliza- 
bethan age brought to 
America in, 343; authors 
of, the counterparts of 
Donne, Hooker, Taylor, 
Dryden, and Pope, 344; 
later writers of, 351. 

Colvin, Sidney, correspond 
ence of Stevenson with, 
331. 

Comedy, the first English, 
84; of intrigue, Etheredge 
the founder of, 157; of in- 
trigue, an example of, in 
Goldsmith, 224. 

Common Sense School, the, 
288. 


Commonwealth, reign of the, 
8; theological writers of 
the, 126- 129: Samuel But- 
ler active in, 141. 

Concord School, the, 420. 

Cone, Helen Gray, 463. 

Confessio Amantis, the, 49, 


0. 

Congreve, William, biography 
of, 158; and Vanbrugh, 
compared, 159 ; controversy 
of, with Jeremy Collier, 160. 

Constable, Henry, 121. 

Conversations, the teacher 
by, 423. 

Conway, Moncure D., 461. 

Cook, Clarence, 460. 

Cooke, John Esten, 461. 

Cooke, Philip P., 459. 

Cooke, Rose Terry, 439, 459. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 
375-377. 

Coppee, Henry, 460. 

Copyright, non-existence of 
dramatic, in Shakespeare’s 
time, 87. 

Corbet, Richard, 179. 

Cornwall, Barry, 334. 

Coryat, Thomas, 178. 

Cotton, Charles, 180. 

Cotton, John, 346, 347. 

Cotton, Robert B., 178. 

Cousin, Victor, on 
Locke, 162. 

Coverdale, Miles, first printed 
copy of whole Bible pub- 
lished by, 67. 

Cowley, Abraham, biography 
of, 123; disciple of Donne, 
124; Johnson’s esteem for, 
214. 

Cowper, William, on Milton, 
130; on John Bunyan, 144 ; 
on Dr. Johnson, 214; biog- 
raphy of, 225, 226. 

Crabbe, George, 228. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert, 
443. 

Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock, 
335. 

Craik, G. L., on Dryden, 150. 

Or ranch, Christopher Pearse, 
427. 

Cranmer’s version of the 
Bible, 67; Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 68; speech in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., 
parody on, 108. 

Crashaw, Richard, 180. 

Crawford, Francis Marion, 
452, 453, 

Critical ie of the 18th 
century, 7, 167-177. 

Criticism, extract from 
Pope’s Essay on, 170, 171; 
German, first applied to 
history and the Seriptures 
by Milman, 284; applica- 
tions of the canons of lit- 


John 


erary, to the Bible and 
theology, 313. 
Croaker. See Drake, J. R. 


Crockett, Samuel R., 337. 
Croly, George, 333. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 
pase a satrap of, 
Carlyle’s Life of, 310. 
Cross, Mary Ann Evans. 
Eliot, George. 
Crowne, John, 180. 
Crusades, tales of the, 29; 
Gibbon’s account of, 208, 
Cudworth, Ralph, 180. 
Culture of Normans the roots 
of English culture, 28. 
Cumberland, Richard, 245. 
Cummins, Maria 8., 459. 


Samuel 
141; 


See 


Cunningham, Allan, on 
Burns, 231; chief works 
of, 333, 

Currer Bell, See Bronté, 


Charlotte. 
Curtis, George Ticknor, 458, 
Curtis, George William, 425, 
426, 
Cynewulf, 7; 
23. 


works of, 22, 


Dalrymple, David, 244. 

Dana, Charles A., ‘459. 

Dana, Richard Henry, 
390. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., 
377. 


389, 


Danes, invasions of English 
soil by, 12 

Daniel, Samuel, poet-lau- 
reate, 62; biography of, T7. 

Danish line, rulers of England 
in the, 8. 

Dante, Rossetti related to, 
276; Longfellow’s lectures 
on, 394; translation of his 
Divine Comedy, 395. 

Darwin, Charles Robert, 301, 

Darwin, Erasmus, 245. 

Dayenant, William, poet- 
laureate, 62, 124; biography 
of, 124, 125. 


Dayies, John, on Shake- 
speare, 93; chief work of, 
178. 


Davis, Jefferson, 414. 

Davis, Rebecca Harding, 460. 

Davis, Richard Harding, 447, 

Davy, Sir Humphry, on 
Franklin, 355. 

Day, John, 121. 

Defoe, Daniel, 196-198, 

De Kay, Charles, 463. 

Dekker, Thomas, 178. 

Deland, Margaret, 446. 

De Lolme, John Louis, 245, 

Denham, John, 180. 

Dennie, Joseph, 369. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 307, 


Dery, George H., 460, 


INDEX. 


Descartes, influence of, on 
John Locke, 163. 

De Tocqueville on Hamilton, 
361, 


Dialect literature, 440. 


Diary, Evelyn’s, 146; 
Pepys’s, 146, 147. 

Dibdin, Charles, 245, 

Dickens, Charles, the fore- 
runner of, 202; biography 
of, 322, 823. 

Dickinson, Jonathan, first 


president of College of 
New Jersey, 351. 

Dictionary, Johnson’s, 211. 

Disraeh, Benjamin, 324, B20. 

Disraeli, Isaac, chief work of, 
246; works of, edited by 
his son, 825. 

Dobell, Sydney, 335. 

Dobson, Austin, 336. 

Doddridge, Philip, 244. 

Dodge, Mary Abigail, 462. 

Dodge, Mary Mapes, 461. 

Dodge, T. A., 462. 

Donne, John, biography of, 
122, 123; founder of Meta- 
physical School, 124; Wal- 
ton’s biography of, 145. 

Don Quixote, Smollett’s 
translation of, 201. 

Dorr, Julia C. R., 460. 

Douai Bible, the, 68, 

Douglas, Gawin, 55. 

Dowden, Edward, 336. 

Doyle, A, Conan, 337. 

Drake, Joseph Rodman, 374. 

Drake, Samuel A., 461. 

Drama, influence of inven- 
tion and discovery on the, 
15; the grandest phenome- 
non of the Elizabethan age, 
79; rules of ancient, 50; 
dawn of English, 80-89; 
rules of ancient, followed 
by Ben Jonson, 105; re 
vival of, 124, 150; Dryden’s 
contributions to the, 153, 
154; the new, 156; the 
corrupt, 156-161; prose 
fiction the expansion of, 
196. 

Dramatic poetry of age of 
Elizabeth and James, close 
of, 110; Dryden’s Essay 
on, 151. 

Dramatists, the corrupt and 
Elizabethan, 7; the Shake- 
spearean, 103-110; the 
comic, 157-159; the tragic, 
160; Lamb’s Specimens of 
the Old English, 307. 

Draper, John W., 414, 459. 

Drapier Letters, the, 191, 

Drayton, Michael, biography 
of, 77; on John Lyly, 87. 

Drop-shot. See Cable, 
George W. 

Drummond, William, 179, 
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Dryden, John, 
reate, 62, 151; on Spenser, 
69; on Ben Jonson, 103, 
on John Donne, 122; on 
Milton, 130, 137; biography 
of, 150; non-dramatic 
works of. 151-153; adver- 
sity of, 153; dramas of, 
158; translation of the 
/Bneid by, 154; prose writ- 
ings of, 155; bibliography, 
155; degrades his talents, 
156; on Congreve, 158; on 
Jeremy Collier, 160; admi- 
ration of Pope for, 168; 
studied by Pope, 169; and 
Addison, friendship be 
tween, 183; Scott’s Life 
of, 239; on George Sandys, 
345. 

Duchesse, Boke of the, 37. 

Dugdale, William, 179. 

Du Maurier, George Louis 
Pamella Busson, 331, 332. 

Dunbar, William, 55. 

Dunciad, The, 173. 

Duns Scotus, 59. 

D’Urfey, Tom, 181. 

Dwight, Timothy, president 
of Yale College, 366. 

Dyce, Alexander, Works of 
Skelton, 62; Webster’s 
works, 110; on Pope, 168. 

Dyer, John, 244 


Eadmer of Kent, 58. 

Earle, John, 180. 

Early English Text Society, 
59. 


7; poet-lau- 


Easy Chair, the, 426. 

Ecclesiastical literature, un- 
der Norman kings, 28; 
jurisprudence, Froude’s 
treatise on, 287; polity, 
Hooker’s treatise on the 
laws of, 112. 

Eclogues, Pope’s, 172. 

Economie science, English 
school of, founded by Adam 
Smith, 217. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 317. 

Edinburgh Review, history 
of, 304, 305. 

Education, of clergy, King 
Alfred’s efforts towards, 
23; improvements in uni- 
versity, 288. 

Edward II., 8; Marlowe’s 
tragedy of, 8s. 

Edwards, Amelia B., 336. 

Edwards, Harry 8., 464. 

Edwards, Jonathan, Dicer 
phy. of, 852--855 ; and Ben 
jamin Franklin, contrasted, 
357, 358. 

Egbert, King of the West 
Saxons, reign of, 8, 11. 

Eggleston, Edward, 448, 444. 

Eggleston, George Cary, 462, 
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Eliot, George, 327-329. 

Eliot, John, 348. 

Elizabeth, Queen, reign of, 
8; Roger Ascham, tutor to, 
65; literary homage paid 
to, by Spenser, Oey ntaus 
Sack ville’s Gorbodue acted 
before, 83 ; Spenser’s Faery 
Queene dedicated to, and 
to Virginia, 344. 

Elizabethan age of English 
literature, 5,7; included in 
Tudor period, 10; history 
of, 14, 15 , literary influence 
in, 61-68; non-dramatic 
poets of, *69- 79; literary 
and social progress of, 75, 
76; dramatic writers of, 
80-110; prose literature of, 
111-119 ; interest of writers 
of, in American literature, 
B44, 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 
praises Whitman's poetry, 
406; biography of, ome 

England, rulers of, 83 inva 
sion of, by Necker 12. 
13; literature of, under 
Norman kings, 28, 29; lit- 
erature of, under Plantage 
nets, 80-83; social and 
literary influence in, under 
the Tudors, 61; Clarendon, 
lord chancellor of, 147; 
progress of physical sci- 
ence in, 166, 

England, Old, gleemen of, 1. 

English, conversion of, to 
Christianity, 12. 

Epitaph, Shakespeare’s 94; 
Richard Mather’s, 349. 
Erasmus, on John Skelton, 
62; friend of Sir Thomas 

More, 63. 

Erigena, John Scotus, 27. 

Erskine, Dr., on Jonathan 
Edwards, 352, 

Essayists and reviewers of 
the 19th century, 7, 504- 
314; American, 420-435, 

Essays, the most elegant 
light, of the 18th century, 
284, 

Essex, Earl of, relations of 
Bacon to, 114. 

Etheredge, George, founder 
of the comedy of intrigue, 
157. 

Ethical writers, of latter half 
of 18th century, 7, 210; of 
America, 384-388. 

Ethics, interest in, deepened 
in 18th century, 254. 
Kttrick Shepherd, The. 

Hogg, James. 

Buphuism, definition of, 87. 

Eusden, L., poet-laureate, 63. 

Evans, Mary Ann. See Zviot, 
George. 


Bee 


INDEX. 


Evelyn, John, 146. 

Everett, Alexander H., in 
vites Irving to visit Spain, 
372. 

Everett, Edward, 457. 

Exeter Book, 23, 58. 

Exodus, Genesis and, 59. 


Faber, Frederick W., 335. 

Fabyan, Robert, 65. 

Faery Queene, Spenser’s, 71- 
73. 


Fairfax, Edward, 121, 179. 

Falconer, William, 245. 

Fanshawe, Richard, 180. 

Faraday, Michael, 333. 

Farquhar, George, 159. 

Father of English Poetry, 
the, 34; of Scotch Poetry 
and History, 51; of the art 
of modern criticism, 155; 
of Greek poetry, 226. 

Faust, Taylor’s translation 
of Goethe’s, 428, 429. 

Faustus, Marlowe’s, 88. 

Fawcett, Edgar, 447, 462. 

Felton, Cornelius ©., 457. 

Ferguson, Robert, 245, 

Fern, Fanny, 458, 

Ferrex and Porrex. See Gor 
bodue. 

Ferrier, Susan E., 333. 

Feudalism and William the 
Conqueror, 13. 

Fiction, first writers of, 196- 
203, 234; schools of con- 
temporary American, 436 ; 
delineating provincial char- 
acteristics, 436-447; criti 
cal, 448, 

Field, Eugene, 405. 

Field, Kate, 464. 

Field, Nathaniel, 178. 

Fielding, Henry, on Pope, 
168 ; biography of, 199-201 ; 
the forerunner of Thack- 
eray, 202. 

Fields, James T., retirement 
of, from Atlantic Monthly, 
449 ; chief works of, 459. 

Filmer, Robert, 179. 

Fisher, George P., 415. 

Fiske, John, 417. 

Fitzboodle, George, Esq. See 
Thackeray, W. M. 

Fitzgerald, Edward, Moore’s 
biography of, 253. 

Flecknoe, Dryden’s contempt 
for, 152. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Sal 
toun, 181, 

Fletcher, Giles and Phineas, 
78. 

Fletcher, 


John, a frequenter 
of the 


Mermaid Club, 
112; surpassed by Milton, 
135. See Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Florence of Worcester, 58. 


Florio, John, 121. 

Flyot, Thomas, 120. 

Foote, Mary Hallock, 445. 

Ford, John, dramas of, 103; 
chief works of, 179. 

Ford, Paul L., 414. 

Ford, Worthington C., 414. 

Forster, John, literary ex 
ecutor of Dickens, 323. 

Fortescue, John, early jurist, 


, O4. 

Fowls, Assembly of, 87. 

Fox, George, 180. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 65; 
the companion of Buny an 
during imprisonment, 144. 

France, troubadours of, 1; 
progress of physical science 
in, 166. 

Francis, Sir Philip, and the 
letters of Junius, 217. 

Franklin, Benjamin, biogra- 
phy of, 355-357; and Ed- 
wards, contrasted, 357, 358 ; 
writings of, classified, 358 ; 
and Swift, compared, 358; 
views of, on philanthropy 
and sociology, parallel to 
Hale’s, 385. 

Fraser, A. C., 
Edwards, 352. 

Frederic, Harold, 446. 

Frederick the Great, 
lyle’s work on, 310, 

Freeman on Gibbon, 207. 

Freeman, Edward Augustus, 
285, 286. 

French, little spoken in mid- 
dle of 14th century, 5; the 
language of the court, of 
law, and of secular litera- 
ture, 13; literature under 
Norman kings, 28; drama, 
English stage reyvolution- 
ized by, 124; drama _ sup- 
plants romantie  Eliza- 
bethan, 153; stage, influ 
ence of, on literature, 196; 
Revolution, Carlyle’s His- 
tory of, 310; Revolution, 
Dickens’s study of, 323. 

French, Alice. See Thanet, 
Octave. 

Freneau, Philip, first Amer- 
ican poet 
England, 365. 

Frothingham, O. B., 460. 

Froude, James ‘Anthony, 
biography of, 286, 287 : lit- 
erary executor of Carlyle, 
311. 

Fuller, Henry B., 464. 

Fuller Ossoli, Margaret, con- 
tributor to The Dial, 421; 
biography of, 422, 423. 

Fuller, Thomas, on Ben Jon- 
son, 103; biography of, 127. 

ain Horace Howard, 
460. 


on Jonathan 


Car- 


much read in: 


Gaimar, Geoffrey, 58. 

Galileo visited by Milton, 182. 

Galt, Jobn, 246. 

Gammer Gurton’'s Needle, 
description of, 84. 

Gardiner, Samuel R., 336. 

Garland, Hamlin, 446, 464. 

Garrick, David, on Dr. John- 
son, 210; Macaulay on, 
Fae friend of Dr. Johnson, 
21: 


Garrison, William Lloyd, 457. 
Gascoine, George, 120. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth, 335. 
Gauder, John, 180. 

Gay, John, personal appear- 
ance of, 169; biography of, 
176. 

Gayarré, Charles E. A., 458, 

Genesis and Exodus, 59. 

Gentlemanliness, Sidney’s 
definition of, 76. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 29. 

Germany, minnesingers of, 1 ; 
progress of physical sci- 
ence in, 166; visit of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge 
to, 259. 

Geryase of Tilbury, 59. 

Gesta Romarorum, 82, 50, 59. 

Gibbon, Edward, biography 
of, 206-209; Macaulay on, 
210. 

Gibson, Charles Dana, 447. 

eet William MHarmilton, 


Gittord, William, 305. 
Gilder, "Richard W atson, 404. 
Gilfillan on Longfellow, 392. 
Gilman, Daniel C., 414. 
Gilmore, James R., 460. 
Glanville, Richard, 59. 
Glapthorne, Henry, 179. 
Gleemen, Old English, 1; 
Cynewulf one of the, 22. 
Gloucester, Robert of, 59. 
Glover, Richard, 244. 
Fodkin, Edwin L., 461. 
Godwin, Mary W., 245. 
yodwin, Parke, 459. 
Godwin, William, 317. 
Goethe, interest of, in Mac- 
pherson’s s forgeries, 2277. 
Golden Legend, the, printed 
by Caxton, 53. 
Goldsmith, ‘Oliver, on Dr. 
Johnson, 210, 214; friend 
of Dr. Johnson, 2133; biog- 


raphy of, 221-224; Vicar 
of Wakefield, 223, 224; 
comedies of, 224, 225; 


bibliography, 225. 
Goodale, Dora Reed, 464. 
Goodale, Elaine, 464. 
Gorbodue, the ‘first English 

tragedy, 83. 

Gordon, George. See Byron, 

Lord. 

Gosse, Edmund, 337. 
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Gosson, Stephen, 120. 
yould, Hannah F., 457. 


Government, English, atti- 
tude of, toward literary 
men, 234, 

Gower, John, 7; biography 
of, 49, 50; contemporary 
of Chaucer, 49; materials 


of Shakespeare’ s Pericles 
borrowed from, 50; works 
of, printed by Caxton, 53. 

Grahame, James, 246, 

Grant, Robert, 463. 

Grant, U. 8., 414, 

Gray, Thomas, Johnson’s 
criticism of, denounced, 
214; biography of, 220, 221. 

Greece, dramas of, 80. 

Greek learning, classical, in- 
troduced among Western 
nations, 53; literature, in- 
troduction of study of, into 
English universities, 63 ; 
dramatists, laws of, fol- 
lowed by Jonson, 105; art, 
philosophy, and literature, 
progress in, 313. 

Greeks aided by Byron, 249. 

Greeley, Horace, 414. 

Green, John Richard, Short 
History of the English 
People, 25; biography of, 
284, 285. 

Green, Matthew, 244. 

Greene, Robert, contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare, 86; 
accuses Shakespeare of 
plagiarism, 93; chief works 
of, 120. 

Greenwood, Grace, 460. 

Greville, Fulke, 178. 

Griffin, Dr., lectures by, 367. 

Grosseteste, Robert, 59. 

Grosvenor, Edwin A., 415. 

Grote, George, 281. 

Grotius, Milton entertained 
by, 132. 

Guardian, The, 185. 

Guiney, Louise Imogen, 464. 

Gulliver’s Travels, 192. 

Guy of Warwick, 32, 59. 


H. H. See Jackson, Helen 
Tunt. 

Habington, William, 179. 

Hailes, Lord, 244. 

Hakluyt, Richard, 121. 

Hale, Edward Everett, 385. 

Hale, Matthew, 179. 

Hales, John, 179. 

Hall, Edward, 7; The Union 
of the Noble and Illustrate 
Families of York and Lan- 
castre, 65, 

Hall, Joseph, satirist, 78 ; dis- 
tinction of, in other lines, 


79. 
Hall, Mrs., 384, 
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Hall, Robert, on Jonathan 
Edwards, 352. 

Hallam, Henry, on More’s 
History of King Richard 
NL, 64; on Spenser, 69, 
74; on Shakespeare, 90 ; 
on John Locke, 164; biog: 
raphy of, 283. 

Halleck, Fitz Greene, 375, 

Halpine, Charles G., 460. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 
314. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 361. 

Hamilton, Gail, 462. 

Hamilton, William Sterling, 
290. 

Hanoverian age, the, 10; to 
the first empire of Napo- 
leon, 16, 17, 182. 

Hardy, Arthur 8., 462. 

Harington, John, 21, 

Harland, Henry. See Luska, 
Sidney. 

Harland, Marion, 461. 

Harold, reign of, 8, 12. 

Harper’s Weekly the ally of 
the Union cause, 425. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 442. 

Harrison, Constance Cary, 
447. 

Harrison, William, 121. 

Harry, Blind, 55. 

Harte, Francis Bret, 444, 445. 

Hartley, David, 244. 

Harvard College, first book 
printed in America from 
the press of, 346; the goal 
of Puritan ambition, 350; 
Increase Mather president 
of, for sixteen years, 350. 

Hastings, Warren, Burke’s 
philippie on, 216. 

Havelok the Dane, 32, 59. 

Hawes, Stephen, allegories 
of, a link between Chaucer 


and Spenser, 61; chief 
works of, 120. 

Hawkins, Anthony Hope, 
337 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, biog- 
raphy of, 879-382 ; James’s 
Life of, 451. 

Hawthorne, Julian, 453, 454. 

Hawthorne, Rose, 452. 


*| Hay, John, 433. 


Hayne, Paul Hamilton, 403, 
404, 

Hazlitt, William, on Pope and 
Dryden, 170; biography of, 
306; on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 352. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, 464. 

Heber, Reginald, 333. 

Hedge, Frederick H., 459. 

Heine, influence of, on How- 
ells’s poems, 445. 

Helps, Arthur, 335, 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 


. 
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Henry II., reign of, 8, 14. 

Henry of Bracton, 59. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 58. 

Henry, Matthew, 181. 

Henryson, Robert, 55. 

Herbert, George, Walton’s 
biography of, 145; chief 
works of, 179 

Herbert, Lord, 179. 

Hereward the Saxon, 82. 

Herrick, Robert, 125, 

Herschel, Jobn, on William 
Whe well, 301; chief works 
of, 333. 

Hexameters, Howells ranks 
next to Longfellow in con- 
trol of, 448. 

Hylin, Peter, 179. 

Heywood, John, 83. 

Heywood, Thomas, 121. 

Higden, Ranulf, 60. 

Higginson, Thomas Went- 
worth, on Margaret Fuller, 
423; biography of, 429, 430. 

Hilda’s Monastery, location 
of, 21, 

Hildreth, Richard, 408. 

Hillard, George 8., on Haw- 
thorne, 379; chief work of, 
457. 

Historical writers of the 18th 
century, 7, 204-209 ; writ- 
ers of the 19th century, 1 
280-287 ; literature, devel- 
opment of, 65, 2384; writ- 
ing, what it implies, 408; 
writers, American, 408-419, 

History, relations of, and lit- 
erature, 9; epochs of Eng- 


lish, 10; Pao gioss in, in 
19th century, ; periods 
of American, 339 ; Revolu- 


tionary period of Americ: an, 
unfavorable to authorship, 
B40. 

Hobbes, Thomas, biography 
of, 148; bibliography, 149, 

Hoeeleve. See Oceleve, 
Thomas. 

Hodge, Charles, 457. 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, edi- 
tor of Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine, 369; contributions 
of, to literature, 390, 458. 

Hogarth, illustrator of But- 
ler’s A oesyioae 142. 

Hogg, James, on Burns, 230; 
chief works of, 246, 

Holinshed, Raphael, Chroni- 
cles of, 65; on the progress 
of the Elizabethan age, 
75; Chronicles of, the 
source of some of Shake- 
speare’s dramas, 96, 97. 

Holland, progress of physical 
science in, 166. 

Holland, Lady Henry, biog- 
raphy of Scott by, 305. 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert, biog- 


INDEX. 


raphy of, 384, 385; Gilder 
an associate of, 404. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, on 
Shakespeare, 90 ; on meter 
of Longfellow’s. Hiawatha, 
394; biography of, 397, 398. 


Holst, Hermann yon. See 
Von Holst. 

Home, Henry, 244. 

Home, John, 245, 

Home, Sweet Home, 390, 
457. 

Homer, Pope’s translations 
of, 172. 

Honorius, Emperor, with- 


draws Roman legions from 
Britain, 10. 

Hood, Robin, 32, 

Hood, Thomas, 268, 269. 

Hook, Theodore E., 333. 

Hooker, Richard, biography 
of, 112 ; Walton’s biography 
of, 145, 

Hooker, Thomas, 346, 

Hopkins, Mark, 457. 

Hopkinson, Francis, 363. 

Horn, King, 32, 59. 

Horne, Richard H., 334. 

Horner, one of the founders 
of the Edinburgh Review, 
304. 

Houghton, Lord, 334, 

House of Fame, 37, 38. 

Hovenden, Roger of, 59. 

Howard, Blanche W., 462. 

Howard, Bronson, 463, 

Howard, Henry (Earl of Sur- 
rey), 7, 68. 

Howard, Robert, 180. 

Howe, E. W., 464. 

Howe, John, 180. 

Howe, Julia Ward, 459. 

Howell, James, on Ben Jon- 
son, 103. 

Howells, William Dean, biog- 


raphy of, 448-450; and 
Henry James, contrasted, 
451. 


Howitt, Mary, 334. 
Howitt, William, 334. 
Hudibras, Butler’s descrip- 
tion of, 142; Trumbull’s 
satire in imitation of, 363. 
Hudson, Henry N., work on 
English drama by, 89; on 
Shakespeare, 99; chief 
works of, 458, 
Humanities, or ‘ 
ing,” 53. 
Hume, David, on Ben Jon- 
son, 103; on Milton, 130; 
on Dryden, 150; biography 
of, 204, 205; interest of, 
in Macpherson’s forgeries, 
227 ; philosophical essays 
of, 234: and John Lingard, 
compared, 282. 
Humorists, American, 
456, 


new learn- 


454- 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh, 
7; biography of, 267. 

Huntingdon, Henry of, 58. 

Hutchinson, Ellen Mackay, 
collaborator of Stedman, 
433. 

Hutton, Laurence, 462. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 301. 

Hyde, Edward (Earl of Clar- 
endon), biography of, 147, 
148. 


I Would not Live Alway, 390. 

Idioms, Swift’s writings 
abound in, 198. 

Idler, The, 212. 

Idylls of the King, 29, 54. 

liad, Chapman’s translation 
of, 79; Pope’s translation 
of, 172; Cowper’s trans- 
lation of, 226; Bryant’s 
translation of, 391. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, 245. 

Indian language,  Eliot’s 
translation of Bible into, 
348. 

Inductive reasoning, Bacon 
on the, 116; overthrows 
skepticism, 288. 

Ingelow, Jean, 336. 

Interludes, The, 83. 

Ireland, History of Civil 
War in, by Clarendon, 148 ; 
Swift’s residence in, 191. 

Irving, Washington, biog- 
raphy of, 370-873; on 
Bryant, 390; interest of, 
in Bryant, 391; Warner’s 
Life of, 482. 

Irving, William, 371. 

Italian poems, Milton’s, 135. 

Italy, influence of, on litera- 


ture, 15, 277. 

Ivanhoe, quotation from, 13. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 484, 
435. 

James I. of Scotland, 7; on 
Chaucer and Gower, 50; 


most brilliant poet of 15th 
century, 54, 55. 
James VI. or I., King, 178. 
James, George P. R., 334. 
James, Henry, influence of, 
on Du Maurier, 331; biog- 
raphy of, 450, 451; and 
Howells, contrasted, 451. 
Janvier, Thomas A., 447, 463. 
Jay, John, 362, 
Jefferies, Richard, 336. 
Jefferson, Thomas, 362. 
Jeffrey, Lord, on Jeremy 
Taylor, 128; on poetry, 
175; biography of, 304; on 
Franklin, 358. 
Jeffreys, brutality of, towards 
Richard Baxter, 129. 
Jerrold, Douglas W., 334. 
Jew of Malta, Marlowe’s, 88. 


Jewell, Bishop, Apology for 
the Church of England (in 
Latin), 65. 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, 438, 439. 

Jewish Church, Stanley's 
History of, 300. 

John of Salisbury, 58. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
publications of, 414. 

Johnson, Rossiter, 462. 

Johnson, Samuel, on poets 
of 17th century, 122; on 
Samuel Butler, 142; on 
Addison, 182, 186; per- 
sonal appearance of, 210; 
early life of, 210, 211; Dic- 
tionary of, 11; H ‘periodicals 


of, 212; his Rasselas, 212 ; 
pensioned, 212 acquaint. 
ance of, with Boswell 


and the Thrales, 213; his 
Lives of the Poets, 214; 
style of writings of, 214; 
character of, 215; bibliog- 
raphy, 215; on Goldsmith, 
221, 224; on Hannah More, 
229; an exponent of scho- 
lastic style, 235. 

Johnston, Arthur, 179. 

Johnston, Richard Malcolm, 
442. 

Johnstone, Alexander, 462. 

Jonah, Tyndale’s English 
Version of the Book of, 66. 

Jones, Hugh, 352. 

Jones, William, 245, 

Jonson, Ben, ‘poet- -laureate, 
62, 105; on Marlowe, 88; 
on Shakespeare, 90, 100; 
intimacy of, with Shake- 
speare, 91; Shakespeare, 
an actor in his Every Man 
In His Humor, 93; biog- 
graphy of, 103-105; publi- 
cation of his Every Man 
In His Humor, 104; dra- 
matic works of, 105, 106 ; 
prose writings and verse 
of, 106; bibliography, 107; 
inspired by Fletcher, 109; 
frequenter of the Mermaid 
Club, 112; on Bacon, 113, 
115; on John Donne, 123; 
surpassed by Milton, 135, 

Jowett, Benjamin, 300, 301. 

Judd, Sylvester, 436. 

Junius, letters of, 216, 217. 

Jutes, invasion of England 
by, 2. 

Juvenal, 
phrase of, 211; 
edition of, 305, 


Johnson’s _para- 
Gifford’s 


Kames, Lord, 244. 

Kant and the Scotch philoso- 
phers, influence of Hume 
on, 205. 

Kantian method, application 


INDEX. 


of, to the Scottish philoso- 
phy, 290. 

Kay, John, styled laureate 
under Edward IV., 62. 

Keats, 7; Shelley’s lament on 
the death of, 255; biogra- 
phy of, 255, 256. 

Keble, John, 296, 

Kemble, Frances A., 459. 

Kemble, J. M., 58. 

Kennan, George, 463. 

Kennedy, John Pendleton, 
3TT. 

Kennedy, Walter, 60. 

Kent, England, settled by the 
Jutes, 2; Eadmer of, 58. 
Kent, Chancellor James, [r- 

ving’s reply to address of 
welcome of, 3733; chief 
works on, 457, 
Key, Francis Scott, 390, 457. 
King, Charles, 462. 
King, Grace Elizabeth, 441. 
King, Thomas Starr, 460. 
King’s Quair, 55, 

King’s Company of Players, 
Dryden’s relations to, 151. 
Kinglake, Alexander W., 334. 
Kings, divine right of, Latin 

pamphlet on, and Milton’s 

reply thereto, 133. 
Kingsley, Charles, 298-300. 
Kinney, Coates, 460. 
Kipling, Rudyard, 337. 
Kirk, John Foster, 414. 
Kirke, Edmund, 460. 
Kirkland, Joseph, 445. 
Kitchenland, Land of Cock- 

aigne or, 32. 


Knickerbocker writers, the, 
369-378. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, 
333. 


Knox, John, History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, 65. 
Kyd, Thomas, contemporary 


of Shakespeare, 86; chief 
works of, 121. 
Lake School, the, 7; mem- 


bers of, 258-266. 

Lamartine on Milton, 131, 134, 
137. 

Lamb, Caroline, 333. 

Lamb, Charles, on John Web- 
ster, 110; biography of, 
306, 307. 

Lamb, Martha J., 460. 

Landon, Letitia iB 334, 

Landor, W. 8. nines on John 
Locke, 162; on Isaac Bar- 


row, 166; biography _ of, 
267, 268. ; 
Lanfranc, Norman,  arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, 28, 
58. 

Lang, Andrew, on origin of 
ballads, 55, 56; chief works 
of, 387. 
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Langhorne, John, 245. 
Langlande, William, 7; con- 
temporary of Chaucer, 46; 
The Vision of Piers Plough’ 
man of, 47-49 ; work of, in 
pu and matter, s satirical, 


ae Peter, 59. 

Langton, Bennet, Macaulay 
on, 210; friend of Dr. John- 
son, 213. 

Language a process of growth 
and change, 4. 

Language, English, origin of, 
2; Anglo-Saxon oldest form 
of, 3; the three stages of, 
and their development, 3- 
6; date of transition from 
Saxon to, undetermined, 4; 
the language of courts of 
law, 5; enriched by con- 
tact with Norman French, 
13, 14; the legal language 
of Great Britain at end of 
14th century, 14; influence 
of Wycliffe’s Bible on, 47; 
influence of Bible and 
Prayer Books in forming, 
68; influence of Shake- 
speare on the history of, 
100, 101; Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary of, 211. 

Languages classified by their 
grammatical forms and 
idioms, 3. 

Lanier, Sidney, 435. 

Lareom, Lucy, 439, 459. 

Larned, Augusta, 461. 


Lathrop, George Parsons, 
452. j 
Latimer, Hugh, 120. 


Latin writers up to 1066, 24, 
27; chroniclers, the, 29; 
poems of John Skelton, 62 ; 
plays imitated, 83; poems 
of Milton, 131, 132, 135 


Laud, Archbishop, makes 
Jeremy Taylor his chap- 
lain, 127; bitterness of, 
against non-conformity, 
346. 


Laureate of the South, the, 
404. See Poet-laureate. 
Law, Bentham’s attacks on 

abuses of the, 291. 


Laws of England, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on, 
Dis 

Layamon, his Brut, 3, 31; 


Middle English poet, 7. 

Lazarus, Emma, 462. 

Lea, Henry ©., 415; biog- 
raphy of, 418. 

Lecky, William E. H., 336, 

Lee, Nathaniel, 181. 

Legende of Goode Women, 
87, 88. 

Legends of the Saints, The, 
ol. 
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Leibnitz, John Locke a con- 
temporary of, 163. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, 430. 

Leland, John, 120. 

Letter-writing, Lady Mary 
Montagu foremost in, 195; 
Samuel Richardson fluent 
in, 198. 

Lever, Charles James, 334. 

Lewes, George Henry, 294. 
See Hliot, George. 

Lewis, Matthew G., 246. 

Lewis, Tayler, 457. 

Leyden, John, 246. 

Library, Loganian, in Phila- 
delphia, founded, 851; of 
Harvard University, repu- 
tation of Justin Winsor 
in, 416. 

Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, founded by Frank- 
lin, 356. 

Lillo, George, 244. 

Lingard, John, 281, 282. 

Lippincott, Sar ah Tes 460. 

Litchfield, Grace 1D), 462. 

Literary compositions in 
England suspended by 
Danish and Norman in- 
vasions, 12. 

Literature, before the days 
of printing, 1, 2; definition 
of, 15 - beginnings of, poetic 
in form, 1,2; chart of Eng- 
lish, 7; of the Restoration, 
7; relations of history and, 
9 ; development of English, 
in periods, 9; from dawn 
of, to Norman Conquest, 
10-12; English, from Nor- 
man Conquest to the Tu- 
dors, 10, 12-14; of the 18th 
century, what it comprises, 
284. 

Lithgow, William, 179. 

Livingston, William, 362, 

Lloyd, Robert, 245. 

Locke, David Ross, 461. 

Locke, John, philosophers 
and theologians in time 
of, 7; biography of, 162- 
165 ; bibliography, 165; and 
George Berkeley, teachings 
of, compared, 194; Essay 
onthe Human Understand- 
ing by, a delight to Jona- 
than Edwards, 354. 

Locker, Fr rederick, B35. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, on 
Scott, 237; biography of, 
805; on Irving, 369. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 414, 464. 

Lodge, Thomas, 121. 

Logan, James, founder of 
Loganian Library, Phila- 
delphia, 351. 

Logan, John, 245. 

Lollards, followers of Wyc- 
liffe, 47. 
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Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth, 392-395. 

Longfellow, Samuel, 459. 

Lossing, Benson J., 414, 458. 

Lounsbury, Thomas R., 461. 

Lovelace, Richard, 179. 

Lover, Samuel, 333, 

Lowell, Edward J., 462. 

Lowell, James Russell, on 
Chaucer, 34; on Spenser, 
35 ‘on’ Ritson, 195 on 
Pope, 168; on William 
Collins, 220; biography of, 
899-402. 

Lowell, Robert T. 8., 458. 

Lowth, Robert, 244. 

Ludlow, Fitz-Hugh, 461. 

Lunt, George, 458, 

Luska, Sidney, 447. 

Lydgate, John, 7; biography 

f, 


of, 50. 

Lyell, Charles, 333. 

Lyly, John, contemporary 
of Shakespeare, 86; biogra- 
phy of, 87. 

Lyly, William, 120. 

Lyndsay, David, 120. 

Lyttelton, George, 244. 

Lytton, Lord. See Bulwer, 
Robert Edward, 

Lytton-Bulwer, Sir Edward 
G. E. See Bulwer. 


Mabie, Hamilton W., 462. 
Macaulay, Thomas Babing- 
ton, on Bacon, 116; on 
Milton, 130, 186; on John 
Bunyan, 145; on Dryden, 
155; on Addison, 182; on 
Swift, 188; on Nugent, 
210; on Dr. Johnson, 210 ; 
on Burke, 210; on Langton, 
210; on Beauclere, 210; 
on Garrick, 210; on Gib- 
bon, 210; on Reynolds, 
210; on Scott, 241; on By- 
ron, 247 ; biography of, 282, 
283; on Jane Austen, 318. 
McClellan, George B., 414. 
Macdonald, George, 335, 
Mackenzie, George, 180. 
Mackenzie, Henry, 245, 
Mackintosh, James, on Spen- 
ser, 69; on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 352. 
Maclaren, Ian, 337. 
McLean, Sally Pratt, 489. 
MacMaster, John Bach, 418. 
Macpherson, James, poetical 
forgeries of, 213, Dorr 
Madden, Frederick, 59. 
Madison, James, 362. 
Mahan, Alfred T., 415, 
Mahon, Lord, 334. 
Maine, Henry, 335. 
Maitland, Richard, 120. 
Mallet, David, 244. 


Malmesbury, William of, 58; 


the selfish philosopher of, 
14! 


Malory’s King Arthur printed 
by Caxton, 53, 54. 

Man, Pope’s Essay on, 174. 

Mandeville, Bernard, 181. 

Mandeville, John, Middle 
English prose writer, T. 

Map, Walter, 58. 

Marianus Scotus. See Scotus. 

Marlborough, praises of, sung 
by Addison, 183. 

Marlowe, Christopher, con 
temporary of Shakespeare, 
86; biography of, 87, 88. 

Marprelate, Martin, 121. 

Marryat, Frederick, 320. 

Marsh, on Tyndale, 67; on 
Shakespeare’s vocabulary, 
101 


Marshalsea prison, George 
Wither confined in, 125, 

Marston, John, 178. 

Martin Marprelate, 121. 

Martineau, Harriet, 292, 293, 

Marvell, Andrew, 180. 

Mason, William, 244. 

Masques, Ben Jonson’ s, 105, 
106. 

Massinger, Philip, plays of, 
108 ; “collaborator of Beau 
mont and Fletcher, 108; 
biography of, 109. 

Mather, Cotton, 350, 351. 

Mather, Increase, 350, 

Mather, Richard, 349. 

Matthews, Brander, 447, 463. 

Maurice on Dean Stanley, 300. 

Maurier, G. L. P. B. du. 
See Du Maurier. 

May, Thomas, 179. 

Melvil, James, 121. 

Melyille, George J. W., 835. 

Melville, Herman, 459. 

Memory, poetic forms help- 
ful to, 1. 

Meredith, George, 335, 

Meredith, Owen. See Bul- 
wer, Robert Edward. 

Mermaid Club, founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 112. 

Mermaid Tavern, frequented 
by John Donne, 128. 

Metaphor, use of, by Shake- 
speare and Bacon, 100, 118; 
faded, 445. 

Metaphysical poets, the so- 
called, 7, 122-125. 

Metaphysician of America, 
the, 352. 

Metaphysics and the Scottish 
philosophy, 290. 

Michel, Dan, 60. 

Middle English, period of, 
3; development of, 4, 5; 
the language of Chaucer 
and Wycliffe, 4; writers 


Of, 
Middleton, Conyers, 244, 


Middleton, Thomas, 178. 
Military life of Normans, 28. 
Mill, John Stuart, on John 
Locke, 162; on Coleridge, 
264; biography of, 293. 
Mill, James, 290, 291. 


Miller, Hugh, 302, 303. 

Miller, Harriet M., 424. 

Milman, Henry Hart, on 
Macaulay, 283; biography 
of, 283, 284. 

Milnes, Richard Monckton, 

334, 
Milton, John, 7; and the 


Augustan age, 16; his Par- 
adise Lost and Gaedmon’s 
Paraphrase of the Scrip- 
tures, compared, 22; on 
Spenser, 69; on Shake- 
speare, 90; inspired by 
Fletcher, 109; a metaphys- 
ical poet, 122; intercession 
by, for Davenant, 124; 
early career of, 130-133 ; 
services of, to the govern- 
ment, 133, 134; the three 
periods of his literary ca- 
reer, 134-137; friendship 
of, for Thomas Ellwood, 
188; solitariness of, 139; 
bibliography, 140; John- 
son’s criticism of, 214. 
Minnesingers, German, 1. 
Minot, Laurence, 60. 
Minto, William, 336. 
Mirabeau on Franklin, 355. 
Miracle plays, 80-82. 
Mitchell, Donald Grant, 426, 
427. 
. Mitchell, Silas Weir, 460. 
Mitford, Mary Russell, biog- 
raphy of, 319, 320; on Ir- 
ving, 369 5 on Hawthorne, 
379. 


Mitford, William, 245. 

Modern’ English, period of, 
8, development of, 3, 4, 5, 
6: and Old English, vocab- 
ularies of, differ, 4; litera- 
ture of Elizabethan, Au- 
gustan, and Victorian eras 
in, 5; writers of, 7; ad- 
vance towards, in Laya- 
mon’s Brut, 31. 

Moliére, disciples of, 157, 158 ; 
Vanbrugh’s adaptations 
from, 159. 

Monarch, the merry, 141. 

Monasteries, promotion of 
learning in English, 29; 
suppressed in England, 61. 

Monastery, Hilda’s, location 
of, 21. 

Monroe, James, 362. 

Montagu, Mary Wortley, 
on Addison, 182 ; biography 
of, 195. 

Montgomery Alexander, 121. 

Montgomery, James, 246, 
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Montgomery, Robert, 334. 
Moore, Thomas, 7 ; biography 
of, 22, 253 ; poetry of, 258 ; 
prose writings of, 253, 254 

bibliography, 264. 

Moralities, The, 82. 

More, Hannah, 229. 

More, Henry, 180. 

More, Thomas, 7; biography 
of, 63, 64. 

Morier, James, 333. 

Morley, Henry, extract from 
his English Writers, 19, 20; 
his First Sketch of English 
Literature, 26; on Defoe, 
197; chief works, 336. 

Morley, John, 336. 

Morris, George P., 

Morris, Lewis, 336. 

Morris, William, 64; 
raphy of, 278, 279. 

Morse, Jedediah, 366; advo- 
cate of orthodoxy, 367. 

Morse, John T., 414, 

Motherwell, William, 333. 

Motley, John Lothrop, 411, 
412. 

Moulton. Louise C., 460. 

Muhlenberg, William Augus- 
tus, 390. 

Mulock, Maria. See Craik. 

Munday, Anthony, 178. 

Murchison, Robert I., 333. 


390, 457. 


biog- 


Murfree, Mary Noailles. See 
Craddock, Charles Eg- 
bert. 


Muse, The Tenth, 349. 

My Life is Like a Summer 
Rose, 390. 

Myers, Frederick W. H., 337. 

Mysteries, 80-82. 


Napoleon, the grand, of the 
realms of rhyme, 247. 

Nash, Thomas, 121. 

National period of American 
literature, richness of, in 
poetry, fiction, and history, 
339; progress of literary 
art in, 364; influence of 
French thought on, 365, 

Nature School of writers, 
423, 424. 

Nature studies prompted 
during Hanoverian period, 
sie 

Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis founded by Baneroft, 
410. 

Neal, John, 877, 457. 

Nennius, 27. 

New England and Virginia, 
the pioneers in American 
literature, 844, 345; estab- 
lishment of schools and 
colleges in, 345. 

Newman, John Henry, 296, 
297. 
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Newspapers. See Periodi- 
cals. 

Newton, Isaac, befriended by 
Isaac Barrow, 165; influ- 
ence of, on literature, 166. 

Nicolson, William, 181. 

Niebuhr’s investigations em- 
bodied in Arnold’s History 
of Rome, 298; Roman His- 
tory, effect of, on literature, 
280. 

Nightingale, 
the, 32. 

Norman line, rulers of Eng- 
land in the, 8; Conquest, 
history of, 12, 13; kings, 
literature of England 
under, 28, 29. 

Norsemen, who they were, 


The Owl and 


North, Christopher. See 
Wilson, John. 

North, Lord, Gibbon a sup- 
porter of, 207, 

North, Thomas, 120. 

North American Review, 
establishment of, 389 ; 
Lowell’s connection with, 
401; J. G. Palfrey’s con- 
nection with, 408. 

Norton, Andrews, 367. 

Norton, Caroline, 334, 

Norton, Charles Eliot, 460. 

Novel, the international, 450, 
452. 

Novelist, first American, 366. 

Novelists, the first great, 7, 
196-208; of the 19th cen- 
tury, 7, 315-832; the ethical, 
of America, 384-388. 

Nugent, Macaulay on, 210. 


O’Brien, Fitz-James, 459. 

Occam, William, 59. 

Occleve, or Hoccleye, Thomas, 
(G96 

Odyssey, the, 
translation of, 79; 
translation of, 172; 
ris’s_ translation of, 
Bryant’s translation 
391. 

Old English, period of, 8, 10; 
development of, 4, 5; the 
language of Cadmon’ and 
King Alfred, 4; and Mod 
ern English, vocabularies 
of, differ, 4; writers of, 7; 
poetry, 18+ 23: prose, 23-26. 

Old Oaken Bucket, The, 390, 
457. 


Chapman’s 
Pope’s 
Mor- 
279 ; 

of, 


Oldstyle, Jonathan. See 
Irving, Washington. 

Opie, Amelia, 246. 

Orator, the earliest great 
American, 361, 

Ordericus Vitalis. See Vé- 


talis. 
O'Reilly, John Boyle, 462. 
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Oriental literature, Richard 
Hooker lecturer on, 112. 
Orm or Ormin, 7; The Or- 
mulum, 31, 32. 

Orosius, Ancient History of, 
translated, 23, 

Osgood, Frances 8., 458. 

Ossian, poetry of, forged by 
Macpherson, 213, 227, 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller. 
Fuller, Margaret. 

Otis, James, earliest great 
American orator, 361. 

Otway, Thomas, 160, 

Ouida, 337. 

Overbury, Thomas, 179. 

Owen, John, John Locke, a 
pupil of, 162; chief works 
of, 180. 

Owl and the Nightingale, 
The, 32. 

Oxford, influence of Univer- 
sity of, on modern English 
thought, 313. 


See 


Page, Thomas Nelson, 
442, 

Pageants, The, 83; com- 
posers of, 87; Scott’s ac- 
count of, 106. 

Paine, Robert T., 457. 

Paine, Thomas, 365, 

Paley, William, ‘Works of, 217. 

Palfrey, John G,, 408. 

Paradise Lost, and Paradise 
Regained, 134, 136, 137, 188; 
dramatized, 153. 

Paris, Matthew, 59. 

Parker, first Protestant arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 65. 
Parker, Theodore, biography 
of, 368; disciples of, 420. 

Parkman, Francis, 412, 413. 

Parnell, Thomas, 181. 

Parsons, Thomas W., 

Parton, Sarah P., 458. 

Paston Letters, The, 7; 
scription of, 54. 

Pater, Walter Horatio, 313. 

Patmore, Coventry, 385. 

Patriarch of letters, the, 158. 

Patriotic associations, influ- 
ence of, on historical litera- 
ture, 414, 

Pattison, Mark, 335. 
Paulding, James K., 
biography of, 874. 
Payne, John Howard, 

457, 
Pecock, Reginald, 60. 


441, 


458, 
de- 


871; 
390, 


Peele, George, 66; chief 
works of, 121. 

Penn, William, 181. 

Pennell, Elizabeth and Jo- 
seph, 447. 

Pentateuch, Tyndale’s trans- 


lation of, 66. 
Pepys, Samuel, on the break- 
ing up of a play, 85; 
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biography of, 146, 147; 
bibliography, 147. 

Percival, James Gates, 390. 


Percy Society publications, 
59. 


Percy, Thomas, his Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, 
56; friend of Dr. Johnson, 
213; on Goldsmith, 229 : 
influence of his Reliques 
on Scott, 236, 237. 

Periodical, first religious, 367. 

Periodicals, importance of, 
to literature, 304; early 
American, 855, 3856, 360, 
384, 385; influence of, on 
American literature, 447. 

Perry, Nora, 462. 

Perseverance, The Castle of, 
the oldest English Moral- 
ity, 82. 

Peterborough. 

Phelps- Ward, 
art, 386. 

Phillips, Ambrose, 181. 

Phillips, Wendell, and the 
anti-slavery movement,400, 

Philosophie thought, first use 
of English language by 
Hooker, to express, 112. 

Philosophical inquiries 
prompted during Hanove- 
rian period, 17; Society, 
American, Franklin one of 
the founders of, 356. 

Philosopher, the selfish, of 
Malmesbury, 149, 

Philosophers of Locke’ 


See Turold. 
Elizabeth Stu- 


s time, 


the, 7, 162-166; Scotch, 
and Kant, influence of 
Hume on, 305; of 19th 
century, 288-3808. 
Philosophy, Bacon’s, 117; 
preparation for study of 
German, 234; German, 


popularized by Coleridge, 


263; application of the 
Kantian method to the 
Scottish, 290. 


Physical science, progress of, 
166. 

Piatt, John James, 402. 

Piatt, Sarah Morgan, 402. 

Pierce, Franklin, and Haw- 
thorne, intimacy of, 380. 

Pierpont, John, 457. 

Piers Ploughman, Complaint 
of, 48. 

Piers Ploughman, Creed of, 
48, 

Piers Ploughman, The Vision 
of, 47-49. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, Bun- 
yan’s, 144, 145, 

Pindar, Peter, 245. 

Pinckney, E. C., 390. 

Plantagenets, the, 8; civil 


wars Of later, restores Eng- 
lish to dominancy in Great 


Britain, 14; literature of 
England under, 30-33. 

Plato, Jowett’s translation 
of, 301. 

Plays, classification of Shake- 
speare’s, 95-97, 

Plumptre, Edward H., 335. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, biography 
of, 382-384 : praises Alice 
Cary, 402; Stoddard’s bio- 
graphical study of, 431. 

Poems of the chivalric type, 
37, 71, 72; of the Italian 
type, 38; Latin, of John 
Skelton, 62; non-dramatic, 
Shakespeare’s, 95; Latin, 
of John Milton, 131, 182, 
135. 

Poesy, Sidney’s Defence of, 
{le 


Poet, the poet’s, 73; first 
American professional, 348. 

Poetic forms, helpful to mem- 
ory, 1; vary widely, 2. 

Poet-laureate, definition of, 

62; of polite life, the, 175; 

of America, the, 398. 

Poet- laureates, 1591- -1897, list 
of, 62, 68. 

Poetry the form of early lit- 
erature, 1, 2; influence of 
invention and discovery on, 
15; character of English, 
from Dryden till 1726, 160, 
161; Pope’s influence upon, 
175; dawn of romantic, 
219; Warton’s History of 
English, 221; of reason, 
distinguished aes poetry 
of fancy by Warton’s es- 
say on Pope, 221; reform 
in, effected by Wordsworth, 
261; satirical, of America, 
406, 407. 

Poets, Greek, did not use 
rhyme, 2; Old English, 
Middle English, and Mod- 
ern English, 7; Scotch, 54, 
55, 177; metaphysical, 429 
125; critical, 167-177; two 
classes of, 175; Johnson’s 
Lives of the, 214; of Amer- 
ica, 889-407. 

Political economy, Adam 
Smith the founder of, 217; 
writers of latter half of 18th 
century, 7, 210; literature 
of America, 408. 

Pollok, Robert, 334. 

Polvolbion, Drayton’s, 77, 78. 

Pool, Maria Louisa, 439. 

Poor Richard. See Frank- 
lin, Benjamin. 

Pope, Alexander, on Spenser, 
69; on Congreve, 158 ; per- 
sonal appearance of, 167; 
biography of, 168, 169; in- 
fluence of intimate friends 
of, 169 ; influence of the age 


of, 170; his Essay on Criti- 
cism, 171; his Rape of the 
Lock, 171; Eclogues of, 
172; Translation of Homer 
by, 172; minor works of, 
173): the Dunciad, 173 ; his 
Essay on Man, 1i4; death 
of, 175 ; merits of, asa poet, 
175 ; bibliography, 176 ; and 
Bolingbroke, relations of, 
194; and Lady Montagu, 
relations between, 195; 
Johnson’s esteem for, 214; 
poetry of, artificial, 219; 
Joseph Warton’s essay on 
the writing and genius of, 
221. 

Porson, Richard, 246. 

Porter, Jane, 246. 

Porter, Noah, 458. 

Post, New York Evening, 
Bryant editor of, 391; Carl 
Schurz’s connection with, 
416. 

Praed, William M., 334. 

Prentice, E. P., 458. 

Prentice, George D., 457. 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
the, 276, 277; William Mor- 
ris allied to, 278; Pater’s 
sympathy for, 313. 

Prescott, William Hickling, 
409, 410. 

Preston, Harriet W., 463. 

Preston, Margaret, 459. 

Priest, the high, of the farm, 
424, 

Priestley, Joseph, 245. 

Prime, Samuel J., 458, 

Prime, William C., 459. 

Princes, Fall of, 50. 

Printing, influence of, on lit- 
erature, 15; with movable 
metal types, effect of, in in- 
tellectual world, 52; Frank- 
lin’s interest in, 855, 

Printing-press, introduction 
of, into England, 52 ; influ- 
ence of, in promoting rise 
of the novel, 196. 

Prior, Matthew, 176. 

Proctor, Bryan W., 334. 

Proctor, Edna D., 462. 

Prophecy, the Here, 32, 

Prose writers in first half of 
16th century, 7, 63; style, 
18th century the formative 
period of English, 235, 

Provence, tales of, 29. 

Psalm Book, Old Bay, the 
first book printed in Amer- 


ica, 346; preface to, by 
Richard Mather, 349, 
Psychological studies of 
Henry James, 450. 
Psychology, Locke’s and 
Herbert Spencer’s, con- 


trasted, 164. 
Puppet-play of Punch a remi- 
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niscence of Miracle plays, 
81. 
Purchas, Samuel, 178. 
Pusey, Edward B., 334. 
Puttenham, George, 121. 
Pye, H. J., poet-laureate, 63. 
Pyle, Howard, 447, 463. 


Quaker poet, the, 397. 

Quarles, Francis, 179. 

Quarterly Review, history of, 
305, 


Radcliffe, Ann, 315, 316. 

Raleigh, Walter, biography 
of, 111, 1125 interest of, in 
American literature, 344, 

Ralph, Julian, 464. 
Ralph Royster Doyster, first 
English comedy, 54. 

Rambler, The, a2. 

Ramée, ‘Louise de la, 
Ouida. 

Ramsay, Allan, 177. 

Ramsay, David, the most dis- 
tinguished of early Ameri- 
can historians, 363. 

tandolph, Thomas, 180, 

Rape of the Lock, description 
of Pope’s, 172. 

Rasselas, Johnson’s, 212. 

Read, Thomas Buchanan, 
402, 403. 

Reade, Charles, 326, 327. 

Realistic School, New York’s 
contribution to the, 447. 

Recuyell of the Historye of 
Troy, 52. 

Reeve, Clara, 245, 

Reformation in England, in- 
fluence of, on literature, 15 
principles of, advanced by 
Piers Ploughman, 49; tri- 


See 


umph of, 61; Froude’s 
study of, 287. 
Regimine Principium, De, 


extract from, 51. 
Reid, Thomas, 
Locke, 162; 
288, 289. 

Religion a distinctive mark 
in English literature, 26; 
the theme of the early Co- 
lonial writers, 345-851, 

Religious literature, demand 
for, 235; newspapers, role 
of, in literature, 367. 


on John 
biography of, 


Remington, Frederic, 447. 
Repartee, Congreye noted 
for, 158. 


Restoration, literature of the, 
7, 141-149; date of, 134, 

Reviewers and essayists of 
the 19th century, 7,304-314. 

Reyolutionary period of 
American literature, char- 
acter of, 339, 359, 360. 

Reynard the Fox, 32 ; printed 
by Caxton, 63. 
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Reynolds, Joshua, on Pope, 
168; Macaulay on, 210; 
friend of Dr, Johnson, 213, 

Rhyme, royal, 55; use of, in 
tragedy, upheld by Dry- 
den, 101. 

Rhymes, ‘‘ breathless,” 62. 

Ricardo, David, chief work 
of, 246; Mill’s Political 
Economy presents yiews 
of, 291, 

Richard III., King, More’s 
History of, 64. 

Richardson, ©. F., on Haw- 
thorne, 3879; chief work of, 
463. 

Richardson, Samuel, 198, 199. 


Riggs, Mrs., 464. 
Ripley, George, contributor 


to the Dial, 421; leader of 
Brook Farm experiment, 
423. 

Rives Chanler, Amelie, 464, 

Robert of Gloucester, 59. 

Robertson, Frederick Wil- 
liam, 335. 

Robertson, William, 205, 206. 

Roe, Edward Payson, 387, 
BSS, 

Roger of Hoveden, 59. 

Roger of Wendover, 59. 

Rogers, Samuel, 246, 

Rolle, Richard, 60. 

Rollins, Alice W., 463. 

Romans, invasion of Britain 
by, 10, 11. 

Romantic poets, the first, 7, 


30, 523 literature under 
Norman kings, . 28, 29; 
poetry, dawn of, 219; 
School, William Collins re- 
garded as precursor of, 
220, 


Romaunt of the Rose, 37, 50. 
Rome, dramas of, 80; Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of, 


207, 208. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 447, 
463. 

Roper’s biography of Sir 


Thomas More, 64. 

Roscoe, William, 245. 

Roscommon, Ear! of, 181. 

Ross, Alexander, 244, 

Rossetti, D. ee gure King’s 
Tragedy, by, 5 5: biography 
of, 276, 277. 

Rowe, Nicholas, poet-laure- 
ate, 63; chief work of, 181, 

Rowley, William, collabora- 
tor of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 108; chief works 
of, 179. 

Royal Society prominent in 
the advancement of science, 
166. 

Rule, Martin, 58. 

Rulers of England, 8. 

Rush, Benjamin, 363. 
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Ruskin on Longfellow, 392. 
Russell, William, 245, 
Russell, William Olark, 337. 


Sackville, Thomas, 76, 83. 

St. Augustine, missionary 
work of, among the Eng- 
lish, 11. 

St. Catherine, Play of, earliest 
Miracle play, 80. 

St. Cecilia, Dryden’s Ode to, 
finished at one sitting, 154. 

St. Godric, Hymn of, 32. 

St. John, Henry. See Bol- 
ingbroke. 

Ste. More, Benoit de, 58. 

St. Patrick’s, Dean of, and 
Pope, friendship between, 
169. 

Salisbury, John of, 58. 

Saltoun, Andrew Fletcher of, 
181. 

Saltus, Edgar E., 464. 

Sanborn, Francis B., 461. 

Sanderson, Bishop, Walton’s 
biography of, 145. 

Sandys, George, chief works 
of, 178; translator of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, 345, 

Sangster, Margaret Elizabeth, 
461, 

Satire, development of Eng- 
lish, 78; longest and witti- 
est in the English tongue, 
141, 142; fiercest and most 
sweeping, 173; fiercest and 
dirtiest, 176; the most 
powerful, produced in 18th 
century, 234; American, 
406, 407, 

Satirists, early, 78, 128, 151, 

_ 152; three great, 167. 

Savage, Richard, Johnson’s 
Life of, 211; chief work of, 
244, 

Saxe, John Godfrey, 406, 407. 

Saxon, the language of Beo- 
wulf, 3; line of English 
rulers, $8; idiomatic, repre- 
sented in Defoe and Swift, 
235, 

Saxon Chronicle, the, 23, 24. 

Saxons, invasion of England 
by, 2; 11. 

Scalds, Scandinavian, 1. 

Scandinavia, scalds of, 1. 


Schiller, Carlyle’s Life of, 
309. 
School, Utilitarian, founda- 


tion of, laid by Thomas 
Hobbes, 148; the Common 
Sense, 288; the American, 
405 ; the Concord, or Tran- 
scendental, 420; the Tran- 
scendental, members of, 
423-425 ; the Realistic, New 
York’s contributions to, 
447. 
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Schoolmen, the, Norman pre- 
cursors of, 28. 

Schools, founded by Nor- 
mans, 28; establishment 
of, in New England, 345; 
establishment of, in Vir- 
ginia, 352. 

Schouler, James, 417. 

Schurz, Carl, 416. 

Science, progress of physical, 
166; investigations in, 290. 

Scientists, influence of, upon 
literature, 301. 

Seollard, Clinton, 464. 

Scot, Michael, 59. 

Scotch poetry, 177. 

Scotland, Dr. Johnson’s visit 
to, with Boswell, 213. 

Scott, Walter, 7; on the so- 
cial aspect in England dur- 
ing the Norman dynasty, 
13; The Betrothed, by, 30; 
his Kenilworth contains 
illustration and account of 
a ‘* Pageant,’’ 83, 106; on 
Swift, 188; on Goldsmith, 
221; on Burns, 230; early 
life of, 236-238 ; poems of, 
238 ; prose writings of, 288- 
240; comments on narra- 
tive poems of, 240, 2415 
death of, 240; his Waverley 
Novels, 240, 241, 242; bibli- 
ography, 248; on Byron, 
247; poet-laureateship de- 
clined by, 265; eldest 
daughter of, marries John 
Gibson Lockhart, 305; Life 
of, by Lockhart, 305; on 
Irving, 369 ; friendliness of, 
toward Irving, 872. 

Scottish School, the, 288. 

Scotus, Duns, 59. 


Scotus Erigena, See #ri- 
gena. 

Scotus, Marianus, 58, 
Seribner’s Magazine, Hol- 


land’s relations to, 3884, 385 ; 
Holland and Gilder on the 
staff of, 404, 
Scudder, Horace E., 461. 
Seasons, Thomson’s, 219, 
Sedgwick, Catherine Maria, 
TT 


Mt. 
Sedley, Charles, 180. 
Selden, John, 179. 
Sellar, William Y., 335. 
Settle, Elkanah, Dryden’s 
satirical attack on, 151, 152 ; 
chief works of, 181. 


Shadwell, Thomas,  poet- 
laureate, 62;  Dryden’s 


satirical attack on, 151, 152; 
chief works of, 181. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, Dry- 
den’s satirical attack on, 
151 ; and John Locke, rela- 
tions between, 163. 


Shakespeare, William, bor- 


rows from John Gower 
materials of Pericles, 51); 
Company of, owns the 
Blackfriars Theater and the 
Globe, 85; early contem- 
poraries of, 86; early life 
of, 90-92; career of, as a 
dramatist, 92-95 ; death of, 


94; non-dramatic poems 
of, 95; classification of 


plays of, 95-97; his com- 
prehension of nature, 98; 
his delineation of character, 
98, 99; his plots borrowed, 
100; his metaphorical style, 
100; influence of, in the 
history of the English lan- 
guage, 100, 101; sonnets of, 
101; characterization of, 
102; bibliography, 102; at- 
tachment of, for Jonson, 
104; collaborator of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 108; 
imitation of, by Dryden, 
154; aim of, to portray 
nature, 156; Pope’s edition 
of, 178; Johnson’s, 212; 
and Scott, contrasted, 242 ; 
Coleridge on the criticism 
of, 263 ; Lamb’s Tales from, 
307 ; and George Eliot, com- 
pared, 327; interest of, in 
American literature, 344; 


Dana’s lectures on, 3889; 
Richard Grant White’s, 
431, 


Sharp, William, on Emerson, 
420). 

Shaw, Albert, 415, 464. 

Shelley, Mrs., description of 
her Frankenstein, 316. 


Shelley, Perey Bysshe, 73 
biography of, 254, 255; 
buried near Keats, 256; 


and Leigh Hunt, relations 
between, 267. 

Shenstone, William, 244. 

Shepard, Thomas, 346. 

Shepherd’s Calendar, 
70, 71. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
biography of, 229, 280; 
Moore’s biography of, 253. 

Sherlock, William, 181. 

Sherman brothers, the, 414. 

Shillaber, Benjamin P., 458. 

Shirley, James, collaborator 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
108; comedies of, 110. 

Shoreham, William of, 59. 

Short-hand, Pepys’s Diary 
written in, 147. 

Shorthouse, John H., 336. 

Sidney, Algernon, 180. 

Sidney, Philip, friendship of, 
for Spenser, 70; Spenser’s 
elegy on the death of, 74; 
biography of, 76, TT. 

Sigourney, Lydia H., 457. 


the, 


Sill, E. R., 462. 

Simms, William Gilmore, 377. 

Skelton, John, 7; biography 
of, 62 ; extract from rhymes 
of, 62. 

Skeltonic verse, sample of, 


Slang, illustrations of, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
108. 

Slavery movement. See Anti- 
slavery. 

Sloane, William M., 415, 464. 

Slossen, Annie Trumbull, 
424, 

Smart, Christopher, 244. 

Smith, Adam, 217. 

Smith, Francis Hopkinson, 
443. 

Smith, Horace, 246. 

Smith, James, 246. 

Smith, John, extract from 
first book of, 344. 

Smith, Seba, 457. 

Smith, Sydney, biography of, 
304; on American litera- 
ture, 341. 

Smith, William Robertson, 
336. 

Smollett, Tobias George, 201, 
202. 

Socialism, William Morris an 
enthusiastic advocate of, 
278. 

Somerville, Mrs., 333. 

Sonnet, introduction of, by 
Surrey, 63. 

Sonnets, Shakespeare’s, 101; 
Milton’s Italian, 132, 185. 

South, Robert, 180. 

Southampton, Earl of, makes 
a gift of £1000 to Shake- 
speare, 94. 

Southern literature, increase 
of, in America, after the 
civil war, 439, 440. 

Southerne, Thomas, 181. 

Southey, Robert, poet-laure- 
ate, 68, 265; on Spenser, 
69; Byron’s attack on, 251 ; 
member of the Lake School, 
259 ; friendship of, for Cole- 
ridge, 262; biography of, 
264, 265; poetry of, 265; 
prose of, 266; bibliography, 
266. 

Southwell, Robert, 120. 

Sparks, Jared, classification 
of Franklin’s writings by, 
358; contributions of, to 
literature, 414; chief works 
of, 457. 

Spectator, the, 185, 212. 

Speed, John, 121, 

Spellman, Henry, 178. 

Spencer, Herbert, 294, 295. 

Spenser, Edmund, poet-laure- 
ate, 62; early life of, 69, 70; 
residence of, in Ireland, 71; 
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literary purpose of, 71; The 
Faery Queene, 71, 72, 344; 
quality of poetry of, 73; 
minor poems of, 74; archa- 
ism in writings of, 77; 
studied by Pope, 169. 

Spenserian stanza, the, 73; 
use of, by Byron, 250. 

Spinoza, John Locke a con- 
temporary of, 163, 

Spofford, Harriet Prescott, 
454 


Spottiswoode, John, 178. 

Sprague, Charles, 390, 457. 

Stage, influence of, on litera- 
ture, 86; new era in his- 
tory of English, begins 
with the Restoration, 110; 
English, revolutionized by 
French drama, 124 ; Jeremy 
Collier on the immorality 
of the English, 159, 160; 
influence of the French, on 
literature, 196. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, 334. 

Stanihurst, Richard, 120. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, 300. 

Stanley, Thomas, 180. 

Star Spangled Banner, The, 
390, 457. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, 
482, 433. 

Steele, Richard, personal ap- 
pearance of, 169; and Ad- 
dison, friendship between, 
183; biography of, 184; 
founder of The Tatler, 184; 
coéperation of, with Addi- 
son, 185; bibliography, 188. 

Stephen of Blois, reign of, 8 ; 
death of, 13. 

Stephen, James, 333. 

Stephen, Leslie, 336. 

Stephens, Alexander H., 414. 

Sterling, John, 334, 

Sterne, Laurence, 202, 208. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Balfour, biography of, 329- 
381; praises Whitman’s 
poetry, 406. 

Stewart, Dugald, biography 
of, 289; on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 352. 

Stiles, Ezra, president of 
Yale College, 360. 

Still, John, 54. 

Stillingfleet, Edward, 180. 

Stimson, Frederick J., 464. 

Stirling, Earl of, 178. 


Stockton, Frank Richard, 
456. 

Stoddard, Elizabeth D. B., 
438. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 
430, 431 


Stoddard, William O., 461. 

Storrs, Richard Salter, 458. 

Story, William Wetmore, 
427, 428. 
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Stow, John, 120. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 487. 
Strype, John, 181. 


Stuarts, age of the, 8, 10; 
history, 15, 16; progress 


of, 122, 

Stuart, Moses, advocate of 
orthodoxy, 367. 

Stuart, Ruth McEnery, 442. 

Stubbs, William, 287. 

Suckling, John, 179. 

Sumner, Charles, 458. 

Surrey, Earl of. See Zow- 
ard, Henry. 

Swift, Jonathan, a great 
satirist, 167; personal ap- 
pearance of, 169; early life 
of, 189; The Tale of a 
Tub, 189; The Battle of 
the Books, 189; political 
pamphlets by, 190; resi- 
dence of, in Ireland, 191; 
effect on, of death of Stella, 
191;  Gulliver’s Travels, 
192; literary style of, 193, 
214; bibliography, 193; on 
Arbuthnot, 194; Scott’s 
Life of, 289; resemblance 
of Irving’s style to that of, 
369. 

Swinburne, 54. 

Sylvester, Joshua, 121. 

Symonds, John Addington, 
biography of, 38138, 314; 
praises Whitman’s poetry, 
406. 


Taine, H. A., History of 
English Literature, 23; on 
John Gay, 176; on Dr. 
Johnson, 214, 215; on Sam- 


uel Richardson, 199; on 
Byron, 247. 
Talfourd, Thomas N, on 
Wordsworth, 258; chief 


work of, 333. 
Tamburlaine the Great, 88. 
Tannahill, Robert, 246. 

Tate, Nahum, poet-laureate, 

62; chief works of, 181. 
Tatler, The, 184, 185, 212. 
Taylor, Bayard, biography 

of, 428, 429; friendship of, 

for R. H. Stoddard, 480, 
Taylor, Henry, 334. 

Taylor, Isaac, 333. 

Taylor, Jane, 333. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 127, 128. 
Taylor, John, 179. 

Teaching, Roger Ascham on, 

65 


Teacher by conversations, 
the, 423. 

Temple, William, chief works 
of, 180; relations of Swift 
to, 189. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 7; Idylls 
of the King, 29, 54; poet- 
laureate, 63, 274 ; on Words- 


‘ 
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worth, 258; biography of, 
273-276. 

Terhune, Mrs., 461. 

Terza rima, Byron the first 
English poet to employ, 
251. 

Teutonic languages, three 
great divisions of, 2; con- 
quest of Britain, 11. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, on Addison, 187; 
Fielding, the forerunner of, 
202; on Goldsmith, 222; 
biography of, 320-322. 

Thanet, Octave, 445. 

Thaxter, Celia, 433. 

Theaters, the early, 84-86. 

Thebes, Story of, 50. 

Theobald, Lewis, rival of 
Pope, 173, 174; chief works 
of, 244. 

Theological writers of the 
17th century, 7, 126-129; 
of Locke’s time, 7, 162-166 ; 
of latter half of 18th cen- 
tury, 7, 210. 

Thirlwall, Connop, 281. 

Thomas, Edith Matilda, 405. 

Thomas of Walsingham, 60. 

Thompson, Benjamin, ‘the 
learned schoolmaster ’’ of 
Boston, 351, 

Thomson, James, personal 
appearance of, 169; John- 
son’s criticism of, de- 
nounced, 214; biography 
of, 219, 220. 

Thopas, Sir, The Rime of, 35, 
43, 


Thoreau, admiration of, for 
Walt Whitman, 406; con- 
tributor to The Dial, 421; 
biography of, 423, 424. 

Thorne, Olive. See Miller, 
Harriet M. 

Thrale, Mrs., 245. 

Thrales, the, friendship of, 
for Dr. Johnson, 213. 

Thueydides, Hobbes’s trans- 
lation of, 148. 

Tickell, Thomas, 181. 

Ticknor, George, 457. 

Tighe, Mary, 246. 

Tilbury, Gervase of, 59. 

Tillotson, John, 180. 

Tindal, Matthew, 181. 

Titcomb, Timothy. See Hol- 
land, J. G. 

Titmarsh, Michael Angelo. 
See Thackeray, W. M. 
Toland, James Junius, 181, 

Torrey, Bradford, 424. 

Tourgée, Albion W., 461. 

Tourneur, Cyril, 178. 

Townley, James, 244. 

Tragedy, the earliest English, 
83 


‘Tragic dramatists, the, 160. 
Transcendental School, Mar- 
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garet Fuller’s influence on, 
423; members of, students 
of German literature and 
philosophy, 426. 

Trench, Richard C., 334. 

Trevisa, 60. 

Trivet, Nicolas, 60. 

Troilus and Creseide, 87, 39; 
dedicated to ‘‘ Moral 
Gower,” 49. 

Trollope, Anthony, 325. 

Troubadours, French, 1. 

Trowbridge, John T., 460. 

Troy, Destruction of, 50. 

Trumbull, John, 363. 

Tub, The Tale of a, 189, 190. 

Tuberville, George, 120. 

Tuckerman, Henry T., 458. 


Tudor, William, editor of 
North American Review, 
389. 


Tudors, period of the, 8, 10; 
history of, 14, 15; social 
and literary influence in 
England under the, 61. 

Turner, Sharon, 246. 

Turold of Peterborough, 58. 

Tusser, Thomas, 120, 

Tuttle, Herbert, 418, 419. 

Twain, Mark, 455. 

Tyler, Moses Coit, 461. 

Tyler, Royal, 369. 

Tyndale, William, 7; biog- 
raphy of, 66, 67. 

Tyndall, John, 301, 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, 333. 


Udall, Nicholas, S4. 

Understanding, Locke’s Es- 
say on the Human, 163, 
164. 

Unitarian controversy, 367; 
Dana active in, 389. 

Unities, the dramatic, 80. 

Universities, influence of 
American, on historical 
research, 414. 

Usher, James, 179. 

Utilitarian School, founda- 
tion of, laid by Thomas 
Hobbes, 148; Jeremy Ben- 
tham the founder of, 291, 

Utopia, More’s, description 
of, 64, 


Vanbrugh, John, biography 
of, 159 ; and Farquhar, com- 
pared, 159 ; controversy of, 
with Jeremy Collier, 160. 

Van Dyke, Henry J., Jr., 
463 


Van Rensselaer, M. G., 463. 

Vaughan, Henry, 180. 

Vercelli Book, 58. 

Vere, Aubrey de, 335. 

Vergil, Polydore, English 
History (in Latin), 65. 

Verplanek, Gulian Cromme- 
lin, 374. 


Very, Jones, member of 
Transcendental School, 423. 

Victorian age of English lit- 
erature, 5, 10, 17. 

Virginia, Spenser’s Faery 
Queene dedicated in part 
to, 344; and New England, 
the pioneers in American 
literature, 344, 845; estab- 
lishment of schools and 
colleges in, 352. 

Vitalis, Ordericus, 58. 

Vocabulary, Shakespeare’s, 
101; Bunyan’s, 145; Swift’s, 
193. 

Von Holst, Hermann, 416. 

Vox Clamantis, 50. 


Wadington, William of, 59. 

Wallace, Lew, 459. 

Waller, Edmund, biography 
of, 123; disciple of Donne, 
124; studied by Pope, 169 ; 
Johnson’s esteem for, 214. 

Walpole, Horace, 315, 

Walsingham, Thomas of, 60. 

Walton, Izaak, on Bacon,113 ; 
on John Donne, 1233 biog- 
raphy of, 145, 146 ; bibliog- 
raphy, 146. 

Warburton, William, 244. 

Ward, Artemus, 455, 

Ward, Mrs. See Phelps, 
Elizabeth Stuart. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, com- 
parison between Robert 
Elsmere of, and John 
Ward, Preacher, 446. 

Ward, William H., 461. 

Ware, William, advocate of 
Unitarianism, 3867; chief 
works of, 377, 457. 

Warner, Anna B., 459. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 431, 
432 


Warner, Susan, 459. 

Warner, William, 121. 

Warton, Joseph, 221, 

Warton, Thomas, on Chaucer, 
34; poet-laureate, 63, 221; 
on Dryden, 154; biography 
of, 221. 

Warwick, Guy of, 59. 

Washington, George, 362. 

Watson, John, 337, 

Watson, Thomas, 121. 

Watson, William, 337. 

Watts, Isaac, 235; 
works of, 244. 

Waverley Noyels, 240, 241, 
242, 

Wealth of Nations, Adam 
Smith’s, 217. 

Webster, Daniel, on the taxa- 
tion of the Colonies, 359, 
360; effect of speeches of, 
365. 

Webster, John, 103; writ- 
ings of, 109, 110. 
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Weiss, John O., 458. 
Welch, Philip Henry, 463. 
Wendell, Barrett, on Ameri- 
can humor, 454. 
Wendover, Roger of, 59. 
Wesley, Southey’s Life of, 
266. 
Wesleys, the, chief 
works of, 244. 
Westminster Review, labors 
of George Eliot on, 328. 
Westminster Reyiew School, 
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Weyman, J. Stanley, 337. 

Whately, Richard, on Pope, 
168; biography of, 295. 

Whewell, William, 301, 302. 

Whipple, Edwin Percy, on 
euphuism, 87; biography 
of, 427. 

Whiston, William, 181. 

White, Gilbert, 244. 

White, Henry Kirke, 333. 

White, Richard Grant, work 
of, on English drama, 89 ; 
on the spelling of Shake- 
speare’s name, 95; on the 
sources of Shakespeare’s 
Dey: 97; biography of, 

1 


Whitefield, George, 235. 
Whitehead, William, poet- 
laureate, 63; chief works 


of, 244, 

Whitman, Walt, Symonds’s 
admiration for, 814; biog- 
raphy of, 405, 406. 

Whitney, Adeline Dutton 
Train, writings of, 387. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, 
biography of, 396, 397; 
on Alice Cary, 402. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, 464. 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, 463, 

Wilde, R. H., 390. 

Wilkins, Mary E., 438. 

William the Conqueror, reign 
of, 8; introduces feudalism 
into England, 13. 
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William I1i., and Mary, reign 
of, 8; eulogized by Addi- 
son, 183. 

William and Mary College, 
Virginia, first president of, 
352. 

William of Malmesbury, 58. 

William of Shoreham, 59. 

William of Wadington, 59. 

Williams, Roger, 347, 348. 

Willis, Nathaniel, 366. 

Willis, N. P., 390. 

Wilson, Forceythe, 460, 

Wilson, John, biography of, 
305, 306; on Bryant, 390. 

Wilson, Professor, on Shake- 
speare, 90; on Burns, 230. 

Wilson, Vice-President, 414. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 415. 

Winsor, Justin, 416, 417. 

Winter, William, 433. 

Winthrop, Governor, 345, 

Winthrop, Theodore, 378. 

Wiseman, Nicholas, 298. 

Wister, Owen, 445. 

Wither, George, 124, 125, 
179. 

Witherspoon, John, _presi- 
dent of College of New 
Jersey, 360. 

Wolcot, John, 245, 

Wolcott, Roger, 351. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary. 
Godwin. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, wrath of, 


See 


towards John Skelton, 
62. 
Women, entrance of, into 


literary fields, 229. 
Wood, Anthony, 180. 
Woods, Leonard, advocate 
of orthodoxy, 367. 
Woodworth, Samuel, 390, 
457. 

Woolson, Constance Feni- 
more, 451, 452. 

Worcester, Dr., advocate of 
orthodoxy, 367. 

Worcester. See Florence. 
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Wordsworth, William, poet- 
laureate, 63, 260; on Mil- 
ton, 130; on Dryden, 150; 
on poetry, 175; on Scott, 
236; biography of, 258— 
261; Southey’s residence 
near, 265; admiration of 
John Wilson for, 305 ; Mat- 
thew Arnold on, 420. 

Wotton, Henry, Walton’s 
Biography of, 145; chief 
works of, 178. 

Wotton, William, 181. 

Wright, Thomas, 59. 

Wright, W. A., 59. 

Writers, supplementary list 
of, to 1066, 27; 1066-1455, 
58-60 ; 1485-1608, 120, 121; 
1603-1714, 178-181; 1714- 
1804, 244-246; 1804 and 
later, 333-387; American, 
457-464. 

Wulfstan of York, 27. 

Wyatt, Thomas, 120. 

Wycherley, William, biog- 
raphy of, 157; compared 
to Vanbrugh and Farquhar, 
159; controversy of, with 
Jeremy Collier, 160. 

Wycliffe, John, wrote in 
Middle English, 3,4; prose 
writer, 7; contemporary of 
Chaucer, 46; biography of, 
47; first English version 
of Bible by, 47; biography, 
47. 

Wyntoun, Andrew of, 60. 


Yale College, Thomas Clap 
an early president of, 351; 
Jonathan Edwards, a tutor 
in, 3538; Timothy Dwight 
as president of, 366. 

York. See Wulfstan. 

Young, Edward, biography 
of, 177; on Addison, 182, 
on Swift, 192. 
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